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AN ANCIENT LIGHTHOUSE. 


The towering lighthouse represented in 
our engraving on this page, lifting its eye 
of brightness so far above the lashing 
waves at its feet, was one of the noblest 
structures of its kind, and reflected more 
glory upon the Macedonian conqueror than 
many of his vaunted victories. The works 
of peace are such as are calculated to ben- 
efit mankind, but the results of war are the 
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destruction of industry and “° desolation 
of cities. 

The Pharos was erected at the harbor of 
Alexandria, in Egypt, at the command of 
Alexander the Great, and was a lighthouse 
450 feet high. The light from this beacon 
to mariners was visible at a distance of one 
hundred miles at sea. There it stood, that 
ancient lighthouse, unheeding the shriek 
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of the tempest, or the roaring of the break- 
ers, shedding its friendly glow out over the 
waters, a beacon of salvation to many a 
struggling ship. The heart of the weary 
and despairing sailor grew hopeful as his 
watchful eye caught its inspiring gleam, 
where, like a faithful friend, it shone 
brightly in the dark. Behind it was the 
sheltered harbor, and once there, the angry 
elements might rage in vain for their prey. 

At the time when this noble lighthouse 
was erected, the city of Alexandria had 
already begun that progress in wealth and 
power which ended in rendering it second 
only to Rome itself. It was, as is well 
known, founded by Alexander the Great, 
B. C. 332, and was peopled by colonies of 
Greeks and Jews. Its rise to power was 
very rapid, and it soon became the centre 
of commercial intercourse between the 
East and West. In the days of its prosper- 
ity Alexandria was fifteen miles in circuit, 
and had a population of 800,000 free citi- 
zens, beside an equal number of slaves. A 
magnificent street, two thousand feet wide, 
extended from the gate of the sea through- 
out the whole length of the city, to the gate 
of Canopus, thus giving the spectator a 
view of the shipping in the port, either on 
the north in the Mediterranean, or on the 
south in the great basin of the lake Mare- 
otis. This noble thoroughfare was inter- 
sected at right angles with another street 


of equal extent, in a square half a league - 


in circumference. 

After the death of Alexander, whose re- 
mains were brought to this then young and 
growing city, Alexandria rose to be the 
regal capital of Egypt, in the reign of the 
Ptolemies, and reached the highest degree 
of its splendor, enjoying its greatest glory 
under the rule of the first three princes of 
that name. It was to AJexandria that the 
most distinguished philosophers of ,the 
East, as well as those of ancient Greece 
and Rome, went for additional knowledge ; 
and there every department of science was 
represented by its most celebrated profes- 
sors. Ptolemy Soter, the first of his line, 
founded the museum, the library, compris- 
ing 700,000 volumes, and further distin- 
guished himself by several other works of 
similar magnificence. The Romans gained 
Alexandria at the death of Cleopatra, B. C. 
26, and the noble city, after enjoying the 
greatest prosperity, and the proudest fame 
and honors for more than a thousand years, 
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yielded to the attack of the caliph Omar 
A. D. 646. Such is a brief sketch of the 
Alexandria above and beyond which tow- 
ered the Pharos of our engraving, a fitting 
outpost of the great Egyptian city, its bright 
and watchful eye keeping guard over the 
multitude of ships that sought the harbor 
with their precious freight of lives and 
gold. 

The Alexandria of recent years, called 
by its people Skanderia, covers not more 
than an eighth part of the site of the an- . 
cient city. Instead of the exquisite tem- 
ples of other days, shabby mosques and 
poor tawdry churches may now be seen, 
and the splendor and luxury of royal 
palaces have given place to ill-looking and 
ill-built houses. What was once a city 
famous for its commerce and navigation 
has degenerated so that it is now only the 
port of Cairo, a spot where ships may touch 
and goods be exchanged. The walls of the 
modern Alexandria are formed of the ruins 
of the ancient city, and so narrow are the 
streets that the people stretch mats of reeds 
from the roofs of the houses on one side to 
the other, and thus protect themselves 
from the burning sun. The different na- 
tionalities represented among the popula- 
tion include Turks, Arabs, Copts, Jews and 
Armenians. There are also many counting- 
houses there belonging to Europeans, where 
the agents trade European for oriental 
merchandise. 

It was at Alexandria that seventy-two 
learned Jews made the Greek or Alexan- 
drine version of the Scriptures, and hence 
its name of Septuagint, or version of the 
Seventy. The Jews, in fact, flocked to the 
city in great numbers soon after it was 
founded, and Josephus asserts that Alex- 
ander took them under his own immediate 
patronage, setting apart a particular por- 
tion of the city for them, and giving them 
the same rights and privileges enjoyed by 
the Greeks. According to a historian who 
lived there in the time of Christ, out of five 
parts of the city the Jews occupied two. 
He also affirms that there were not less 
than a million of Jews in Alexandria and 
other Egyptian cities in his day; but this 
would seem to be an exaggerated statement. 

The mareh of improvement has included 
lighthouses among the subjects for consid- 
eration, and those of the present day great- 
ly surpass the efforts of the ancients in that 
direction. And now we have the news 


that even the pyramids, those comparatively 
useless wonders of the world, are to be 
made to do their part for the practical ben- 
efit of mankind. The Khedine of Egypt 
has issued his order to a French engineer 
to convert the tops of the mighty Pyramids 
into lighthouses, for the aid of the sailors 
on the Nile! 

Among modern lighthouses is that of the 
famous ‘ Needles,’ built on the highest 
point of the western part of the Isle of 
Wight, at an elevation of 715 feet above 
the level of the sea. The building is a low 
truncated cone, but its light shines afar 
like a brilliant star, am@ is distinctly seen 
at sea at the distaneé of eleyen leagues. 
It has been related as a proof of the health- 
fulness of this airy height, that an aged 


couple, who attended the lighthouse and 


sat up by turns all night to trim the lamps, 
were not once prevented from attending to 
their duties by illness for a period of nine+ 
teen years. 

There are traditions of light-towers hav- 
ing existed at Corunna, and at the entrance 
of the river Guadalquivir, both om the 
Atlantic coasts of Spain, probably the work 
of the Moors. The old ruin on the heights 
of Dover, England, called Cessar’s Altar, is 
also conjectured to have been a lighthouse, 
and there are various rumors and supposi- 
tions concerning remains of old towers in 


different places, in favor of their having 


been beacons of some kind. At any rate, 
in the early days they were few and far 
between; but as civilization advaneed peo- 
ple grew more enterprising, navigation in- 
creased, and different nations became more 
acquainted with the value of guiding marks 
set up on shore. The records of medisval 
times show that these marks gradually in- 
creased with the wants of the mariner, 
We read in olden chronicles of reverend 
hermits retiring to some bleak cliff, and, 
prompted by a pure philanthropy, exhibit- 
ing beacon lights from @aéir chapel win- 
dows at night to aid the mariner; or of 
anxious merchants who lighted great fires 
adjacent to their ports, in order to guide 
their richly-laden argosies safely home. 
Coming to a later date we reach firmer 
ground, and find in the fourteenth century 
the establishment, at the mouth of the 
Gironde in France, of a magnificent tower 
for the purpose of showing light to the 
mariner by night. We allude to the cele- 
brated Tour de Cordouan, which is still in 
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existence. It was built during the troub- 
lous times of the civil wars of the League; 
it was twenty-six years before it was com- 
pleted, and not until the reign of Henri 
Quatre restored peace to France, was this 
splendid building devoted to the purpose 
for which it was built. It is a most im- 
posing edifice, and possesses accommoda- 
tion not provided in modern lighthouses, 
such as a handsome apartment for the 
king’s use, a chapel, and one or two other 
grand rooms. The light, when first shown, 
was obtained from burning wood; subse- 
quently coal was used, and a rude attempt 
was even made to use a reflector with this 
coal light, but not with much success by 
reason of the smoke. 

Thus it will be seen that the develop- 


‘ment of commerce, the increase of commu- 


nication, and the humane desire to relieve 
those in distress have combined to bring 
wbout a gradual amelioration in the means 
of marking the coasts of all countries, and 
the seashores of all civilized lands are now 
lighted up at night with splendid lines of 
variegated and brilliant lights. 

But let us return to Alexandria. It has 
not had much of a place in history for the 
Yast 2000 years. Her main distinction has 
been that she perpetuates the name of her 
founder, Alexander the Great, and has 
been the godmother of numerous cities of 
civilization born in her old age. Her libra- 
ry and interesting objects of antiquity have 
endeared her somewhat to savans, but com- 
mercially she dropped out of sight for a 
time, and, having been forgotten, compar- 
atively few now know that she has arisen 
again, until it is said of her, bya recent in- 
vestigator, that no city east of the Atlantic 
has made so great progress in so shorta 
time. Telegraphic and railway communi- 
cation dlso is as perfect as in any European 
city, and with the grand improvements 
now going on in the harbor, the latter 
promises to be one of the finest in the 
world. The objectionable feature is one 
incidental to all thriving cities, that house 
rents are exceptionally high and the cost of 
living enormous. 


What Providence has made necessary, 
human prudence should compty with cheer- 
fully—as there is a necessity of death, so that 
necessity is equal and invincible. No man 
has cause of complaint for that which every 
man must suffer as well as himself. 
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AN AFRICAN MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


The curious musical instrument depicted 
on this page looks as little like a piano as 
possible, but such is its nature, and the 
engraving is a representation of a bona fide 
African piano, or “marimba,” as it is 
called. It is used by several tribes of na- 
tive Africans, especially at the grand public 


receptions of the chiefs, and although it 
differs vastly in appearance from our own 
instrument of the same name, the funda- 
mental principle of each is the same. There 
are several modifications of the instrument, 
but generally the framework is straight, as 
shown in the illustration, and if so, it is 
placed upon the ground, and the performer 
plays upon it while in a sitting or kneeling 
posture. The playing is effected by strik- 


ing the keys with the wooden “drum- 
sticks’? shown in the foreground of the 
picture. 

Another specimen of marimba is intend- 
ed for use while on a march, and the 
framework is carved like the half of a tire 
of a cart wheel, so that when the instru- 


ment is suspended in front of the perform- 
er, he can easily reach the highest and 
lowest keys. The weight of this variety of 
piano is not excessive, for the reason that 
the gourds used in its construction are very 
light. The music produced upon these 
rude inventions is not so disagreeable as 
might be expected, heard with its usual 
accompaniment of drums. These African 
drums are laboriously fashioned from solid 
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blocks of wood cut into hollow cylinders, 
the ends being covered with antelope skin, 
and tightly fastened by a row of small 
wooden pegs. The skins are not braced 
like those we use on our own drums, and 
the drumheads, in case they become slack, 
are tightened by being held before the fire. 
Another curious fact is, that these drums 
are played by the hands instead of with 
sticks. 

The most singular part of these drums is 
the use of a small square hole in the side, 
which seems to answer the same purpose 
as the percussion hole in the drums of 
civilized countries. This aperture, how- 
ever, is not left open, but is closed with a 
piece of spider’s web, which admits of ‘the 
necessary escape of air, while it seems to 


* have a resonant effect. The web whichis 


used for this purpose is taken from the egg 
case of a large species of spider, and is of 
a yellow color, somewhat larger than a 
quarter-dollar in diameter, and is of re- 
markable toughness and elasticity. The 
custom of using spider’s web in this man- 
ner prevails throughout a very large portion 
of Africa, and is even found in the parts of 
Western Africa where many European in- 
struments have been introduced im addi- 
tion to those which existed there previous 
to the acquaintance of the natives with 
civilization. 

There is no country on the face of the 
globe more interesting than Africa, and 
the researches of Livingstone and others 
have made us familiar with some of its 
wonders and peculiarities. Du Chaillu, 
also, has charmed old and young by his 
well-told and thrilling adventures, more 
fascinating from their strangeness than any 
work of imagination. With him thousands 
have threaded the intricate jungles, passed 
up the rivers with their strange inmates 
and stranger shores, fought with lions, and 
had hairbreadth escapes of every descrip- 
tion, without passing the portals of home 
or incurring any of the disadvantages, while 
enjoying all the pleasure of successful ad- 
venture. To such, Africa is a name sug- 
gestive of something more than barren 
sands and dreary wildernesses, for on those 
sands and in those jungles, the heroes of a 
hundred perils have acted parts more trying 
W nerve and heart than it would be to face 


afoe on the battle-field. The stealthy ap- 
proach of the lion or the tiger, the noiseless 
gliding serpent, with its deadly fangs, ready 


to poison the springs of life, or the no less 
murderous ambuscade of hostile natives, 
are things to test the stoutness of the 
bravest heart and the quickness of the 
readiest brain, and all these are to be 
found in the wilds of Africa. 
A MASONIC INCIDENT. 

A young man, a native of Boston, for a 
short time a resident of one of our Western 
States, but whose family still resides East, 
was most horribly mangled by a train of 
cars passing over his body. His friends 
and family were informed of the sad acci- 
dent, and that his body had been forward- 
ed to Boston. Upon the arrival of the 
train which conveyed the corpse, some 
friends repaired to the depot to receive and 
prepare it for sepulture before conveying it 
to the family. Upon arriving at the station 
they found a rvugh-looking box, properly 
directed, but upon which there was no 
charge, all expenses having been prepaid. 
The box the friends conveyed to a suitable 
place, where the necessary preparations 
could be made. Upon opening the box, 
they were much surprised to find not only 
the corpse properly dressed and laid out, 
but inclosed in a beautiful coffin, expen- 
sively ornamented, and the sides of the 
face, which had been sadly disfigured, in- 
geniously concealed by the flowers which 
were profusely placed around the body. 
Upon looking at the plate on the lid of the 
coffin, besides the name, age, etc., of the 
deceased, there was to be seen that simple 
but powerful little emblem, the square and 
the compass, which has so often originated 
the inquiry, “‘What is Masonry?’ and the 
mystery was solved. 


Envy.—A Burmese potter became envi- 
ous of the prosperity of a washer-man, and, 
to ruin him, induced the king to order him 
to wash one of his black elephants white, 
that he might be “lord of the white ele- 
phant,” -which in the East is a great 
distinction. 

The washer-man replied that, by the rules 
of his art, he must have a vessel large 
enough to wash him in. 

The king ordered the potter to make him 
such a vessel. When made, it was crushed 
by the first step of the elephant init. Many 
times was this repeated; and the potter was 


ruined by the very scheme he had intended 
should crush his enemy. 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


When those who comprise the home cir- 
cle, with perhaps a number of additional 
friends, gather in the parlor for a few 
hours’ relaxation from the weightier cares 
of life, the children generally gather around 
some favorite member of the band, whose 
stock of stories and amusing tricks is al- 
ways equal to the demands made upon it. 
Yielding to the coaxing entreaties of these 
bright-eyed and rosy-lipped besiegers, their 
pleasant-faced friend (children’s favorites 


the deeply interesting story suited to their 
wants, and perhaps excites their laughter 
and emulation by making faces and shad- 
ows of various kinds on the wall. On 
folding the hands in a peculiar manner, 
there is reflected on the paper the head of 
a man with hat and cloak on (see engrav- 
ing on page 412), “very like somebody,” 
as one of the attentive group of juveniles 
remarks thoughtfully. Then there is a 
general attempt to reproduce the expressive 
features and round hat, but somehow the 
children’s fingers will get out of the right 
angles, and the most of them give up in de- 
spair of ever equalling such remarkable 


skill, more thoroughly convinced than ever 
that their pet genius isa very wonderful 


person, capable of anything short of a posi- 
tive miracle. Perhaps there is a persever- 


ing little man or woman in the circle who 
secretly determines to ‘‘ practise” on the 
shadowy portrait in private, and so be able 
to proudly astonish the others on a future 
occasion. 

But perhaps some insatiable young critic, - 
not satisfied with the foregoing exhibition 
of skill, demands “‘something else,’ and 


the ready fingers are again placed at the 
service of the admiring public. This time 
it is no ancient man or woman whose line- 
aments are outlined on the wall, but a 
creature more in sympathy with the young 
and frisky observers. Amid shouts of 
laughter and exclamations of delight the 
innocently expressive countenance of a 
rabbit stands out on the paper, the figure 
poised as if about to spring. The position 
of the hands necessary for this amusing 
shadow is shown on this page. 

Even the small Oliver Twist who “ asked 
for more’”’ is now satisfied, and after the 
shadowy lamb has been duly admired and 
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commented upon, the elders of the party 
awake to a knowledge of the fact that it is 
time for little people to take their nightly 
trip to the land of dreams; a remarkable 
country inhabited by very strange people 
who do and say very strange things. We 
cannot help saying in this connection that 
in our opinion the aforesaid land of 
dreams has been represented as much more 
poetical than it really is. It is true that 
we have occasionally met there very fine 
people, but they almost invariably conduct 
themselves in a manner which, in ordinary 
life, would cause them to be pronounced 
“Juny,”? and, what is strangest of all, 
neither we nor they are ever aware of the 
slightest singularity in our proceedings 
while we are in dreamland. On very rare 
occasions we have there visited exquisite 
scenes dowered with all the wonderful 
beauty of fairyland, and have been delight- 
ed with all the charms of music and imagi- 
nation; while, on the other hand, we have 
often been confronted with the most gro- 
tesque and frightful ¢reatures, human or 
otherwise, and the miseries which we have 
endured in our frantie struggles to escape 
from their clutches are quite harrowing to 
remember. 

During this long digression of ours we 
may safely suppose that the younger mem- 
bers of the household party have gone 
quietly to that country sans raison about 
which we have just written. We will ven- 
ture to predict that their shambers will not 
be disturbed by anything more formidable 
than the vision of an aged man of dark 
complexion, or a sportive gabbit darting 
through the green and flowery meadows of 
spring. 3 

But if the story, and the game, and the 
shadow on the wall amuse and interest the 
children, we find that their elders have no 
less fascinating occupations with which to 
make the hours fly almost too swiftly by, 
so agreeable is the draught of pleasure 
which ends with them; for the present is 
our own, but who knoweth the future, 
even at a day’s distance ? 

Now comes the unrestrained chat among 
those of the party who have a taste for 
gossip or repartee, and over chess, check- 
ers, or euchre, the lovers of those amuse- 
ments enjoy themselves exceedingly. In 
acorner, perhaps, are two amiable mat- 
rons who are detailing to each other the 
particulars of some bit of gossip, for Mrs. 


Grundy is everywhere present. By the 
shakes of the head and ominous earnest- 
ness of the two, mingled with a certain air 
of complacency which always marks the 
bona fide gossip, one can easily divine that 
the poor subject or subjects of their dis- 
cussion are undergoing a very serious or- 
deal, from which they are in danger of 
emerging rather the worse for wear. Have 
charity, O immaculate gossipers! Human 
nature is frail, and it is far better to build 
up a reputation than to tear one down. 

In anothem corner, and as far removed, 
for the presem@s, from the feelings and in- 
terests of the rest as if they were upon 
some solitary island, sit a second couple; 
“and both were young, and one was beau- 
tiful.” Like the children, they are ina 
land of dreams, but a land more beautiful 
than that over which sleep holds supreme 
dominion. In their elysium all is couleur 
de rose, and their castle wears upon its 
rainbow-tinted towers the golden radiance 
et the morning. They talk on indifferent 
subjects as they follow the movements of 
the chessmen, and the hour is to them per- 
fect with contentment, for are they not 
near each other? No one, we fancy, will 
deny that love-making has been from time 
immemorial a “ parlor amusement.” 

The time draws near for the breaking up 
of the circle. Rest must be taken to fit its 
members for the duties of to-morrow, and 
there is a general movement toward the 
piano, at which the young lady who has 
been playing chess takes her seat. A few 
songs and duets follow, and finally all join 
in the old-fashioned song—‘‘ Good-night 

In addition to games, gossip and music, 
we might mention dancing, which in the 
family circle is a very pleasant, graceful 
amusement, and acting charades, which re- 
quire a little preparation, but are usually a 
great success. For.a quiet, refined group 
of appreciative listeners nothing is more 
acceptable than the reading of some favor- 
ite author’s work, in prose or poetry, as the 
case may be, the music of the reader’s 
sympathetic voice lending an additional 
charm to the words. 

Let those who enjoy home amusements, 
who cater for the happiness of their chil- 
dren, think for a moment of the sin that is 
surrounding them, and thank Heaven that 
their little ones are, as yet, pure and un- 
sullied by contact with the world. Here is 
a picture which we take from a high-toned 
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New York journal, of life as it is found in 
that metropolis. Let fathers and mothers 
read, and shudder while they read: 

* Both boys and girls, as soon as they are 
nine or ten years of age, go out into the 
great thoroughfares, the boys to black 
boots and sell newspapers, the girls to sell 
newspapers, flowers for the button-hole, 
matches, etc. To sell flowers is not a by- 
way but the high-road todestruction. The 


best market for flowers is a barroom or a 
liquor-store ; because plenty of loafers are 
certain to be found there, and loafers are 
especially partial to button-hole decora- 
tions. But take your stand in a tolerably 
respectable hotel barroom some fine after- 
noon, keep your eyes and ears. open; watch 
the actions of the well-dressed rowdy, with 
his flashy diamond studs and immaculate 
shirt-bosom, see how he pulls the poor 
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child’s ear and chucks her under the chin. 
Listen to him while he pours his foul pois- 
on into her childish ear, and you will be so 
horrified that you feel inclined to knock 
the brute down. But hark! what is that? 
Can it be possible? The girl is actually 
replying, in the squeaky voice of a prema- 
turely old child, to his filthy badinage, in 
language which tells that she knows what 
he means, and that she is accustomed to 


such treatment. She laughs a weird, vi- 
cious little laugh, utters words which make 
your ears tingle with indignation, receives 
twenty cents instead of ten for her tiny 
bouquet, and turns with a business-like air 
to the next comer. Yes, these poor little 
waifs know the value of impudence and in- 
decency. Itis part of their stock-in-trade.” 
So let us be thankful forhome amusements, 
and keep our children pure and good. 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER VII. 


CHARLES Tracy’s office and Walter 
Severn’s were both on the same floor, and 
connected by a passage with glass doors at 
each end. They had formerly both been 
used by one firm; and since then they 
were occupied by two, the passage-way had 
been closed and both doors kept locked. 
The two young men were not so intimate 
as to need that facility for meeting each 
other; and indeed, Severn often used a lit- 
tle diplomacy to avoid meeting his neigh- 
bor in the entries. 

A few minutes after Sibley saw the two 
coming down the steps from the hall, one 
of them ran up the office stairs, followed 
more slowly by the other, opened the door 
of the front room, and lighted the gas 
there, carefully closing the curtains and 
the door after the other had comein. He 
seemed eager and excited, and from pale 
his face had got to have a deep flush, and 
his hands were trembling. 

“Will you please to sit here, Mr. Wil- 
der?” he said then, placing a chair bya 
small table that stood near the glass door, 
and taking one opposite it himself. 

The two were seated, and looking in each 
other’s faces, each waiting for the other to 
speak, the one in an agony of nervous im- 
patience and terror, the other with a wary 
coolness. After a minute Walter could 
bear no longer. 

“If you are a man, and not a fiend,” he 
burst forth, “you will tell me what you 
mean!” 

“T fail to see in what possible way my 
conduct can be called fiendish,” was the 
cool reply. ‘I leave it to your conscience 
whether,so far as you know yourself and me, 
I am the one who deserves that epithet.” 

“Tt is fiendish to torture a man with 
suspense!’ exclaimed Severn, with excite- 
ment; ‘‘ to hold over any person’s head an 
unexplained terror. I respect an enemy 
who shows his weapons, and threatens 
openly; but he is not worthy the name of 
aman who—” 


“Not so fast, if you please,” interrupted 
the other, coldly, raising his hand with a 
checking gesture. ‘‘ What does your com- 
plaint amount to? But this: I told you 
that you had no right to seek Olivia Mal- 
vern’s love, and I forbade your having any- 
thing to do with her. You knew so well 
what I meant, and that I was right, that 
you did not dare to ask a question. But 
your abstinence was short, and I find you 
on more loverlike terms than you were be- 
fore. My warning has only had the effect 
of stimulating your pursuit. I might have 
known it. It is my forbearance which is 
to blame, not my ‘fiendishness.’ You 
know what I mean well; but you wish to 
be told that I know it, Have your way, 
then. I charge you with the monstrous 
wickedness and duplicity of seeking to 
marry the sister, after having mur—”’ 

“For God’s sake, stop!’ cried out Sev- 
ern, putting his hand almost in the speak- 
er’s face, as if to stop his mouth. ‘“ What 
you would say is false; but where did you 
hear it? Who told you?” 

“That scarcely matters, so long as it is 
true,’’ was the cold reply. But I will tell 
you that I heard it from one who saw, who 
was very near.” 

“And did he know the, provocation?” 
demanded Severn, with a groan. ‘“ Did he 
know all?” 

“He knew all!” 

Walter dropped his face into his hands. 

“T can understand even a good sort of 
man committing a deed of violence in an 
unlucky hour,’”’ continued the other, in a 
tone of impatience. ‘‘But that a man 
with any conscience should not afterward 
shun the family of his victim, that he 
should immediately go and establish him- 
self as their most intimate friend, that he 
should seek to ally himself with them by 
marriage, that passes my comprehension. 
It is in that that you deserve no mercy. If 
Olivia were once your wife, and should 
then know the truth, how would she feel? 
How would you feel if you have a spark of 
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natural feeling in you? How would his 
and her mother look upon you?’ 

Walter lifted his face that was deathly 
pale, wiped his forehead, and drew a deep 
breath. ‘‘Let me tell you all,” he said. 
*“T shall feel better, and maybe you will 
understand me better. This has lain on 
me like a mountain, and I must tell the 
whole. I told a little to one person, but 
not all. I suppose I softened my fault to 
her, for she pitied more than she blamed 
me; and yet she wag one who thought a 
great deal of Augustine.” 

He shuddered in pronouncing the name, 
and waited a moment before beginning, as 
if to gather his courage. His companion 
leaned back in his chair, folded his arms, 
and with eyes fixed on the speaker, 
watched him intently throughout the 
recital. 

“Augustine and I were friends from our 
earliest boyhood,’? he began, ‘ and I can 
truly say that I loved him. I can give no 
better proof than by saying that though I 
was ambitious, and he outshone me, I 
never envied him. That was partly due to 
him, of course, for he never assumed airs ; 
but it was partly, also, due to my love for 
him. We used to jest sometimes about 
marrying each other’s sisters. I was in 
earnest; for I cannot recollect the time 
when Olivia was not the dearest and the 
sweetest object in the world tome. I think 
Augustine was at least half in earnest, too, 
and he noticed my sister Anne a good deal. 
She adored him, and thought that he loved 
her. Poor little Anne! I never told him, 
I didn’t want him to know, how she used 
to ask me about him, make me repeat every 
word he said, tell her everything he did. I 
dare say I wasn’t wise to do it, and that 1 
made her worse. But I didn’t know what 
to do, and I pitied the child. She was a 
simple, tender creature, without a particle 
of pride. Presently I had good reason to 
pity her, for Augustine fell passionately in 
love with another lady, ten years older 
than he. You know Mrs. Slade, and can 
understand that she was a woman worth 
loving. When at length he found out that 
there was no hope for him, he joined our 
party going to Canada. I could have hated 
him for the sake of poor Anne’s misery, if 
I hadn’t pitied him for his own. The Mal- 
verns had got Anne there at their house, 
and fairly thrown her at Augustine’s head. 
I was angry, and tried to coax her not to 
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go; but she would. So I could only hold 
my tongue, and hope that they wouldn’t 
degrade the child too much. But he was 
so miserable that I pitied him, and I 
thought that maybe he hadn’t known how 
well Anne loved him. 

** We got along pleasantly enough in our 
excursion. Augustine was moody, but he 
never mentioned his trouble till one day— 
that day. He and I had been in bathing, 
and after dressing we stood on a steep 
mossy rock and looked off over the river _ 
It was after sunsét, and the twilight was 
falling. Suddenly he broke out and began 
to talk, to almost rave. He had been in- 
terfered with and insulted in every way, he 
said, and he had been a fool to bear it. He 
had never made a confidant of any one; 
and yet people had handled his heart as if 
it were made for their amusement. His 
most sacred and private feelings had been 
made town talk of. 

“T tried to quiet him, but he wouldn’t 
listen. Instead of that, he turned upon 
me. I had told his mother of his visits to 
Miss Freeman, he said, and had tried to 
set his family against her. It wasn’t true 
as he said it, though there was some little 
foundation for what he said. Mrs. Mal- 
vern had asked me to tell her all I knew, 
and I told her a little. But I only told her 
what everybody knew; for Augustine had 
betrayed himself. Idid blame Miss Free- 
man, though, at that time, and I said so. 
But since then I have not. I understand 
her better. Well, I was stung by Augus- 
tine’s reproaches, and retorted. Poor fel- 
low! L ought to have recollected that he 
was mad with disappointed love, and been 
willing to bear anything from him. ButI 
didn’t know then how he felt, and I was 
only a hot-headed boy, sore, too, with pain 
and mortification for poor Anne. So I got 
angry, and said what I am sorry for. I 
didn’t wonder it made him furious. But, 
then, he was to blame, too, poor Augustine! 
One word brought on another, and he twit- 
ted me with Anne, said she ran after him. 
That set me on fire. I scarcely know what 
I did, except that I flew at him, and caught 
him by the collar, threatening I don’t know 
what if he didn’t take back the words. We 
struggled, and he not only refused to re- 
tract, but repeated what he had said. I 
was beside myself. I forgot where we 
were, and gave him a fling with all my 
might. He staggered, lost his footing, and 
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I heard him plunge into the water. That 
cooled me a little, but I never thought of 
danger. He could swim, and there was 
deep water and a sand bottom there, so 
there was no fear of his striking on any- 
thing. I waited a moment, feeling rather 
ashamed, and expecting to hear him land. 
But I heard no sound. Then I got fright- 
ened, and ran down the bank. He was no- 
where to be seen. Then first I was terri- 
fied, and shouted to the others. They 

“came, and we searched; but in vain. They 
could all tell that I was like one distracted, 
that I searched night and day, without eat- 
ing or sleeping, and refused to give him up 
even when every one else had long lost 
hope. A man about half a mile down 
river told us next day that he saw some- 
thing floating past him as he was out in his 
boat, and thought at the time it was a log; 
but still, recollected thinking too that it 
was a little like aman. That was all we 
ever heard. 

“IT came home then, more dead than 
alive. Why should I havetold? I had no 
more intention of doing what I did than I 
have of drowning myself this minute, nor 
half somuch. To what end should I have 
told? In reality, it was an accident. The 
family clung to me, and I felt as if I was 
in some measure expiating, and doing his 
work, when I made myself useful to them. 
I had all the time the feeling that whether 
Oliyia loved me or not, his mother, and 
aunt, and younger brothers should lean on 
me as they would have done on him. I’m 
not a villain, sir! I’m nota monster! And 
do you suppose that I’ve been happy these 
ten years? God knows I haven’t. I have 
been in torment. I have looked for detec- 
tion at every step. I have cursed myself 
for not telling the truth at first, when it 
was possible. And you ask why I wish to 
marry Olivia? I love her! I could more 
easily give up my life than promise not to 
win her if I can. And she loves me! I 
almost wish she did not, but she does.’’ 

There was silence for a moment, broken 
only by Severn’s labored breathing. Then 
he sighed, wiped his forehead again, and 
resumed in an unsteady voice, that shook 
with sorrow rather than excitement: 

“That isn’t all that I have suffered. I 
was fond of Augustine. He was a gener- 
ous, loving-hearted boy, and every year I 
have lived since then I have understood 
better what his pain was, and how patient 
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I ought to have been. I have sat for hours 
sometimes tormenting myself with think- 
ing how I might have spoken to him, over- 
looked his accusations, comforted him, 
tried to make him find some recompense in 
my love for that he had been obliged to 
renounce. But just as I have cheated my- 
self into thinking almost that 1 have com- 
forted him, that he lives, I hear again that 
horrible plunge, then hold my breath in 
the silence that follows. Poor Augustine! 
He was a noble, talented fellow. He would 
have made more of a man than | should 
under any circumstances. I tell you, sir,’’ 
looking up suddenly into his companion’s 
face, with his eyes swimming in tears, 
‘with all my heart I wish that Augustine 
had lived, and I had been the one to make 
that fatal plunge. Only I wouldn’t have 
wished him to live with such a load on - 
soul as I have borne on mine.’’ 

Even through his tears, Walter could see 
that Justin Wilder’s pale cold face had 
changed. It was flushed, and there were 
signs of emotion in it which he could not 
entirely canceal. He had found the story 
affecting. As the other finished, he rose 
hastily and began to walk up and down the 
floor. Severn dropped his face upon his 
arms leaning on the table, and waited. For 
some time he heard that hasty step go up 
and down, then it stopped near him. His 
heart almost stopped with it, for now he 
must hear his fate. Something touched 
his bowed head ; could it be g tender hand 
laid there ? 

“Dear boy!” said a voice, soft and ten- 
der asawoman’s. “I had no idea you felt 
so. I did not know all.” 

“My God!’ muttered Walter Severn, 
starting violently, and half looking round, 
his eyes dilated, his breath suspended. 

“There is some one in the passage-way,”’ 
whispered the other, looking intently at 
the glass door before him. He had seena 
corner of the curtain inside it raised, and 
the glitter of an eye behind. 

Severn said not a word, only sat mute, as 
if frozen, his eyes fixed on his companion. 

**] will go and see,”’ said Wilder. ‘ Stay 
here; and if I catch any one there, woe to © 
him!’ 

Scarcely had he left the room when there 
was a faint sound from the passage, as of a 
door hastily and softly shut, and a key 
turned in the lock. But though he tried 
the office door at the back of the one they 
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were in, and searched the entries, he could 
find no one. He came back into the room 
with fire in the eyes that had been so gen- 
tle a moment before. 

“The door is locked, but I know there 

was some one in that passage. Have youa 
key to the door?” 
' But there was no answer. Even as he 
spoke, Walter’s head dropped forward, and 
he slipped from his chair, and fell heavily 
to the floor. 

His look was so like death, that for the 
time all other thought was driven out of 
his companion’s mind. Water was at 
hand, and that he brought and bathed the 
cold face. But when at length those pale 
lids were lifted, and the breath came back, 
ten minutes had elapsed. If during that 
time a man had crept through the dark en- 
try past their open door, neither of the two 
knew it. When they looked again all was 
silent and solitary, the doors fast, the en- 
tries dark, no sign of any one even on the 
sidewalk outside. But Charles Tracy had 
found out all he wanted to know. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue fair continued three days, and was a 
perfect success; and to reward the ladies 
for their benevolent labors, the gentlemen 
arranged a steamboat excursion to be taken 


down the Largo. They were to start in the 
afternoon, go down toa grove about ten 
miles from the city, have a late dinner al 
fresco, and return by moonlight, with a 
band and dancing on deck. The pro- 
gramme was well arranged and carried 
out, and the company seemed to be in un- 
commonly good spirits. 

It was a rosy twilight when they went 
on board the steamer to return, and after 
going a few miles further down among the 
little group of islands at the mouth of the 
river, turned and steamed slowly up with 
the tide. They moved so slowly that they 
seemed rather to lie still, while the banks 
swam gradually downward and the ripples 
danced and glittered around them in time 
to the music of the band on board. 

Nothing is more romantic than music and 
moonlight on the water. They stir to the 
deeps all those sweet and mysterious im- 
pulses of which the heart of youth is capa- 
ble, and even to the aged they bring back a 
ghost of former transports. The company 
we are with now felt these influences the 
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more powerfully that they had just been 
unusually gay. They grew more silent, 
and from lively quadrilles subsided into 
dreamy waltzes. Now and then a couple 
dropped off and wandered away by them- 
selves to lean and look into the water, or 
off at the melancholy glory of the sky and 
earth, to murmur words eloquent with 
feeling, or sink into a yet more eloquent 
silence. 

But there are times when even this de- 
light may be oppressive from excess, when 
we would rather be separated a little from 
that which we most love. Two at least of 
this company found it so. Olivia and Wal- 
ter had been together all day without hin- 
drance, with something of their old ease 
and frankness. The strange interdict 
seemed to be withdrawn from her lover, 
she perceived, and he approached her fear- 
lessly. But that brief period of trouble 
had entirely changed her feelings towards 
him, or rather, had developed them, and 
Olivia half shrank from being quite alone 
with him. So when she saw Charles Tracy 
promenading to and fro near where they 
sat removed from the others, his presence, 
instead of being an annoyance, was rather 
a relief. When, presently, a pert little 
cousin of Walter’s came and begged him 
to dance with her, since she cvuld get no 
one else, she averred, Olivia laughingly 
bade him go, and not come near her again 
till they should be at the wharf. 

Then left alone, she sat smilingly looking 
in on the dancers, and thinking her own 
pleasant thoughts. She scarcely noticed 
at first that Tracy kept up his wearisome 
walking in her neighborhood, but after a 
while the steady sound of his feet going 
and coming attracted her attention. 

“Is he walking on a wager, I wonder?” 
she thought. ‘Or is he playing the de- 
spairing lover?” 

Then it struck her that he had been very 
odd during the last few days, that she had 
noticed he acted as if he wanted to speak 
to her, but did not wish to be observed do- 
ing so. 

“1 hope he isn’t going to be silly enough 
to talk love to me, when he must see that 
I am devoted to Walter,” she thought. 

Looking again at the dancers, she saw 
her lover whirling past with his eousin on 
his arm, and it seemed to her thaf he 
looked in her direction. She smiled, and 
repeated softly, “ entirely devoted to him!” 
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After him came another couple, waltzing 
with a smooth floating motion, full of inde- 
scribable grace. The lady’s hands were 
folded softly together, her eyes downcast, 
a faint color warmed her lovely face, even 
the broad eyelids looking like flushed snow. 
She moved like a cloud, with the gentle- 
man’s eyes fixed on her, bright and tender. 

“Certainly Mr. Wilder loves Cicely,’’ 
Olivia thought. ‘“‘He isn’t very frank 
about it, but I can see. I think she was 
jealous of me, the silly girl! I’m sure he 
never showed any feeling but kindness for 
me. I like him, too, now that he and 
Walter are friends. They were certainly 
very cool at one time. Perhaps Walter 
was jealous, though he wont own it.” 

Tramp, tramp! It was really wearisome 
to hear. 

“Ts it a troubled conscience that makes 
you so unquiet, Charles ?”’ she asked, rais- 
ing her voice a little as Tracy’s promenade 
brought him within speaking distance of 
her. 

Yes,’”’ he answered, abruptly. 

“Then I advise you to go to confession 
at once,” she said, laughing. 

“That is precisely what I want to do,’’ 
he said, in a low hurried voice, coming a 
step nearer, then glancing towards the 
dancers to see if he were discovered. “I 
want to tell you something, Olivia, but I 
can’t do it in this public place.” 

then put it off,’ she replied, care- 
lessly. ‘* [dare say it makes no difference.” 

“You think, perhaps, that I wish to 
speak of love,” he said, in a bitter tone. 
‘You mistake. What I have to say con- 
cerns you, not me, and is of importance. 
It is solely to save you from committing a 
terrible mistake that I wish to speak.” 

If she found his words verging on ora- 
tory, his face showed earnestness enough 
to sober her. ‘‘ What in the world do you 
mean?” she asked. ‘I hate mysteries. 
If you have anything to tell me, pray tell 
it.”’ 

“T have told you that I cannot where 
there is danger of being observed, or over- 
heard, or interrupted,” he said. 

‘* What can Ido then ?” demanded Olivia, 
alarmed in spite of herself. 

He seemed to consider. In fact, he had 
the matter all arranged beforehand. 

“There’s a little nook round there on 
the side,” he said, ‘‘and I noticed before 
dark that there were two chairs init. If 
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you will go there, I will follow you 
presently.” 

Olivia hesitated. She disliked such ap- 
pointments and appearances of secrecy, 
and she knew that she would be missed. 
But curiosity and alarm got the better of 
her scruples, and she nodded assent. The 
nook to which she went was perfectly se- 
cluded and dark, being on the shady side 
of the boat, in an angle outside the saloon. 
No one could possibly see them without 
coming there, and even the most romantic 
couples would scarcely choose so out-of- 
the-way a retreat. 

Tracy strolled leisurely into the saloon, 
spoke to one and another, went aft, and 
when he thought himself unobserved, stole 
out round the boatside, climbing over in- 
tervening obstacles, and reached the place 
where Olivia stood irresolute, and half 
ashamed of herself. 

“Tt’s such a queer place to come to,” 
she said, in a tone of annoyance. 

** The circumstances justify even a great- 
er departure from conventionality,” the 
gentleman said. ‘‘ What I have to tell you 
is of the greatest importance. It concerns 
the happiness and peace of your life. And 
yet, no one but yourself must know it. It 
is for that reason that I wanted to be safe 
from observation while telling you, lest you 
might be overcome, and betray what you 
know, or rather, that you know. For there 
are two others here who possess this knowl- 
edge besides me.” 

are they?’ she demanded, trying 
to maintain her calmness, but feeling as 
though her breathing grew more and more 
oppressed, as though some terrible weight 
were sinking down upon her and shutting 
her in. 

“Mr. Justin Wilder and Walter Severn.” 

“Then Walter will tell me,’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘I don’t care to learn any of his 
secrets from another, and I will not. Wal- 
ter will tell me anything [ ought to know.” 

‘For God’s sake, stop!” he said, catch- 
ing her arm as she started to go away. 
“You will ruin him! You don’t know 
what you are about. He will never tell 
you, and to speak to him of it, is to lose 
him forever. He has concealed it from 
you for years.” 

She stopped, hesitated, then sank into a 
chair and leaned back in it as if faint. 
**Tell me!’ she whispered. ‘If I have a 
right to know.”’ 
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** You have a right to know, poor child !’’ 
the gentleman said, with a pity that was 
not insincere. “It is my sacred duty to 
tell you, since others have made it neces- 
sary. But you must call up your fortitude, 
Olivia. It is very hard, but you must not 
only bear it, but conceal from others that 
you have anything to bear.’’ 

*““O, what does it all mean?’ she said, 
faintly. 

“T was wrong to attempt to tell you 
here!’ he exclaimed. ‘I will put it off. 
You are not able to hear it. Go back the 
Way you came, and, as you value Walter 
Severn’s life, do not breathe a word of this 
to any one.”’ 

She sprang up and stopped him in her 
turn. Anything was better than suspense. 
“Tt was only for a moment,” she said. 
“You know I have fortitude, Charles. 
You remember when we heard of Augus- 
tine’s death; I never gave up, though I 
was but a little girl, and was as fond of 
him as a sister could be of a brother. But 
when I saw mother and Aunt Sarah over- 
come, I was quite calm, and tried to com- 
fort them. Don’t you remember ?”’ 

“IT know you were a little heroine,” he 
“ And 


said, looking at her admiringly. 
now, Olivia, you have got perhaps a hard- 


er blow to bear. Could you bear to know 
that not only must you give up Walter Sev- 
ern, but you must make him think that 
you do not love him, that, perhaps, you 
prefer some’one else 

“TI could give Walter up if it were nec- 
essary,”’ she said, after a minute; “but I 
never could or would deny that I love him. 
He knows that I do.” 

The young man’s face darkened and 
hardened. It was not a pleasant thing for 
him to hear from the woman he loved. 

“Then your giving him up would be 
ruin to him!” he said, impatiently. ‘If 
he thinks that you give him up still loving 
him, he will know the reason, even though 
you never hint it, and it will make him 
desperate. You must do all or nothing.” 

* “You accuse him!” she said, passion- 
ately. ‘Don’t think that I will believe 
anything against him without proof. Don’t 
imagine that I can be made to believe him 
in any way unworthy. Tell me now, and 
without any further delay. I am able to 
listen to anything. Don’t fear that I shall 
lose my self-possession. But recollect, you 
are not to reflect on him.” 
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She settled herself back in her seat with 
an air of impatience, and prepared to listen. 

“*T have no fancies on the subject,’’ she 
heard the words as through a mist. “I 
heard every word of Walter Severn’s con- 
fession, and out of his own mouth I con- 
demn him.” 

The dance ended, and the company scat- 
tered themselves about. The band stopped, . 
and there was singing. Olivia was nowhere 
to be seen. Charles Tracy lounged through 
the saloon a moment or so, then disap- - 
peared. There was a slight collation, but 
still no sign of Olivia. Walter Severn be- 
gan to grow uneasy. She might beill. He 
had certainly expected to find her when 
the dance was over where he had left her. 
He wandered about, then asked one of the 
young ladies where she was. 

Nell Cary was a trifle malicious. She 
did not find herself much attended to by 
gentlemen, and was none too well pleased 
with those young ladies who were more 
favored. Here was a chance to inflict a 
little gentle punishment. 

“T don’t believe you need be anxious 
about her,” she said, with a laugh. “I 
fancy she is taken care of.”’ 

** How?” he asked, in surprise. 

“QO, I never tell tales,” said the girl, 
with a toss of the head. 

“A very commendable resolution!’ he 
remarked, haughtily, turning on his heel. 
Nell Cary was one of the greatest gossips 
in Manton. 

Stop!’ she cried out, running after 
him. ‘‘ Now don’t be vexed. I didn’t 
mean to be provoking. The fact is, I saw 
Olivia go round to a place outside the sa- 
loon when you first began to dance, and 
Charles Tracy came through the saloon 
and went out the other way to join her. 
He had carried two chairs out there. I 
saw him. And he has been in twice, and 
just walked about a minute, then gone 
back again to her. You needn’t look so 
astonished. He has always been in love 
with her, everybody knows, and I suppose 
he wanted to give her a good chance to re- 
fuse him.” 

**Has she come in?” asked the young 
man, more astonished than angry. 

“TI don’t know. I think they are out 
there now.” 

The boat steamed up the river through 
the reflected lights of the city—golden 
lights quivering on the moonlighted silver 
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of the water. Just before they reached 
the wharf, Walter Severn, looking out 
upon the deck, saw Olivia sitting where he 
had left her nearly two hours before. She 
was surrounded by some of the gayest of 
the company, and was laughing and talk- 
ing merrily. So much engaged was she 
indeed that she scarcely noticed him when 
he came to her, and seemed almost an- 
noyed when he spoke to her. 

“You are waiting for me? O, thank 
you!” half looking away from him. ‘ Well, 
I’m ready. But where is your cousin Ber- 
tie? She is going up with us. Here, Ber- 
tie, we are going on shore!’ 

Nothing is more provoking to a lover 
who hopes for a tete-a-tete walk with his 
lady, than to have a third person foisted 
upon him. 

Being already a little out of temper, 
Walter was not improved by it. He was 
very silent all the way up the hill, though 
his two companions chattered and laughed 
incessantly, and only found voice when 
Bertie was left at her own door. But then 
there were only a few steps more. 

“Tam glad you are so happy!’ the gen- 
tleman said then in that injured tone 
which we lords of creation do assume 
when we witness a cheerfulness which 
does not apparently find its cause in us. 

‘Happy!’ she repeated, hurriedly. ‘‘ Yes, 
of course. Why not? Here we are, and I 
am so glad! You’ve no idea how tired 
and sleepy I am. I believe all the non- 
sense I have been talking has been in a 
dream. Positively, my eyes are half shut. 
Good-night.”’ 

“‘ You remember the song, ‘1 have some- 
thing sweet to tell you?” he said, detain- 
ing her hand on his arm. “If only you 
would talk some such nonsense to me in 
your sleep! I wont keep you long. Dear 
Olivia, say it once for me!’ 

O, that song! She had sung it to him 
only the day before, in a mood half laugh- 
ing, half passionate. ‘Once more!” he 
said; and why not? It was but once. 

“*T love you! LIadore you! 
But I’m talking in my sleep!” 

The first words were uttered in a tone of 
fervid earnestness, and for a brief instant 
she leaned slightly toward him, as if she 
would have thrown herself onto his breast. 
Then, suddenly drawing back, she laughed 
out the last line, and, breaking from him, 
ran into the house. 
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“What a mood she is in!’ he said to 
himself, hardly knowing whether to be 
more dissatisfied or delighted. ‘I never 
knew her to be so capricious or more 
beautiful.” 

Mrs. Malvern, sitting up to wait for Oliv- 
ia, heard the voives outside and her daugh- 
ter’s laugh. 

“Dear child!’ she thought, smiling. 
“ How happy she is!’ 

She heard the street door open and shut, 
and listened for Olivia’s step on the stairs. 
But it did not come. Probably she had 
gone into the dining-room for a lunch, as 
she sometimes did after being out, when 
she did not expect any one to sit up for her. 
But now her mother had quite a little 
repast set out up stairs. Going on the wa- 
ter made one so hungry, and one never got 
enough at those picnic excursions. 

She went out to the head of the stairs 
and called, ‘‘Come up here, Oli. I’ve got 
some sponge cake and mulled wine for 
you.” 

There was no answer. She called again, 
but still no answer. Where had the child 
gone to? She leaned over the railing, and 
looked down to see if there was any light. 
There was none except what shone in 
from the street through the long sidelights 
of the portico. But what was that lying on 
the entry floor? Had Olivia dropped her 
mantle? She called again in a frightened 
voice, and still there was no answer; but 
there seemed a slight motion in that object 
lying prone below. 

With breathless haste the mother ran 
down the stairs, calling loudly for assist- 
ance before she was half way down. For 
there lay Olivia, with her face perfectly 
white and her eyes closed. But she stirred 
a little, and moaned when her mother lifted 
her head and spoke to her. ‘“ Do speak, 
my child! What is the matter?” 

“I’m only faint,’’ the girl gasped out. 
“Hold me a little while, mother. Don’t 
make me stir for a minute.”’ 

Frightened faces gathered about her. 
“Tt is that steamboat!’ Miss Sarah said. 
“It’s the worst thing in the world to go on 
the water and get stirred up, without being 
quite seasick. It always makes me faint.” 

“Yes, that is it,” Olivia faltered out. 
“Now I can get up. Don’t be frightened, 
mother dear.”’ 

And then with a weary heart she climbed 
the stairs. 
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A FAREWELL. 


I’m steering down life’s changing stream, 


And sometimes linger near the shore, 
To backward look along the reach 

Of wood and stream I’ve passed before, 
Across the belt of sunny vales, 

Across the mere of silent tears, 


Across the blue and breezy hills, 
Across the land of joys and fears. 


The picture darkens as I gaze, 
A great tide in my bosom swells, 

I lift my head, though proud tears start, 
And bravely, calmly say Farewell.” 

What tho’ back there June’s balmy breath 
Floated in sweetness and in sound, 

And love, and joy, and youth, and mirth, 
With song and beauty glad earth crowned! 


What though the light that filled our eyes 
Stole through the morning’s pearly bars, 
Or, glinting through the fragrant boughs, 
Made witch-light neath the summer stars ! 
What tho’ we wandered where the earth 
Was lovelier than enchanted dreams, 
And great white flowers, pale and sweet, 
Looked up from purple-shadow’d streams! 


The eyes we loved, the hearts we claimed, 
Seemed mirrors of our faith and trust; 

Nor heard we then the wild notes ring 
That wails through life of “ dust to dust.” 


If storms arose, we tinted them 

With beauty all around the gloom, 
Like summer clouds when tempest-touched, 
Bright lights along the edges bloomed. 


What though back there cold shadows lie 
All dark and still upon the shore, 


And low sad echoes wander back 
From woodlands where the day is o’er! 
What tho’ through pallid moonlight rifts, 
We see the bleak and barren graves, 


Nor kissed by dew,nor crowned with light, 
But guarded by the restless waves! 


What though we see poor errors lie 
Sad wrecks of what seemed best and right, 
When clouds draped all the sky in gloom, 
And rain fell with the starless night. 
Father, thy own great light of love 
Will break along the sky at last, 
And good to us through sorrows come, 
And wisdom from a saddened past. 


Who knows but angels hovering fair, 
With pure white wings above the gloom, 
May hallow all that’s gathered there, 
As dust and darkness neath the tomb? 
For God’s dear providence is wise, 
And full of love we may not see, 
And though he casts our idols down, 
Tis best for us and ought to be. 


So silently I steer my way 
Adown life’s rapid changing stream, 
Though one ear greets the ocean’s storms, 
And one the drifting song of dreams. 
I know the Hand that rules the storms, 
That brings the stars when day is done, 
So trustingly through tears I look, 
And bravely, calmly steermeon. B.D. RB. 


THE IMPRESSED SEAMAN.—Aw Sartor’s YARN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


Ir was in 1793 that I lay in the ship 
Panther at Londonderry. Ireland was 
then in a state of commotion with the 
famous rebellion of the period, and the 
city was full of English soldiers. I was 
much interested in the old historic town 
which, from time to time, had given the 
Sassenagh (the Gaelic for Englishman) such 
abundant trouble. 

One day while the ship was waiting 
freight, I had opportunity to walk upon 
the great wall which encompasses the 
place. A group of remarkable faces here 
attracted my attention. They were those 
of a middle-aged woman, a girl of seven- 


teen, and a boy of fifteen. The appearance 
of all three was interesting, but the face 
and figure of the young girl were the most 
beautiful that I had ever looked upon. 
The group conversed in animated tones, 
speaking, however, the ancient Irish, with 
which I was totally unacquainted. Their 
gestures and apparently indignant though 
partially suppressed sentences, on the ap- 
pearance of a squad of English soldiers 
near the wall, led me to suppose them 
touched with the calamities of their nation, 
and deeply in sympathy with the rebellion. 
Presently there passed near them a British 
officer. It seemed probable that they did 
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not suppose him to understand the Irish 
language, for their conversation continued 
while the officer drew very near them. I 


heard from the boy the term “ Sassenagh,” 
coupled apparently with an expression of 


patriotic or incensed feeling, though of this 
I could judge only by what followed. 
Instantly the officer halted in his walk, 
and then starting violently towards the 
young lad, struck him with the flat of his 


sword, almost felling him to the flinty wall. 
Surprised as he was, the youth immediately 
recovered his balance, and though helpless 
before an armed enemy, he seemed ready 
with his naked hand to return the blow of 
the sword. His face had a brave defying 
look; yet what a mere mite he would have 
been to the burly Englishman. The latter, 
incensed at the lad’s unconquered attitude, 
seemed about to repeat the blow, while the 
mother and sister lifted their supplicating 
arms. I stood within twenty feet of the 
group. 

“You mean miserable coward!’ I cried; 
“another blow and you go off the wall!’ 

I was stout and quick. I had hauled out 
many an earring, and steered a ship in a 
gale. Nevertheless, as the English officer 
rushed upon me with his sword, I must 
have fallen beneath it had not the Celtic 
lad, by grasping the legs of my adversary, 
caused him to stumble. Ere he recovered, 
I grasped his sword arm and struck him in 
the face. As he reeled backward, I suc- 
ceeded in wrenching the weapon from his 
grasp. Confused, yet raging, he felt fran- 
tically for a pistol, when suddenly up went 
his arms and legs at once. An instant’s 
struggle to regain his poise, a quick flutter 
of his scarlet coat, and then backward and 
downward ; he was gone—right off the wall 
of Londonderry! 

My heart leaped up with fright. What 
was I but a murderer? I looked down. IL 
saw his red coat and his buff knee-breeches. 
He had struck upon a wide-spread bramble 
which broke his fall. Right lustily he be- 
stirred himself to clear his garments and to 
pick up his “ at.’ His round English 
curses fell soothingly upon my conscience, 
for as yet [had done no murder. I threw 
his sword after him and bade him good-by. 

My new-made Irish friends were aware 
of the dangerous position in which all of 
us were now placed, and together we hur- 
ried away. 

It happened that no soldier or partisan 

26 


of England had witnessed the transaction, 
and thus we regained the city streets un- 
molested. The mother, who, together with 
her children, spoke good English, though 


most at home in the Irish, thanked me for 


my interference in behalf of her boy. She 
had suffered much from the ‘‘ Sassenagh,”’ 
as had her unhappy country, and would be 
glad to seek refuge beyond the sea. Her 
husband, Captain O’Hara, was about to 


sail for America, in command of a mer- 


chant vessel, and thither herself and 
children were to accompany him. Should 
circumstances so direct, they might perma- 
nently reside there; but, at the least, the 
voyage would secure them for a time from 
the perils they must otherwise encounter 
at home. 

Near the water-side we met Captain 
O’Hara. I must accompany him on board 
his vessel, the fine brave lad that I was, for 
he would talk with me. Never had I seen 
a finer representative of old Erin’s sons. 
In addressing his daughter, his ‘‘ Cathleen 
astore,”’ his strong face so lighted up with 
tenderness, that I could not wonder at the 
expressive beauty of one descended from 
such a stock. 

Next morning, at sunrise, the chorus of 
**O heave ho!’ came lustily over the har- 
bor, as the topsail-yards of the brig St. 
Patrick went slowly up to the topmost- 
heads, Her anchor was hove to the bow, 
her topgallant-sails were set, and she stood 
out to sea. 

I dared scarcely hope that a delicate 
handkerchief, momentarily waved above 
the bulwarks as she passed our ship, had 
aught of encouragement for the feeling I 
had most at heart. That handkerchief, 
‘spotted with strawberries’’—how white 
the hand beneath it! 

The St. Patrick was gone and Cathleen; 
but all my heart was changed, and I was 
no more the careless sea-boy of the day 
previous. As if to increase my melan- 
choly, an Irish sailor at evening sang a 
sweet but tragic ballad. It swept along 
the waters like a prophecy of sorrow: 

“ Thy lover will share thy death slumber with thee, 
O Cathleen Mavourneen, acushia machree!” 
We sailed soon after for home. France 

and the United States were then virtually 

at war with eacn other, although hostilities 
were never formally declared, and a very 
notable incident of our passage was an en- 
gagement with a French privateer. She 
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attacked us in what was almost a gale, and 
so heavy a swell was running that hardly a 
shot touched the ship. I think we fired 
better than the enemy, for although the 
Hirondelle carried sixteen guns, we beat 
her off with two old rusty six-pounders. 
Upon arriving home, I learned that the 
brig St. Patrick had not reached the port 
for which she sailed. It is needless to 
dwell upon my disappointment. I re- 
mained long waiting, but it was finally an- 
nounced, by a neutral vessel, that the Irish 


brig had fallen a prey to the Hirondelle, 


the very privateer which had engaged our 
ship, and I doubted not that the bright 
face of Cathleen was in the Frenchman’s 
cabin at the very moment we were firing 
upon him. 

Never again, I mused, could the daughter 
6f Erin become a reality in my experience ; 
yet my nightly dreams were gladdened by 
her presence, and it seemed strange that 
they always resulted favorably. I have 
ever had faith in dreams. The night be- 
fore our engagement with the Hirondelle, 
I had dreamed of Cathleen as dressed in 
the blue, white and scarlet of France. 

The elder Adams was now president, and 
although no lover of French republicanism, 
he would gladly have avoided war with the 
ambitious Gauls. Yet something must be 
done to protect our commerce, and soon 
the names of vessels fitting out against the 
French became familiar to all mariners. 

I shipped in the Constellation frigate, 
rating thirty-eight guns, and commanded 
by Captain Truxton. A nobler object than 
this American ship of war, as under her 
three topsails, topgallant-sails and royals, 
with her broad courses heavily swelling, 
her spanker, staysails, jib and flying-jib all 
taking the quartering breeze, as she stood 
out of the Chesapeake, it would not be 
easy to conceive. 

Many of our tars regretted that it was 
not the English instead of the French of 
whom we were sent in quest; for the deeds 
of the previous thirty years had given our 
countrymen as great dislike for the former 
as gratitude toward the latter. Besides, 
the capture of a French ship could by no 
means be regarded as so notable an achieve- 
ment as the capture of an Englishman of 
the same rate. If those of my readers care- 
less of historical information should doubt 
that we were ever in a state of actual war 
with France, the records of ’98 and ’99 will 


enlighten them. Nothing is more interest- 
ing than a file of old newspapers of that 
stirring period. 

Crossing the Gulf Stream, the Constella- 
tion bore away for the West Indies, where 
the French were carrying things with a 
high hand. Never had a ship a finer crew 
than ours, or a better commander. From 
the rough old salts in the round-tops to the 
powder-boys of the gundeck, every soul on 
board loved and respected Captain Truxton. 

For some time we cruised off the Wind- 
ward Islands without falling in with an 
enemy. Once we ran as far south as Mar- 
tinique, then returned to the neighborhood 
of Montserrat and Guadaloupe. At length, 
on the ninth of February, 1799, while off 
Montserrat, we espied a sail to the lee- 
ward. The Constellation immediately bore 
down for her, while the stranger, who was 
hauled close on the wind, appeared per- 
fectly willing to meet us. We soon per- 
ceived her to be a frigate of equal force 
with the Constellation; that is to say, she 
rated thirty-eight guns, but carried forty. 
nine. All ships of war at that period car- 
ried more than their rate. The stranger 
had, like ourselves, twenty-eight eighteen- 
pounders on her gundeck, and twenty-one 
on her spar-deck,.one of the latter being a 
shifting gun. 

Whether she were French or English we 
knew not, but many of us guessed her to 
be the French frigate Insurgente, a ship of 
which we had heard—a remarkably fast 
sailer, and a very active depredator upon 
American commerce. At all events, she 
was a fine-looking vessel. 

We were quite close upon the strange 
ship when the Constellation sent up a large 
ensign at the mizzen, and immediately 
after a smaller one at the fore. The last 
the stranger could see plainly, but the other 
was hidden by the sails ahead of it. In- 
stantly the French tri-color floated from 
the opposing ship, and suspense was ended. 
Some of my readers may have heard an 
old song in which this scene is related. It 
was written by one of our midshipmen, 
and commenced thus: 

“Twas on the ninth of February, 

As at Montserrat we lay, 

We espied the l’Insurgente, 
Just at the break of day. 

We raised the orange and the blue. 

To see if they our signal knew, 

The Constellation and her crew 

Of brave Yankee boys.” 
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The “orange and blue” does not, how- 
ever, refer to the flag, but to a signal con- 
sisting of those colors, which we had shown 
without getting an answer, 

I recall at this moment the opening of 
the battle with all its incidents. First of 
all, the Frenchman poured a fire from his 
quarter-deck, then, section by section, 
came his entire broadside. I remember 
the thick smoke, and_ how his sails and 
spars grew indistinct, as if ina fog. Then 
a deep concussion shook our decks, as the 
Constellation, from her long eighteens, 
gave back the compliment. 

As the battle went on, my nerves of hear- 
ing seemed torn and distracted by the 
tremendous roar. I doubted whether I 
should ever be able to hear again. The 
queer, jarring, tearing sensation in my 
head was every moment intensified by a 
volley of musketry at my elbow, or the 
crash of an eighteen-pounder close to my 
ear. Both ships were enveloped in rolling 
clouds of smoke, but the flashes from the 
guns, and the tall spars dimly seen above, 
told each combatant where to direct his 
aim. 

At intervals a fresher breeze would some- 
what clear the air; then we could see our 
grim enemy, with his black and active 
muzzles, his torn rigging and spars. Here 
were shrouds hanging loose; there, yards 
shattered and braces cut away. Still the 
tri-color, dusky in the battle-cloud, waved 
at his mizzen; for the Frenchman was no 
coward, and he made a gallant fight. 

On board the Constellation, in working 
both ship and guns, there was the utmost 
regularity. The marines from the poop- 
deck kept up a ceaseless fire of musketry, 
and the long eighteens in the broadside an 
unbroken roar. The Frenchman, with all 
his courage, being at length so disabled as 
to manceuvre with difficulty, we took a 
position on his weather-bow, raking him 
fore and aft. At last he struck his colors. 
He had fought nobly, but he was only a 
Frenchman. 

Three cheers went up from the Constel- 
lation’s deck. Our loss was comparatively 
slight, and the damage to the ship could be 
soon repaired; but the Insurgente (for we 
had correctly guessed the name of our an- 
tagonist) presented a sorrowful spectacle. 
Her rigging hung entangled, eut elose to 
the deck, and her hull was riddled with 
shot. All around her bends, up and down 
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from the scuppers to the water-line, the 
planking was crimsoned with blood. A 
terrible carnage, we knew, must strew her 
decks, yet, from a feeling entirely human, 
every one of our men desired to be the first 
on board of her. As saith the song to 
which I have alluded: 


“ The blood did from her scuppers run, 
The Frenchmen cried ‘ we are undone! 
The battle’s fought, the victory won, 

By brave Yankee boys!” 


I do not think the Frenchmen said just 
this; they worded their remarks differently. 

Our first lieutenant went on board to 
take possession, but I was not of his boat’s 
crew. I remember distinctly the appear- 
ance of the French officers who came to us 
in the returning boat. They were very 
few, for most of‘ the brave fellows were 
beyond the grasp of captivity. ; 

After a time a man was sent to us who 
had been a prisoner to the French, and 
whom I recognized before he came over 
the gangway. He was Captain O’Hara, 
once of the brig St. Patrick. 

It is not my purpose to relate surprises, 
with all their accompanying ejaculations, 
Sun, and storm, and anxiety had written 
their story in the face of the Celtic captain. 
Captured by the Hirondelle, he had wit- 
nessed the passage at arms between that 
vessel and the Panther. We killed, he 
said, three of the Frenchmen and wounded 
eight. « 

A short time subsequent to this, the 
Hirondelle fell in with a British privateer, 
called the Cinque Ports. The latter was 
of inferior force, yet, in the battle which 
ensued, the sons of Albion were, as a mat- 
ter of course, triumphant. The French- 
man seemed to have a passion for engaging 
his enemies in a gale of wind, for now, as 
in his brush with the Panther, it was blow- 
ing very hard, and the swell was heavy. 
The English carried the Hirondelle by 
boarding, but immediately after the battle 
the latter shipped a sea, which swept al- 
most every man from her decks, and at the 
same time drove her clear from the Eng- 
lishman, whose maintopmast in the mean- 
time went overboard. Some half-doz3n of 
the English were lost, but the remainder, 
being carried by the sea directly against 
their own vessel, succeeded in getting on 
board of her. Captain O’Hara and young 
Cathal, the boy whom I had protected in 
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Londonderry, having at that moment been 
liberated, were swept by the sea, the for- 
mer overboard, and the latter into the 
Hirondelle’s rigging. 

Scrambling on board the British brig, 
upon whose decks the sea itself had well 
nigh carried him, the Irish captain saw 
himself separated from his family. To 
make matters worse, the wind now blew 
with such increased vi‘lence that it was 
utterly impossible for ths English, in the 
disabled condition of their vessel, to re- 
gain possession of the prize. They had the 
mortification to see the vertical stripes of 
scarlet, white and azure once more go up 
to the peak of the Hirondelle, as, shattered 
by sea and riddled by shot, yet still quite 
manageable, she stood off under her courses 
and topsails. 

Vainly the captain of the Cinque Ports 
cursed the loss of his maintopmast, as 
without it he could keep nowhere near the 
wind, but was obliged to head three or four 
points a-lee of the chase. The feelings of 
Captain O’ Hara, with his wife and children 
still in the hands of the enemy, found their 
only relief in the reflection that the latter 
had thus far treated them kindly, and 
would probably continue to do so, as the 
French republicans had always a sympathy 
for les Irelandois, however such sympathy 
might be unequal to pecuniary temptation. 

With her spare rigging and spars, the 
Cinque Ports was soon repaired. She had 
lost no less than four prize captains, and 
her commander, previously acquainted with 
Captain O’Hara, whom he had met in the 
West Indies, appointed him master of the 
first prize which fell prey to the privateer 
after her adventure with the Hirondelle. 

**We had six prize masters,” said the 
English captain, ‘‘when we left Jamaica. 
Two were sent off in prizes, two killed in 
fight, and two washed off the decks of that 
blasted Frenchman.” 

Captain O’Hara proceeded to Jamaica 
with his prize, where the proceeds of his 
share placed him above immediate want. 
He now spent several weeks in the endeay- 
or to learn something of the Hirondelle, 
and the situation of his wife and children. 
He was unable, however, to ascertain more 
than that the French privateer was not, as 
yet, known to have arrived at any port. 
The suspense was dreadful, but he had no 
means of hastening the result. His chief 
dependence was upon the kind offices of 
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the various British officials at the French 
ports, who were informed of the circum- 
stances. 

In the meantime he had visited Barba- 
does, and soon after, embarking thence on 
the return to Jamaica, he was captured by 
the Insurgente. She stood northward to 
Montserrat, where the guns of the Constel- 
lation put a full stop to her mischievous 
enterprises. 

While listening to Captain O’Hara’s 
story, I felt for him more sympathy than 1 
could well express—he was so earnest, so 
honest, and withal he so stout-heartedly 
bore up. Nothing he yet knew of |’ Hiron- 
delle, his wife, or Cathal, or bright-eyed 
Cathleen. And now, as the possibility of 
their having gone down in the battle-torn 
barque of the Frenchman became more 
and more apparent, the more I pondered it, 
the sad lines I had heard at Londonderry 
came freshly back: 


“ Thy lover will share thy death slum ber with thee, 
O Cathleen Mavourneen, acushia machree!” 


Standing to the northward, we were 
nearly up with Hatteras, when the Con- 
stellation made prize of a merchant ship 
from New Orleans (then a French port), 
for Bordeaux. I was of the number sent 
to take possession of her. It was evening, 
and, in going up the side, our midshipman 
dropped the prize papers which Captain 
Truxton had giver him, a mishap that left 
the young officer in command with no 
written authority. For three days we had 
that kind of weather which one is apt to 
encounter off Cape Hatteras, cutting off all 
communication with the frigate, until 
finally we lost sight of her for good. 

The storm at last subsiding, we stood on . 
out of the Gulf Stream and headed for 
Chesapeake Bay. Within two hours’ sail 
of Cape Henry, we were brought to by the 
Eurydice frigate. Her captain could have 
hung us all handsomely, for we had no 
papers, but he chose to act differently. 
Taking advantage of our position, he 
claimed three other men and myself as 
British subjects. Protestation availed noth- 
ing, and in sight of Cape Henry, with the 
Chesapeake opening before us, we were 
transferred to his ship. 

Had not accident left us at his mercy, 
he would not, perhaps, have ventured to 
impress American man-of-war’s men; but 
though he doubted not the truth of our 
story, inasmuch as he allowed the midship- 
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man to proceed with the prize, he knew 
that the strict letter of maritime law was 
against us, and that, therefore, he would 
not be called to account for this outrage 
upon our navy. 

May I never again experience the feeling 
with which I saw Cape Henry fade away. 
But the first day passed, and the next, and 
still the next again, and I grew familiar 
with the decks of King George’s ship of 
war—with her grim eighteens, her heavy 
spars and sails, and the very ringbolts in 
her planks—for the unhappiness I felt 
ground my surroundings into my soul. 
Soon it was a week, then a month, and 
then six months that I had swung my ham- 
mock on her berth-deck. 

We cruised in the West Indian seas, 
touching at Barbadoes and at Jamaica. 
The Constellation had been home, and re- 
turned upon a second cruise. We heard 
of but did not see her—heard of her battle 
with the Vengeance, a French ship of fifty 
guns, in which the latter, though dreadfully 
beaten, managed to escape under cover of 
darkness, 

Nothing could I positively learn of the 
Hirondelle, but my means of information 
were so limited that this was not remark- 
able. Yet were she still an active cruiser, 
it was but reasonable to suppose that some 
intelligence of her would reach us. I 
feared she must be still missing—gone 
down in mid-ocean with Cathal and his 
sister. 

Whenever I planned desertion, some un- 
looked-for incident would occur to defeat 
my project. Once, in Port Royal harbor, 
I swam two miles, reaching the shore and 
giving myself half an hour’s rest, only to 
be in time for an encounter with the ruffi- 
ans who had attacked the first lieutenant 
of the Eurydice. He was returning from a 
visit to a lady whose residence overlooked 
the harbor, when he was set upon, probably 
for his guineas and watch. I had helped 
him out of the difficulty by knocking down 
one of his assailants, while he shot another, 
when a number of negroes leaped into the 
footpath, and the lieutenant, seeing who I 
was, told them to detain me. My good 
deed, however, in his behalf secured me 
from any further punishment for desertion 
than that of being kept for four days in 
irons. 

On recovering from the despair of my 
impressment from the American ship, I 


had at first anticipated some excitement 
from expected contests with the French; 
but such contests were not so frequent as 
the romantic admirer of naval prowess may 
suppose. The French, sure to suffer de- 
feat, had learned to give British ships of 
war a wide berth; and thus the six months 
of my service on board the Eurydice had 
given no opportunity for battle. 

But it was now that off Barbadoes, in 
company with the Agamemnon, seventy- 
four, commanded by Sir Edward Berry, we 
fell in with four ships, mounting respect- 
ively, sixty, forty-six, forty and thirty-two 
guns. The Agamemnon, although rating 
but seventy-four, carried eighty-six guns; 
while the Eurydice, rating but thirty-six, 
carried forty-four. Thus, we had two ships 
mounting one hundred and thirty guns, 
against four ships mounting one hundred 
and seventy-eight guns. 

This battle afforded a spectacle worth all 
my six months of enforced servitude. 
There was some manceuvering for advan- 
tage of position, and the ships became 
somewhat scattered, the Agamemnon, with 
two opponents, getting a mile from us. 
She engaged the Vantour, sixty, and the 
Hector, forty-six; the two antagonists 
which closed with the Eurydice being the 
Republique, forty, and the Aigle, thirty- 
two. Our enemies endeavored to keep 
both on the same side of the Eurydice, in 
order to divide our broadside, but we had 
crew enough to man all our guns at once, 
though somewhat scantily; and, therefore, 
the old British sea-dog, our commander, 
insisted on getting between the French- 
men. Then, with the one on the star- 
board and the other on the larboard, we 
poured a full broadside into each. And 
such a roar, suck smoke and tlame! 

Meanwhile the Agamemnon, a mile dis- 
tant, was thundering from her castle-like 
sides on the two heavy ships opposed to 
her, her huge spars rocking to and fro with 
the recoil of her loud batteries, and the 
blood-red cross flaming out at her mizzen. 

The Eurydice suffered heavily; for the 
heroic «ourage of our two antagonists al- 
most redeemed their want of skill. They 
fired faster than ourselves, but with less 
accuracy, and their discharges were con- 
fused; so that they exemplified the prov- 
erb, “the more haste, the less speed.” 
Still, the great disparity of force would 
have rendered us fearful of the result, but 
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for the reflection that the opposing force 
was French while our own was English. 


In half an hour the forty gun ship struck | 


to the Eurydice, while her consort endeav- 
ored to get off. A brief pursuit, however, 
brought her to, but it was only to fight with 
a desperation that surprised us. The Eury- 
dice laid her on board, but the French cap- 
tain seemed to have gone insane, and he 
communicated his frenzy to his men. 
Seldom has naval warfare witnessed such 
a conflict. From stem to stern the decks 
were strewn with dead, and the ship swam 
in blood. At last the brave captain fell by 
a sword thrust from our first lieutenant, 
and then, as if the honor of France had 
hung upon his life, his men threw down 
their weapons. 

Ere this the forty-six gun frigate opposed 
to the Agamemnon had lost her foremast 
by the board, her mainmast-head, and 
about half of her mizzen-topmast. The 
British seventy-four had abandoned her to 
pursue the ship of sixty guns, which, terri- 
bly crippled, was making a running fight, 
under her fore-topsail and jib, the only 
sails she could set. The Briton soon closed 
with his foe, and when the smoke of the 
Agamemnon’s broadside had rolled to lee- 
ward, uncovering the tall spars of the 
Frenchman, we saw that the Republican 
ensign had done homage to the mistress of 
the deep. The forty-six gun ship, already 
helpless, was soon after taken possession 
of, as was also that of forty guns, which 
we had left astern in chasing the thirty-two. 

Washing the bloody decks and casting 
overboard the dead, we at once commenced 
repairing damages. Jury-masts were set 
up in the prizes, and stays, shrouds and 
running rigging replaced on board the 
victors. Our sails looked as if they had all 
served for targets. The enemy must have 
fired very high, for one of their shot had 
carried away our main-royal-yard. 

The day passed, and it was two bells (or 
nine o’clock) in the evening watch. We 
were slowly standing in for Barbadoes. 
The Eurydice had reached a position close 
a-beam of the Vantour, the prize of sixty 
guns. Some of our watch, in high spirits, 
were singing a grand old song of the sea 
fight off La Hogue, in 1692: 

“ Thursday in the morn, the ides of May 
Recorded forever the famous ninety-two, 


Brave Russel did discern by dawn of day 
The lofty sails of France advancing now. 
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All hands aloft, aloft, let English valor shine, 
Let fly a culverin, the signal for the line; 
Let every hand supply his gun; 
Follow me, 
And you'll see 
That the battle will be soon begun. 


“ Tourville on the main triumphant rofled, 
To meet the gallant Russel in combat on the 
deep; 
He led a noble train of heroes bold, 

To sink the English admiral and his fleet, 
Now every valiant mind to victory doth aspire, 
The bloody fight’s begun, the eea itself on tire; 

And mighty Fate stood looking on; 

Whilst a flood, 
All of blood, 
Filled the scuppers of the Royal Sun.” 


I was leaning over our bulwarks listen- 
ing to the full strong notes of the song, and 
gazing up at the lofty spars of the French 
ship, as if she had been poor Tourville’s 
Royal Sun, when, at the last line, an ex- 
plosion occurred on board of her, followed 
by a dense smoke. Our officer of the deck 
was in the act of hailing, to learn the ex- 
tent of the injury or danger, when every 
soul was killed by a roar that shook the 
sea. The Eurydice herself felt the shock. 
It passed like an earthquake under our 
keel, and resounded in the air like ten 
thousand bolts of thunder. 

The Vantour had blown up! There was 
a vivid flame that seemed to throw the 
whole night into the clouds. Upon its 
wild and streaming arms went decks, guns 
and masts, till lost in the dark arch above. 
The blackness which then settled upon the 
scene was as impenetrable as a plank. A 
suffocating smoke rolled all about us, and 
we could hear-the rapid rain of splinters, 
spars, guns and dead bodies, that, falling 
a-starboard and a-larboard, splashed into 
the water. 

The boats of the squadron, rowing about 
in the dark, found only one human being 
alive or dead, and he a lad picked up by 
the cutter of the Eurydice. He belonged 
to the Agamemnon, having been put on 
board the Vantour as one of the prize crew. 
The squadron lay by the spot all night, but 
the dawn of day revealed nothing more of 
life. 

My duties had left me no opportunity to 
closely observe the rescued youth; but 
now, as he stood on deck under the broad- 
ening light, I felt my blood start quickly as 
I looked at him. And the voice, too—had 
I not heard it at Londondeiry ? 
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“Cathal, Cathal O’Hara! My poor little 
friend, can it be you?” 

He grasped my extended hand, and then, 
with the rough old tars about him, and the 
laced officers gazing curiously from the 
quarter-deck, he clasped my neck with his 
arms, but uttered not a word. 

“One of the lost family found at last; 
and now where’s Cathleen, and where is 
your mother? And have you seen your 
father since his rescue from the French ?”’ 
I asked. 

“Rescued from the French? O yes; you 
mean that he was washed off the Hiron- 
delle’s decks. I saw that he was saved by 
the Englishman, but I have not seen him 
since.” 

He then told me how the Hirondelle had 
been wrecked among the Bahamas. His 
mother, his sister and himself were saved, 
together with most of the crew. In wan- 
dering, however, about the island of New 
Providence, immediately after the ship- 
wreck, he had been seized by a press-gang, 
put on board a British tender, and thence 
transferred to the Agamemnon. The 
French sailors were made prisoners, but 
the fate of his mother and sister he had 
not been able tolearn. This had distressed 
him greatly, and he would gladly risk his 
life in any attempt to escape, for the pur- 
pose of seeking them out. Great was his 
satisfaction at my recital of his father’s 
release from the Insurgente. 

He told me further that the same officer 
whom I had knocked off the wall at Lon- 
donderry was now Jieutenant of marines on 
board Sir Edward Berry’s ship, having been 
appointed to that vessel only a fortnight 
previous. Fortunately Cathal had noth- 
ing to do with the marines, yet the officer 
recognized and looked upon him with a 
malicious eye. 

“No doubt,” said Cathal, ‘he will get 
me into a scrape if he can.” 

The young lad was now recalled to his 
ship, and on the evening of that day we 
reached Barbadoes with our three remain- 
ing prizes. 

Soon after this, I learned that a seaman 
of the Agamemnon was publicly compli- 
mented by Sir Edward Berry for heroism 
in the late battle. A shell having struck 
on the maindeck of the ship, it was caught 
up by its still burning fuse, by a young lad 
of the crew, and tossed into the sea, where 
it exploded. This act of coolness had 


saved many lives. ‘‘The name of the 
brave young seaman,” said the gazette, 
**is Cathal O’Hara, of Londonderry.” 
Nearly at the time of this announcement, 
an officer of the same ship was court-mar- 
tialled, and sentenced to be shot for coward- 


- ice. The execution was to take place on 


the Agamemnon’s decks, which he had so 
dishonored. An officer of those glorious 
oaken walls a coward! 

Our captain went on board to witness the 
execution, and I was one of the crew of his 
gig. I recognized the officer at once, and 
not without pity softening my contempt. 
He was the same man whose red coat I 
had last seen in the Cramble under Lon- 
donderry wall. A single crash of musketry, 
and he was dead. 

We had been but a short time at Barba- 
does when I was sent on board the Yar- 
mouth, sixty-four, an old ship, and the 
same which, twenty years previous, during 
the American Revolution, had fought a 
battle with the Randolph frigate, the Gen- 
eral Moultrie, sloop of war, and one or two 
smaller vessels, in which encounter the 
Randolph blew up; her consorts : being 
thereupon obliged to save themselves by 
flight. 

Great was my satisfaction to find Cathal 
O’Hara detailed to the same ship. But 
our officers were scoundrels. It seemed as 
if all that was cruel in the service of 
George the Third had been concentrated 
upon this old sixty-four. And then how 
long was this to last? What a future for 
Cathal and myself! What would we not 
risk should the slightest opportunity offer 
for escape! The glaring injustice of our 
detention filled us with indignation, till 
we hated the sight of a Briton. 

Soon the old Yarmouth went out of the 
harbor to look for the Monsieurs. On the 
first day we spoke an American vessel from 
Pernambuco for New York, out of which 
our captain coolly impressed a couple of 
excellent seamen. But it is an ill wind 
that blows no one good, and from this inci- 
dent came our first gleam of more fortu- 
nate days. 

The two seamen, drawn by sympathy 
toward Cathal and myself, took every op- 
portunity to converse with us. Among 
other things, they spoke of a ship whieh 
lay at Pernambuco, commanded by Cap- 
tain O’Hara, an Irishman, who had with 
him his wife and daughter—the latter the 
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most beautiful creature that ever wore a 
suit of sails. The ship was a New Yorker, 
they said, called the Onondaga, and was, 
at the time of their departure, loading for 
home. 

This was news! So, then, the scattered 


family’ was thus far reunited. Doubtless - 


Cathleen and her mother, after the loss of 
the French privateer, had found their way 
from the Bahamas to New York. Captain 
O’ Hara, an excellent shipmaster, had been 
employed by some house in that city, 
sailed upon a South American voyage, and 
taken with him his wife and Cathleen. 
But what must they not suffer from their 
uncertainty with regard to Cathal? I 
could hardly contain myself. It seemed, 
for that moment, as if I could swim a thou- 
sand miles. 

“We must get out of this ship,” I said. 
“The first land she makes must be our 
land.’”’ For I spoke under that transient 
excitement which makes all things easy. 

Now my readers cannot see the old Brit- 
ish sixty-four as I saw her, with her old- 
fashioned bends, and bulwarks, and chan- 
nels; with her huge clumsy windlass, and 
her heavy creaking yards. There were the 
marines, the blue jackets, and the laced 
officers. There was the scrubbing of 
stanchions, there was the polishing of can- 
non; and even at this distance of time, I 
seem to take in the peculiar odor of her 
tarry decks. So, day by day, we rose and 
fell easily in the slight undulations, now 
becalmed and heading all around the com- 
pass, now bracing sharp up on the very 
light trade wind; and all the while subject 
to curses, or witnessing acts of cruelty. 

One impressed American (and we had 
many on board) was savagely whipped for 
an indignant glance at the third lieuten- 
ant, who had kicked him. Another was 
knocked flat to the deck and beaten with a 
rope’s end, because when ordered to put 
a ‘“‘ matthew waiker knot”’ in a lanyard, he 
asked the boatswain how it must be done. 
The American was from some merchant- 
man, where he had been a “‘ green hand.” 

Off the British island of Antigua, we 
chased a French brig, which proved to be 
a privateer. At first we had all the wind 
there was, and bore right down upon her 
while she lay helpless. She finally took 
the breeze and began to make off, with the 
great sixty-four close at her heels. We 
saw the French sailors aloft throwing wa- 
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ter on the sails; then they pitched their 
guns overboard to lighten the ship; then 
their ammunition, barrels of provision, 
cables and anchors; and at last their boats, 
We could perceive that the privateer sat 
lighter after this, and what was still more 
favorable to her, the wind now died out 
with us, and she carried the breeze away 
with her. 

“Flap,” at intervals went the sails, with 
the Yarmouth’s lazy roll. Nowshe headed 
south, and now north. At sunset Cathal ~ 
and myself stood looking out over the sea, 
Antigua was six miles off. How tempting 
looked the green land! But no—it was a 
long way to swim—six miles! 

A mile from us, as we judged, in a line 
parallel with that of the shore, we saw one 
of the boats which the Frenchman had cut 
adrift, and at some distance beyond it the 
other. The nearer boat had been stove, 
but the further boat seemed to float lightly, 
asif the French in their confusion had 
neglected to render her useless. Oars, of 
course, neither of them was likely to con- 
tain, but might not the thwarts and sheath- 
ing be pried up and used for paddles where- 
with to reach shore. 

Whenever the ship was in harbor or near 
land the marines kept constant guard in 
every part of her (how the blue jackets 
hated those marines!), but six miles from 
the coast this vigilance would be much re- 
laxed. We looked at each other, then at 
the boats, and then at each other again. 

There were some thirty Americans on 
board, but we confided our plan to only ten 
of them, so that we were twelve in all. 
The wind had generally sprung up in the 
latter part of the night, and should it doso 
on this occasion, the ship would be wide 
off from us ere our escape became known. 
The hour fixed upon was midnight, at the 
changing of the watch. And we blessed 
ourselves that the old man had not thought 
fit to cumber his decks with the French- 
man’s cast-off boat, or all our hopes would 
have been stranded high and dry. 

“ Eight bells!’ We breathed quick—it 
was midnight at last. In the bustle of 
“turning out” and “ turning in” we might 
not be observed. Letting ourselves down 
from the gundeck ports, which in that sul- 
try atmosphere were always open, we 
struck out from the ship, twelve men, and 
all good swimmers. 

The darkness was not such but that there 
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was great danger of being seen by the 
*“lookouts’’? as we swam from the ship’s 
side, and I felt relieved when the great 
man-of-war became indistinct. We had 
calculated thatethe drift of the boats must 
correspond with that of the ship, and that 
hence the same relative positions would be 
maintained. A star was our compass; yet 
the probability of missing so small an ob- 
ject as a boat was very great. ‘To increase 
the chances of success, we extended our 
line considerably. Having at length swam 
more than the requisite distance, as we 
imagined, our misgivings were becoming 
painful, when from the centre of the long 
line, we heard the low glad exclamation: 

“Here she is!’ 

The boat was full of water. Resting a 
moment by laying hold of her gunwales, 
we cheered each other and grew almost 
merry. A further effort, over half a mile 


of ocean, and then from the larboard ex- 
tremity of the line came the cautiously ut- 
tered words: 
“Hist, lads! This way. I’ve found her!” 
She was a launch, with purchase blocks 
and coils of rigging lying in her, together 


with a rudder and six oars. The French- 
man must have hoisted her out just as she 
stood, glad to get rid of everything that 
had weight; for at the time she went over- 
board our twenty-four pound balls were 
skipping unpleasantly near. 

We pulled obliquely toward the shore, in 
a direction away from the ship, but re- 
solved not to land until morning. Mean- 
while, the land breeze began to spring up, 
and we knew that the Yarmouth would 
stand away. When daylight appeared, we 
saw a party of English marines on shore, 
and over a point of the land rose the masts 
of a small schooner at anchor. Of course, 
we had now to put straight to sea. 

The Yarmouth was entirely out of sight, 
for we had rowed many miles along the 
coast. There were two porpoise-irons lying 
in the boat, and with one of these we killed 
a porpoise in a school which came around 
us. We had, however, no water, but as the 
sky thickened we hoped for rain. There 
had, indeed, been a shower every day since 
the frigate left Barbadoes. Soon we saw 
the schooner in pursuit of us, but she 
moved slowly with the light breeze, and 
we had a long start. 

In the afternoon it rained very hard, and 
by one contrivance and another we caught 
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several gallons of water, preserving it in 
four sheepskins which happened to be in 
the boat, and which told a tale of some ex- 
cellent soups that had whilom rejoiced the 
French privateersmen. With perpoise and 
water we were now secure from immediate 
famine, and it was our intention, when 
night should again cover our movements, 
to alter our course and make for the island 
of Guadaloupe, about eighty miles distant. 

That night, however, we had squalls 
from the southwest, directly from Guada- 
loupe itself, and against the ‘usual course 
of the northeast trade wind. We could 
run only before the wind and sea, and . 
about daybreak the boat capsized. We 
succeeded in righting her, but it was im- 
possible to free her from water, and we 
clung to the gunwales, feeling that all was 
over. 

Suddenly, in the gray breaking morning, 
we saw a dusky object close upon us, and 
high above, in relief against the sky, rose 
a ship’s topgallant-masts. With all ow 
might we shouted: 

“Ship ahoy 

Then there was a patter of feet on deck, 
and the ship came up in the wind with her 
afteryards aback. With great difficulty 
ber boat succeeded in reaching us. The 
light had now broadened, and as we passed 
close under her bow, I read upon her 
weather headboard the name “‘ Onondaga.” 

The meeting of Cathal with his parents 
and his sister I need not describe, further 
than to say it was a joy unspeakable. 

I found the Onondaga a new ship, 
launched since my absence from home, 
and by a singular coincidence owned by an 
uncle of mine, with whom I had through all 
my boyhood been a great favorite. He 
was now on board the vessel, having been 
in her to Pernambuco. 

** She is an excellent ship,’”’ said Captain 
O’Hara, “ but she will hardly sail with my 
old brig St. Patrick. Why, that brig was 
the fastest vessel that ever sailed from 
Londonderry. The French have made a 
privateer of her, and I have been expecting 
to exchange compliments with her ever 
since we came up with the Windward 
Islands.” 

The Onondaga was armed with six guns, 
and for fear of the French, she was manned 
with a double complement of men, sixteen 
before the mast. The captain, his two 
mates, a boatswain, the cook and my uncle, 
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increased the number to twenty-two; yet 
the ship was only three hundred and sixty 
tons. Myself and shipmates now furnished 
twelve hands additional, raising the entire 
complement of the Onondaga’s crew to 
thirty-four. 

Succeeding the squally night came a dull 
fog, and at noon a vessel was reported 
close aboard of us. Her captain hailed in 
broken English, informing us that his ves- 


sel was a French merchantman in distress. 
Our commander, however, was not to be 
deceived, and he instantly prepared for a 
more formidable visitor. From the light- 
.ness of the wind, the vessels moved but 


slowly, and a brief parley was in progress, 
when suddenly the Frenchman, who had 


the weather gage, put up his helm and ran 
us on board. Instantly his decks swarmed 
with men, and they made a rush for our 
ship, yelling as they came. 

But we were ready forthem. Three of 


our great guns were fired into their midst 
with terrible effect; and then springing to 


the bulwarks, we met them cutlass in 
hand. Fierce and brave, and outnumber- 
ing us two to one, it seemed for afew min- 
utes as if they would gain a firm foothold 
on the Onondaga’s decks. But the Yan- 


kee tars were too hard for them. The 


Monsieurs recoiled in a body, and Cathal 
in his enthusiasm followed them, leaping 
right on board their vessel. 

To save his life, I sprang after him. To 
save both our lives, Captain O’Hara fol- 
lowed. This was the signal for a prodig- 
ious effort, and every man of our ship 
leaped into the French brig. The enemy 
ran below, or surrendered where they stood ; 
for so sudden an onslaught struck them 
with panic. 


Hook. 
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The brig was ours. It appeared that she 
had not a single cannon; and we found 
her to be the same vessel that had thrown 
over her guns when chased by the Yar- 
mouth—the French privateer St. Dennis, 
formerly the St. Patrick, of Londonderry. 

She was endeavoring to make the island 
of Guadaloupe, when falling in with our 
ship, her commander conceived the plan of 
capturing us by surprise. 

Captain O’Hara had recovered the St. 


Patrick, a very excellent vessel; but I had 
done more than this—I had made sure of 
Cathleen, whose beautiful face was more 
eloguent than any words of English, or 
even of her own ancient Irish, could have 


been, as Cathal and his father recounted 
to her, with peculiar emphasis, my feats of 


arms. 

My uncle was wounded in the battle, 
and died on the day that we passed Sandy 
He was a bachelor, and among 
other bequests, he left to me the ship 


Onondaga, together with a considerable 


sum of money. We had but one man 
killed outright, and three wounded. 

Great was the curiosity of the New 
Yorkers to see the brig St. Patrick. In 
her Captain O’ Hara afterwards made many 
voyages. 

The Secretary of the Navy granted me a 
discharge from the service; and Captain 
Truxton was ever a kind friend to me. 

Cathleen and myself thought of naming 
our first little girl ‘“‘ Constellation,’’ but the 
name seemed to represent too vast a breadth 
of space and splendor for a thing so minute, 


and we therefore abbreviated it to “ Stella” 


—for a little girl is so much smaller than 
ship. 


A LITTLE LOVE. 


BY CABL BRENT. 


Little white hands, 
Slender and fine; 
Would the little 


White hands were mine! 


Smiling red lips, 
Pouting and sweet; 

Would that my lips 
Such lips could meet! 


Brown eyes sparkling 
With wicked wiles; 

Would that I could 
Waken their smiles! 


Fairy feet, to 
Trip o’er the lea; 
Would they might trip 
Through life with me! 
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“THE LITTLE STRANGER.” 


BY PERCY FITZGERALD, 


CHAPTER XV. 
Tom Burton, when he set off on this 
expedition, had wisely kept its nature a 
secret from his family. They were not 


therefore distracted by suspense. Indeed, 
for the sake of his wife and little ones, 
Ned Burton was still keeping up, and put 
on a brave front, though the wolf of de- 
spair was gnawing at his heart. The new 


friends he found in this fresh place over- 
whelmed him with kindness; they were a 


warm-hearted and rough people, and pitied 
this honest fellow, who, they had an in- 
stinct, had seen far better days. He was 
so frank, so straightforward, thatevery one 


felt sympathy, especially with his charming 
wife and children, Every one had agreed 


that “‘ something was to be done for the 
Burtons,”’ and it was soon found out that 
there was an opportunity. A relation of 
the capitalist who had supplied one post 
was going out to the colonies, as governor 


of some important place, and he had actu- 
ally promised, when he came down on a 
visit and met Ned, that he would really 
try and see what he could do. When it is 
agreed on one side that ‘‘something must 
be done”? for a person, and on the other 
that “‘he would see what he could do,” 
matters may naturally be considered in a 
very hopeful way, and so indeed they ap- 
peared to the Burton:family. 

The great man, whose name was Sir 
Duncan Douglas, soon arrived, and Mr. 
Douglas, the generous capitalist, had got 
up a high festival in his honor. He had 
issued invitations for a sort of grand ban- 
quet, to which be had asked all the import- 
ant personages in the neighborhood. 

The capitalist lived in magnificent style, 
and the entertainment was to be worthy of 
his wealth. 

Ned found himself looking forward with 
something like hope, and even spirits, to 
this meeting, and this idea of going out to 
a new country, and leaving all that miser- 
able story behind, even though he had to 
begin life over again. He was in the prime 
of life, strong, full of spirit, and this strug- 
gle with the wilds and forest of anew 


land was what he had often looked on with 
complacency. This would give him occu- 
pation, distract his mind, while he kept up 


that grand waiting and expecting for the 


day of justice which was to come sooner or 
later, when he would be cleared. His fam- 
ily were for the first time full of joy and 
hope, and his wife went with some excite- 
ment to the trunks, to choose out some of 


the old finery, to do honor to the occasion, 
They set off at last for the sort of castle 


where the feast was to be. It was a new 
place, but handsomely built and furnished. 

When the Burtons entered, the room 
was fullof company. The governor was in 


the centre of the group, on the rug of hon- 


or, and the host at once brought forward 


Ned to introduce him. Mrs. Burton, who 
had not lost her charming manner, which 
used to interest guests at Abbeylands, was 
made known to Mrs. Governor. The din- 
ner began, and was magnificent, and in- 
deed all seemed to the Burtons, though 


pretty well used to magnificence, like a 
dream. 

After dinner, when some music was go- 
ing on, the moment for confidences, a little 
concert was held—the governor, the host 
and Ned. ‘* You shall come out with me 
as secretary, Mr. Burton,” said the former, 
“with a good salary. You can bring your 
family with you, too. I can refuse my old 
friend here nothing, but at the same time 
I must say that I like you.’’ 

Ned was overwhelmed with joy and 
gratitude. Details were then gone into. 
Everything was delightful and promising, 
even to the long voyage, for our Ned, who 
enjoyed the sea and everything connected 
with it. He would have given anything to 
go over to his dear wife, and pour out all 
the joyful news. The lights, the flowers, 
the handsome objects scattered round the 
room, the beaming kindly faces, gave the 
whole scene an air of special softness, that 
seemed almost unreal. He himself found 
his old spirits returning, even his old power 
of joking, and telling good stories, of which 
he had a gift. 

It was now about midnight, and a little 
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dance had been started for the young peo- 
ple. Ned was looking on at the “fun,” 
and really enjoying it, when a servant 
came up and put a note into his hand. 

He looked at it with some surprise. Who 
could be writing to him at that hour? An 
undefined feeling of doubt, and even alarm, 
began to steal over him. He opened it, 
and read these words: 


“T have found out the corner in which 
you hid yourself, and have learned the 
pleasant arrangements your friends have 
made for you. I shall not allow you to 
impose on honest persons. 

“At once, and on this night, inform them 
that you cannot accept their offers. Ido 
not choose you to leave this country. 
Further, you must give up your present 
place. I shall make you wander like a 
hunted gipsey. 

“ Refuse, and I send up for Mr. Douglas, 
and tell him all.” 


A film came before his eyes, the lights 
seemed to grow dim. His wife saw his 


agitation from afar off, and with a sort of 


agony. She was beside him in a moment, 
and had read the fatal warning. 

“It is of no use,” he said, in a low tone 
of despair; ‘‘ she wishes to destroy us, and 
to killme. Lether. I give up now, and 
will make no further struggle. Let Meav- 

_en’s will be done!” 

“IT will go down and see her. Sheisa 
woman, she must have some heart. I will 
throw myself on my knees before her—”’ 

Now came up the host and his daughters. 
“We are going to have a game of romps, to 
wind up the night with. You must join; 
the girls will take no excuse. Come, lead 
him off.” 

. Ned, with a ghastly smile, was led away. 
He was still as it were inadream. The 
musical laughter of the children and 
young girls sounded strangely in his ear. 
He did what he was told. It was that di- 
verting game with chairs, which are set 
out in the middle of the room, while the 
music plays, and the company walk round 
the chairs hand in hand, until the music 
stops abruptly, when there is a rush made 
to secure seats. It was attended by screams 
and shouts of laughter, but it was almost 
tragic to see the face of Ned Burton, who 
took his part in the revels, and mechani- 
cally joined in the excited romps. 
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While thus engaged, a pale stricken face 
appeared at the door—that of his wife, now 
returned from her wretched mission. She 
glided away to a corner, and sank upona 
sofa. It was a strange thing to see her 
looking over at her husband, who was in 
the whirl and merriment of the exciting 
game, and always with that stiffened smile 
upon his face. 

A servant now came in, and whispered 
to the governor, who seemed a little sur- 
prised, yet was not displeased. High func- 
tionaries are always exposed to the chances 
of these midnight interviews and expresses. 
And husband and wife both saw him leave 
the drawing-room with a pleasant air. 

He was absent some time. When he re- 
turned the game was over; the space in 
the centre of the room was cleared; the 
players, exhausted and tired, were laugh- 
ing in the corners. It was getting on to 
one o’clock, and some were stealing away 
to bed. 

The governor looked round with a rather 
distrustful look for the host, and then 
walked straight up to him. They whis- 
pered for some moments, and then with a 
smiling air he looked round on the compa- 
ny, as if to give a gracious good-night, and 
went away to bed. Mr. Douglas, with a 
frown on his face, and with his hardest 
and most abrupt business manner, came 
over to Mr. Burton, and said he wished to 
speak with him in the study for a few min- 
utes. Ned followed him. When the door 
was closed, he said, simply: 

“Tt is all true, what she says, except 
about the child. My hands have no blood 
on them, but the rest is true.’ 

* Then you have deceived, imposed upon 
me. Itis ashame and a disgrace, to have 
taken in so kind and good a friend as I 
have been to you, and what I think worse 
of, to have allowed me to compromise my- 
self with a man like Sir Duncan. He will 
never forgive me. I dismiss you from my 
service. I don’t care to enter into the 
question whether you have done what you 
have been accused of or not. That is for 
yourself; it is nothing to me. But you 
have wormed yourself into my confidence, 
and imposed on me with a false story. 
And you have also made me impose upon a 
dear friend, who prides himself upon his 
reputation for sagacity. To have forced 
upon him a person like you, accused of 
such acrime! I can’t bear to think of it,”’ 
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added Mr. Douglas, in great agitation. 
“You must not come near this house 
again; I do not wish to see you again; and 
I shall send you down what is owing to 
you in the morning.” 

He left Ned Burton. The unfortunate 
man, with his head bowed on his breast, 
took his way from the house with his more 
unfortunate wife. He made nocomplaint; 
he had made no defence or protest, a little 
to the surprise of his late patron. He 
seemed still to be stunned, as if by some 
blow. To his wife he was gentle and re- 
signed, which, indeed, was some comfort 
to that good affectionate creature, whose 
first “:ought had been the terrible effect 
of the blow on him. When he spoke it 
was in the same resigned tone. His mind 
seemed as it were exhausted, just as the 
body might have been after some long 
weary day’s walk. He seemed eager to lie 
down and rest, and above all, to be alone. 

When they had reached home it was 
close on two o’clock in the morning. He 
said-to her: 

“You can go to bed, dearest. . I should 
be only tumbling and tossing for the rest 
of the night, so I shall sit up alittle. Be- 
sides, 1 want to think over our position. 
All this has come a little suddenly, and it 
is hard to know what to turn to next. Is 
it not extraordinary? What have I done 
to deserve this persecution? All my life I 
have tried to be good. As for the poor in- 
nocent child—but it is of no use saying 
anything now. It does look as if I was 
guilty, and that my punishment was com- 
ing on me in thick and heavy blows. Now 
go to bed, dearest. Leave me.” 

He was so earnest that she went, not 
wishing to add to his other anxieties that 
of worrying by opposing his wishes. Two 
such wretched hearts were not to be found 
that night in the little town, nor, indeed, 
in the whole of Scotland, for it was the 
wretchedness of black despair. 

Ned Burton sat down at his desk, and 
with a sort of weary wonder kept putting 
to himself the same question—What had 
he done to deserve this Cain-like persecu- 
tion? The day was beginning to break, 
but he sat on, still having that curious 
numbed feeling which prevented him, and 
it seemed would prevent him forever, lift- 
ing his heart, spirits, limbs. “O!’ he 
said, again and again, in the same dazed 
and bewildered tone, ‘“‘no mortal man 
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could resist such a continued oppression. 
It is something superhuman.” 

He then thought over all that he had 
passed through, even during the last few 
months; how he had suffered and strug- 
gled bravely, worn his very heart out in the 
contest, in the wish to keep up a brave 
front, for those above. There was a point 
beyond which human fortitude could not 
go. No; when he was thus given over to 
the fury of all that was evil and oppressive, 
it was time to yield. 

Weary with watching, and herself op- 
pressed with misery, Mrs. Burton waited 
long up stairs, until morning began to 
break. Then, overcome with the weari- 
ness that is born of grief, and which is as 
exhausting as physical labor itself, she at 
last, and against her will, dropped off to 
sleep. She did not hear the steps of him 
who stole up softly to look at her, and 
found her lying back in her chair, sleeping 
her weary sleep. Neither did she feel the 
lips that were pressed gently yet passion- 
ately to her forehead. Nor could she have 
heard the hall-door that was closed so 
quietly, as a figure passed forth into the 
morning air. The watchman, one of the 
three who were sufficient to look after the 
peace of the little town, told afterwards 
how he had noticed “the captain,’ as 
he was called, going out at this strange 
hour, and how he wondered what could be 
the meaning of it. But he noticed that 


‘the captain took his way along a road 


which led up toa lonely hill, outside the 
town, the top of which was always shroud- 
ed in a thick veil of damp mist, and where 
a few head of game sometimes lurked. 


CHAPTER XVL 


OveR Mr. Burton the elder, ever since 
the misfortune that had befallen him in 
the loss of his child, had come a curious 
change. He seemed to have acquired 
more purpose of character, and to have 
taken up amore decided tone. He never 
wholly accepted the cruel accusation made 
against his unfortunate brother, and his 
voice was heard by the servants. protesting 
vehemently against the malignant persecu- 
tion. His wife grew more seornful and 
contemptuous, and more domineering, as 
she saw this new humor of his. But it 
was with something like alarm that she 
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heard him declare, one day, that his broth- 
er had been persecuted enough, and that 
after a time had elapsed the thing must be 
stopped. 

He cared little for what was going on 
about him, nor did he notice, though 
others did, the change that was gradually 
taking place in his wife. She became 
more and more solitary every day, and his 
gardeners observed how she paced up and 
down for hours in a certain dark walk, 
formed of over-arching yews, which was at 
one end of their old-fashioned garden. 
After these promenades she would come 
into the house, and her husband would 
find her sitting with flashing eyes and 
clenched fingers, her chin resting on her 
hands. To Lucy, quite of a sudden and 
without notice, she had taken a deep and 
intense dislike; and this was revealed on 
the very day of the flower-show, when she, 
with her mother, had been invited to Ab- 
beylands. Mrs. Forager had entered with 
“ effusion,” almost embracing her hostess, 
squeezing her hand. 

“My dear,’ she said, “I heard it all. 
Such a scene! Seems to me quite a busi- 
ness for the police. No one could be safe, 
if people of this kind keep going about 
bursting into places where nice people go 
to. Every one is ‘talking of the splendid 
way Mr. Ralph behaved.” 

Mrs. Burton’s eyes were resting on Lucy. 

** Sa you have declared yourself at last,’’ 
she said. ‘‘ You belong to their party. But 
if you have any prudence you will reflect 
on what you are doing. I give you warn- 
ing. I shall spare no one. Those who 
shelter the murderer become accessories.”’ 

“ This is a strange way to speak to me,’ 
said Lucy. ‘Iam sheltering no murderer, 
and do not know of any murderer. What 
do you mean ?”’ 

“This is madness,” said Mrs. Burton, 
impatiently. “For Heaven’s sake, let us 
have done, for a time at least, with this 
miserable subject.” 

‘*My dear Mr. and Mrs. Burton,” said 
Mrs. Forager, ‘‘ you mustn’t mind Lucy. 
She is talking folly. Lucy, I am amazed 
at you! And Mrs. Burton who has been so 
kind to us.” 

“ Let us say no more about it,”’ said Mrs. 
Burton; *‘I am tired of all this. But re- 
member what-I have said. Those who are 
not with me are against me. I have marked 
them all, and shall mark them. The mur- 
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derer’s friends are murderers. Those who 
favor a wretch who could throw a poor 
helpless babe out of a window to get an 
estate, are themselves guilty!’ 

All who were present looked at each 
other with wonder. Mr. Ralph interposed 
in a soothing fashion. 

** My dear sister,’’ he said, “ you are only 
exciting yourself, thinking of these mat- 
ters. It is all over now. It was a great 
misfortune, but there is no help for it 
now.” 

She turned on him with fury. 

‘You are joining the rest. You are all 
in a league against me. No matter; Iam 
strong enough to battle against the world. 
In good time I shall reckon up with those 
who have deserted me. Not one shall es- 
cape—not one!” 

All this was spoken in a flurried excited 
tone. Mr. Ralph was observing her closely, 
and with something like alarm. She passed 
out of the room at once, and word was 
presently brought down that Mrs. Burton 
did not intend appearing again that night.. 

Lucy would have gone away, but her 
mother had no intention of sacrificing a 
good dinner for such fantastic and childish 
notions. 

It was a gloomy entertainment, at which 
Mr. Ralph alone was in great spirits. He 
devoted himself conspicuously to Lucy, 
and with an earnestness and seriousness 
that not a little alarmed her. His eyes 
were fixed upon her all the evening, as, in- 
deed, Mrs. Forager noticed with an agree- 
able surprise. New visions of her own 
permanent settlement in these charming 
hunting-grounds rose at once before her. 
Lucy established here, after all, a hand- 
some annuity settled upon them, an ar- 
rangement made by which the house, at 
least, could be diverted from the other 
Burtons, and she herself enthroned, in- 
stalled, and eating excellent dinners like 
the present—this was the picture that rose 
before her. 

Lucy, wearied with these constant atten- 
tions, had after dinner stolen away, leav- 
ing her admirer and Mrs. Forager engaged 
in some discussion. She found her way to 
the garden, and there among the flowers, 
on which she doted, wandered through the 
winding walks, thinking of those dear 
friends who were far away, and whom she 
could not help. How strange, she thought, 
how awful almost, was this struggle going 
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on between the two principles of good and 
evil, as it were, and carried on to the death! 
How was it to end, save in the death of 
one or the other of the combatants ? 

As she was thinking sadly over all this 
she heard a step behind her, and found Mr. 
Ralph smiling and hurrying upto her. She 
turned as if to go back to the house, but he 
stopped her, 

“Just a few moments,” he said. “I 
will not detain you longer. I have some- 
thing of real importance to say to you.’’ 

“There can be nothing important that 
you can tell me,” she answered. “I tuust 
go in.” 


CHAPTER XVIL. . 


“Wuat!l’ said Ralph; “is what con- 
cerns your dear friends, the Burtons, un- 
important? Have you no interest in the 
unjustly accused Ned Burton ?” 

“You should not allude to that,” she 
said, “and it ill becomes you.”’ 

“What! you think I behaved villanous- 
ly? Yet, consider this: it was all your 
fault. You gave me no choice. If you 
had not driven me to the wall, as it were, 
with your scorn and haughtiness, if you 
had only condescended to express a wish 
to appeal to me, I could have saved him 
that disgrace. I tell you,’’ he added, 
hurriedly, ‘‘the thing is only beginning 
now. Look at my sister. You heard her 
to-night. It has become a monomania. It 
is all that she lives for. It is, in fact, her 
very life. It has come to this now, that 
she must destroy or be destroyed. It is 
shocking! She will not listen to reason. 
Some serious step must be taken, and at 
once, and it all rests with you and with 
me.” 

“Why, what would you have me do?” 
asked Lucy, wondering, yet not without a 
certainty of what was coming. 

“Give him up. Take any time you like; 
itis hard to do itof a sudden. But I like 
you and love you, and have loved you so 
from the first. I would do anything for 
you.” 

He was speaking very loudly and very 
eagerly. They had approached that old- 
fashioned yew-tree walk, and were passing 
the entrance which yawned like the mouth 
of a cave. The moon was shining, and its 
light, passing through the branches of the 


trees, dappled the ground with variegated 
yellow and black. Mr. Ralph was looking 
down en the grass, waiting for her. She 
gave a glance down the walk, and, to her 
surprise, saw a tall figure leaning sadly 
against a tree, and only a few yards away. 

Instantly an idea flashed upon her. She 

hastily turned aside out of the light. The 

figure never moved. With a loud tremu- 
lous voice she went on: 

**And do you mean that you could tell 
the truth about this charge against Ned 
Burton? That you not only could but 
would, and that it all depends on me ?” 

“Tt all depends on you, Lucy. I can 
make his innocence as plain as that bright 
moonlight now shining. A few words from 
me would set him and his straight before 
the world; but I have my price, and you 
must pay me. You must have seen long 
ago, even from the first day that I saw you, 
how I was attracted by you, how deeply I 
loved you.” 

Lucy was glancing round nervously, and 
saw that the figure was in the same place. 
Ralph was a little surprised at the calm 
fashion in which she accepted his declara- 
tions, and, with some triumph in his tone,‘ 
went on: 

“You would be thrown away upon him, 
that cold-blooded didactic fellow, who 
would work out his father’s good name as 
he would a problem in Euclid. Some one 
that knows the world is the person for 
you.” 

‘No doubt,” said Lucy, whose heart was 
fluttering, and who was longing for him to 
say clearly what she wished him to say. 
“ But if I only knew that poor Ned could 
be cleared! You are in such awe of your 
sister, and depend so much on her, that 
you would not speak out.” 

‘For you I would,” he answered. “I 
would give up all for you; but you must 
give up much for me. Promise that you 
will think no more of that man. I will 
wait until you get to like me, and I swear 
to you that I have the means, by my own 
testimony, of clearing Ned Burton from 
the charge made against him.” 

Lucy glanced round again. She saw that 
the figure had drawn nearer, and had 
heard. Her first feeling was to rush for- 
ward, confront Ralph with this witness, 
and bring about an almost theatrical de- 
nouement, confounding and overwhelming 
him with the sudden apparition of the one 
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who had overheard this confession. Buta 
sort of inspiration came to her, something 
whispering that this might be too precipi- 
tate, and that Ralph, made desperate by 
what he might think was a trap, would find 
some cunning device by which to rescue 
himself. She had determined to say noth- 
ing, but to get back to the house, contriving 
some excuse, for the other was impatiently 
expecting her answer, when her doubts 
were suddenly resolved. To her alarm, 
the figure rose from its seat and stood be- 
side them. It was Mr. Burton. 

“‘T have heard all, and it is nv more than 
what I long ago expected. Thank Heaven 
for giving me certainty! I am no longer 
blinded, and I see at last the fearful con- 
spiracy into which you and your sister were 
leading me.” 

The other was not in the least abashed, 
though at first a little surprised. 

“*T have been in no conspiracy,’”’ he said. 
*No one ought to know better than you 
the peculiar state of your wife, or my sister, 
if you prefer it. The extraordinary idea 
that has taken possession of her had to be 
humored. I was only biding my time, and 
at the proper moment would have spoken. 
Iam ready to do so now, when and where 
you will.” 

Lucy answered him with some scorn. 

** As you did the other day at the flower- 
show.” 

“I was driven to that, as I told you. 
You saw how my sister behaved. A little 
more, as Mr. Burton well knows, and her 
wits will go. The doctors have said so.’’ 

**Not to me,” said Mr. Burton. ‘“ But 
this explains your behaviour. You find it 
time to trim your sails.” 

“‘T have no sails,’’ said the young man, 
smiling, ‘‘ nor do I know much about trim- 
ming. The whole truth is simply this: I 
was at my window in the study, at the 
other side of the courtyard, and I noticed 
that the veranda shutters of your brother’s 
room were open. 1 had looked up several 
times, and when he saw me looking, he 
came angrily and closed them. About half 
an hour later they flew open, and the poor 
child fell out. No one was near it. And 
the next thing I saw was Ned Burton rush- 
ing across the room, and appearing at the 
window with his hands up.” 

“God forgive you for not telling this be- 
fore!’ said Mr. Burton, solemnly; “ but I 
can make up for it.”’ 


“To be sure,” said Mr. Ralph, with 
alacrity; “‘it is not too late. He has suf- 
fered a good deal, but all that will be for- 
gotten. The only difficulty is my poor 
sister, whose morbid hatred I have been 
humoring. And the result is, as is usual 
in such cases, that I have pleased nobody 
and destroyed myself. I can assure you, 
Miss Forager, if 1 had not gone with her 
humor, she would by this time have been 
in a lunatic asylum. I leave it to any one 
here that has seen her conduct.” 

There was something very plausible in 
this statement. This ingenious young man 
had always the art of withdrawing himself 
with credit from an embarrassing situation. 
Even on Lucy came a feeling that there 
was some reason in what he stated. Sud- 
denly Mr. Burton exclaimed: 

** Let us return to the house at once and 
see her! All this must be set right at once, 
and at all risks!’ 

When they reached the house, they found 
a certain agitation on foot. The servants 
met Mr. Burton, and the steward, with 
some hesitation, said: 

**] was looking for you, sir, to tell you 
that Mrs. Burton has gone away. She or- 
dered the carriage about an hour ago, and 
went to the station.”’ 

“Went to the station!’ repeated Mr. 
Burton. ‘What can she have wanted ?”’ 

Mr. Ralph quietly drew him aside. 

“TI can tell you,” he said. ‘She has 
gone to pursue your brother. She was 
very excited to-day when she heard that 
they were established and flourishing. I 
am confident that she has set off to find 
them and destroy their position, wherever 
they are. She is my sister, but I tell you 
the truth. She ought to be followed, or 
she will do something wild and desperate.” 

There was a night train in about an 
hour’s time, and by that Mr. Burton deter- 
mined to proceed. 

“It would be well,” said Ralph, “if Miss 
Lucy could go too. Her soft aid would be 
of great use. Who knows what state of 
things we may find when we arrive ?” 

Mrs. Forager owned the propriety of this 
proposal, and she herself agreed also to go 
with her daughter. Before ten o'clock 
they were in the train, hurrying to the 
scene where Mrs. Burton had already 
arrived. 

The misehief, as we have seen, was ac- 
complished, and when the early dawn ar 
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rived, and they had reached the little poor victim of persecution was lying there 
Scotch town, Lucy was the first to note a stiffening in the damps of the morning, 
distant hill which overhung the place, and the blood streaming from a fearful 
whose summit was wrapped in a white wound in his side. 

damp mist. She little dreamed that the [TO BE CONTINUED.] 


‘THE BELLE. OF THE BALL. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORRBRY. 


I. 
There are fair forms around me here to-night, 
And floods of perfumed radiance, strangely bright; 
The ’wildering sounds that time the dancers’ feet 
Float through the corridors, until they meet 
And mingle with the happy tones that swell 
From gay young hearts, whose lightness suits them well, 
‘Then break in waves of liquid harmony, 
Like the faint echoes of a distant sea. 


Vailed lamps of crystal cleave the shadowy dark 
With shafts of softened light, whose every spark 
Kindles pale gleams of radiance among 

The purple eurtains, looped with stars and hung 
Heavy with golden fringe. Columns that bear 
Their chapiters, veined with quaint device and rare, 
Shoot upward, while beneath, the sculptured base 
Receives the matchless form and perfect face 

Of her who poured for gods ambrosial wine, 

With flowers crowned—her youth’s unfading sign. 


m1. 
Here she who led her virgins to the chase 
Sends the swift arrow to its hiding-place; . 
Or he, whose massive frame was formed to bear 
The mighty toils no other hand might dare, 
Still rends the Nemean lion. Here, too, 
From storied page the brightly-pictured face 
Looks from the canvas with unwonted grace. 
A courtly throng of watchers high there be 
That grace the hall of this high revelry. 
I wander through the mazes of the dance, 
I meet the glow of beauty’s witching glance; 
The thrill it gives me in my heart I feel, 
And yet my heart’s encased in triple steel. 


Iv. 

Fair forms and fairy footsteps crowd around; 
Hebe comes laughing by with flowers crowned; 
Venus and Juno, clothed in mortal guise, 
Have pierced me with the lightning of their eyes. 
Help me, ye powers, lend your aid, I pray, 
And let me hither pass unscathed away! 

27 
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v. 
Soft through the silence, glowing like a star, 
New-lit, serene, and beautiful, and far, 
The belle and beauty of the ball appears, 
Subdues my heart, and banishes my fears. 


VI. 
I hear her voice in witching cadence low, 
Through all my heart its melting accents flow; 
Through every nerve I know, I feel her near, 
And breathlessly I wait till she appear. 


Vil. 
Alas! she only smiles and glides along; 
I am but one amid the motley throng! 
Like some pale star, I only watch and wait, 
My present marred, my future cursed by fate. 
I cannet grasp the blessing that I would; 
I can but stand and gaze where she has stood, 
Or follow, breathless, through the laughing crowd, 


That queenly form and bearing eagle-proud; 
As thus, amid the pleasure-seeking throng, 
She smiling passed and bore my soul along. 


TO BE SOLD FOR DEBT. 


BY MRS. Rk. B. EDSON. 


A PRETTY little dappled-gray mare stood 
impatiently pawing the ground in front of 
the Carlton railway station, arching her 
slender neck, and tossing her long ‘silken 
mane with an undeniable air of coquetry. 

“Pretty creature that, Irvin,” said a tall 
sandy-complexioned man, coming round 
the corner of the depot, and pausing, with 
both hands thrust nearly to the elbows in 
his trouser’s pockets, at the edge of the 
narrow platform. ‘“‘Reckon the squire 
wouldn’t sell her, nohow.”’ 

This was said in that indescribable half- 
questioning way in which a Yankee “talks 
round.” 

* Better ask him if you want to buy, Mr. 
Sanders,’’ John Irvin answered, shortly. 

“O come now, John, you needn’t be so 
touchy! You know he’s hard pushed; it’s 
no secret, if you and he do think ’tis. But 
about this little filly; mebbe I should like 
to buy her, now—hey?”’ And the long 
neck and stooping shoulders were thrust so 
far forward that he looked like some huge 
bird of prey, the deep-set, restless gray eyes 
and hooked nose helping out the fancy. 

“Well, you can’t have her; she’s sold al- 


ready,” John answered, sharply. And then, 
as the shrill whistle of the engine gave 
warning of the approaching train, he 
sprang to the ground, laying his arm 
caressingly over the neck of the horse, 
talking to her all the time in a low assur- 
ing voice, which she answered in little 
sniffs, and short broken whinnies. 

The Bird of Prey drew in his neck, 
winked in a very satisfied way, first at 
John—who didn’t see him—and then at 
the platform, and lastly at the engine, 
which, curiously enough, seemed to wink 
back at him with its unearthly eye of fire. 
Then, plunging his hands still further in 
his pockets, he slouched away, but not so 
far but what he could see everything that 
occurred—trust Rick Sanders for that! 

John Irvin’s attention was about equally 
divided between his fiery little charge and 
the passengers alighting from the newly- 
arrived train. Suddenly his face lighted 
up, and at the same instant Bess gave a 
low whinny of delight, and arched her 
pretty neck, and, despite John’s strong 
hand, started for the platform. 

A tall stylish figure, in some sort of pale 
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lustrous gray, came quickly down the steps, 
and put her daintily-gloved hand on the 
horse’s neck. 

“Glad to see you back, Miss Edith,” 
said John, his face glowing with honest 
delight. 

“Thank you, John,” she replied, with a 
bright smile. “ And Bess—don’t you think 
she knew me?” patting the face pressed 
against her arm, and looking into the great 
brown eyes, almost human in their elo- 
quence of love. 

“ Know you, miss! Lor’, it’s my opinion 
she knew you was a comin’ just as well as 
any of us. She is just the knowingest hoss! 
It’s a shame that she has got to—’ John 
broke off abruptly, colored to the roots of 
his hair, and then made a sudden dive for 
a trunk at the lower end of the platform, 
which he immediately confiscated, together 
with a small valise, on which was strapped 
a lady’s waterproof and parasol. 

“These all, Miss Edith ?”’ he asked, with 
a ludicrous show of absorption in this one 
trunk and valise. 

Very evidently the world held at this 
moment no other object of thought or in- 
terest. Ah, John, you are a sorry dissem- 
bler; you overdo the matter altogether. 

A faint smile, followed by an expression 
of pain, flitted across Miss Edith Grantley’s 
face, but she did not speak or stir, but 
stood with her hand still resting on the 
horse’s neck, till John’s respectful “‘ now, 
if you please, Miss Edith,” had been twice 
repeated. Then, with a faint start, she 
looked up, smiled her old bright smile, 
and, giving him her hand, was assisted 
into the pretty little phaeton. 

Bess’s head was turned homeward, great- 
ly to her delight; but as they whirled round 
the corner of the station, a tall figure, with 
broad lank shoulders, leaned forward and 
watched them—watched them till they were 
a mere speck in the far-away hazy distance. 

“Well, John, whatisitnow? Must Bess 
go too?” Edith asked, abruptly; so abrupt- 
ly, indeed, that poor John was, to speak 
figuratively, cast upon his beam ends. 

“Bess, Miss Edith?” said the poor fel- 
low, floundering, and trying desperately to 
right himself before she suspected his piti- 
able mistake. ‘I didn’t say—I mean, I—I 
didn’t think—I—I’ 

“John Irvin!’ she interrupted, sharply, 
a sudden fire leaping to her splendid eyes. 

“Well, yes, then, if you will know,’’ he 


blurted out, desperately. “I don’t know 
what he’ll say, I’m sure. I didn’t mean to 
let it out.” And his face grew so ludi- 
crously sorry, considering that it was a 
manifestly jolly face, and never intended 
by nature for melancholy or high tragedy 
looks, that Edith smiled despite herself. 

“Don’t feel so badly on my account, 
John,” she said, kindly. “ You know I 
am used to this sort of thing—” here a 
tinge of bitterness crept into her tone— 
“and ought not to be surprised at any- 
thing. Who is going to have her, John?” 

“Old Vancouver—I mean Mr. Van- 
couver.”’ 

“That sounds better,” she said, gravely. 
“*T suppose it is the old story,’”’ an unmis- 
takable look of pain shadowing the proud 
brilliant face. 

“If you please, miss,’’ John said, hesi- 
tatingly, “I don’t think it is. Old—Mr. 
Vancouver and him has had a considerable 
business first and last, and since you’ve 
been gone he’s been over to the farm two 
or three times. Last Monday Mr. Grantley 
told me that Bess had got to go; that Van- 
couver would give three hundred dollars 
for her, and it was the only thing he could 
do. Them was his exact words, miss, and 
he was very sober, and his face was white 
as the dead.” 

“That will do, John,” she said, quietly. 
“ How is mother? Better, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, she was when I came away,” he 
answered, naively. 

Edith felt half angry and half amused at 
this apt commentary on her mother’s 
health. Mrs. Grantley was subject to va- 
pors—in other words, inclined to hypochon- 
dria. Not that she was habitually melan- 
choly, only in that peculiarly variable 
condition in which a feather’s weight 
turned the balance. When everything 
went right, when nothing crossed her 
wishes or her temper, she was overflowing 
with health and spirits. She was gay, light, 
airy; never, perhaps, brilliant, but very 
charming and companionable. But there 
was no surety of this pleasant state of 
things from one moment to another. The 
slightest jar of the social or domestic ma- 
chinery, the faintest breath of an “ east 
wind,” the slightest crossing of her will or 
wishes, and lo! the fair heavens were hung 
in darkness, and a rain of tears descended. 

Some few were so uncharitable as to at- 
tribute these frequent illnesses to temper; 
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but how could that be when Mrs. Grantley 
never got angry? One may certainly curb 
their passions, but who can help it if he is 
taken suddenly and overwhelmingly ill? 
Plainly, then, Mrs. Grantley was not to 
blame if she was frequently overtaken by 
sudden and unaccountable paroxysms of 
illness, at a time, too, when she particular- 
ly needed strength and spirits. What if 
she did almost invariably *‘ triumph through 
weakness,” and carry “her point through 
tears? Is it any disparagement to a wo- 
man to do these things?—a woman who 
should, to be the ideal woman, be always 
sweet, and soft, and weak, and dependent; 
who may, if she wants anything, ask very 
sweetly for it, and cry for it if she does not 
get it without. Possibly it may look child- 
ish and contemptible, presented theoreti- 
cally, but practically it is very popular— 
very, with male writers. 

The slight shadow that had rested on 
Edith Grantley’s face lifted as they came 
in sight of Meadow Farm. The May sun- 
shine lay in slantwise lines across the broad 
velvety lawn, where the drooping branches 
of the elms bent down caressingly to the 
scented sward. The great square substan- 
tial house, its ends of brick painted pale 
green, looked the very picture of quiet 
substantial comfort. Back from the house 
swept acre upon acre of level meadow-land, 
a broad bright sea of emerald breaking 
against the sombre line of forest beyond. 
Over this the afternoon sunshine hung in 
golden halos, and in the long line of or- 
charding the robins tlew in and out among 
the blossoms, trying to rival their sweetness 


with song. 


As they drove up the door opened, and 
two lovely children bounded out with a 
shout of joyous welcome. These were 
Edith’s twin sisters, two of the prettiest 
little creatures imaginable, with their blue 


eyes, and chestnut curls, and soft creamy 


complexions. 

A handsome elegant looking man came 
out leisurely after the children, and leaned 
carelessly against a tree, while the twins 
almost smothered their sister with kisses 
and caresses. 


“There, Effie, there, Alice, that will do,” 


he interrupted, almost abruptly. ‘ Edith, 
my child!’ he said, with a sudden tender- 
ness breaking through his easy indolent 
manner, and holding out his hand. 

Dear father!” 
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The two stood a full minute with firmly- 
clasped hands looking each into the other’s 
face. Neither of them spoke; there was 
no caress given or taken, yet it required 
little skill to read the deep passionate love 
which warmed and lighted their faces, 
You felt instinctively that something more 
than an ordinary love bound them together 
—something more than the common bond 
between parent and child, 

With a long fluttering breath he drew 
her hand through his arm, and turned . 
toward the house. How wonderfully alike 
they were in face, figure and bearing! The 
two fair-faced children running on in ad- 
vance, the sunshine bronzing their flossy 
eurls, looked back and smiled; but they 
did not see, and only one ear heard the low 
‘Edith, my darling!’ twice repeated in 
fond proud tones, from lips that were 
strangely white and tremulous, 

“Why, Edie,” cried a light voice, in a 
tone of careless surprise, “‘I didn’t notice 
youhad come! I suppose,’’ laughing light- 
ly, “I was so absorbed in my toilet. Miss 
Forbush finished my dress only half an 
hour ago. Do you think it’s becoming, 
Edith? I never have worn ruby, you 
know.”’ And with a half-anxious half- 
satisfied look, the’ girlish-looking woman 
turned slowly before the long mirror, 
which reflected a slight graceful figure, 
from which fell away, in soft light folds, a 
delicate, pale ruby gauze, looking more 
like beautiful waves of fleecy sunset clouds 
than anything made for mortal wear. 

**It is very charming,”’ Edith said; ‘‘and 
you, mother, are you as well as you 


look?” 


“O yes! Lam going to drive after tea 
with the Mordaunts. I don’t suppose it 


would do to wear this,’’ looking again at 
herself in the glass. 


“I think it would be rather thin, mam- 
ma. I have been cool in my poplin.” 


“ How well you look in those cool grays, 
Edith! I believe you’ve grown positively 
handsome, dear.’’? And the ruby sleeves 
fell back from the white soft arms, that 
were impulsively thrown about Edith's 
neck in a half childish way. 

“Aren’t you so glad Edie has come, 
mamma?” cried Effie, enthusiastically. 

“Certainly, child. There, don’t step on 
my dress! Miss Forbush thought I had 
better have a train; do you like it, Edith? 
She said I was so petite. Have you had a 
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nice time? And who have you seen—any- 
body new?” 

“Yes, Jessie’s baby,” Edith answered, 
laughing, and, unreasonably enough, blush- 
ing at the same time. 

“Nonsense! You know what I mean, 
anybody that is anything.” 

“T don’t believe it would do for you to 
insinuate in Jessie’s presence that her baby 
does not belong to that class,” was the 
laughing answer. “If, however, you mean 
did I make any new friends at Jes- 
sie’s, no. It is very quiet there, quieter far 
than Carleton.” . 

“O, that reminds me, Dudley Sinclair 
has got back and gone to Mrs. Swift's to 
board. Laura has dismissed young Kirke, 
which says plainly enough that she is go- 
ing to strike higher. I wish, Edith—”’ 

“O yes, I know!” Edith interrupted, 
hastily; ‘‘ but you forget I am still in my 
travelling dress.”” And turning rather hur- 
riedly she went out. 

It was more than an hour afterward that 
Mrs. Grantley, chancing to glance from her 
chamber window, saw Edith and her father 
walking slowly down the grassy orchard 
path, her hand on his arm, and her face 
uplifted to his. She was still in her trav- 
elling dress, she observed. 

“Confidences!’ she said, in a faintly 
irritated tone. “I’m sure I’m glad he 
doesn’t trouble me with his embarrass- 
ments, anyway.” And she closed the win- 
dow with a crash, that rang out on the 
quiet dew-laden air, and roused Charles 
Grantley from the half reverie into which 
he had fallen, 


“We must go to the house, Edith,” he 


said, starting up. “I have been so selfish 
that I have utterly forgotten your weariness. 
I always do that, I believe.’’ 

“No, father, Iam never weary with you 
—not if I can help you,” she said, gravely. 


“Tam glad you have told me about this— 


this business; perhaps we can retrieve our- 
selves, and save it yet. We must; it would 
be like death to leave Meadow Farm.” 

She drew her breath hard and quick, as 
her eye involuntarily ran down the long 
stretch of meadow to the still forest, the 


sunlight tipping its thousand spires with 


pale gold. 

“Edith, don’t you feel like cursing me 
sometimes?’ he asked, in a fierce abrupt 
tone. 

She laid her hand on his arm and looked 


up in his face, the tender lovelight in her 
eyes half veiled by the sudden mist of tears 
that came into them. 

“ Forgive me, Edith?’ he cried, in quick 
penitence. “I know just how true and 
brave you are, but one couldn’t blame you 
if you did. I curse myself daily, and then 
—then, Edith, do the same things over 
again !” 

Edith Grantley did not speak, but the 
encouraging smile, and the light caress of 
her firm cool fingers on his wrist, were more 
eloquent than words. 

“You'll not say anything about this to 
her, Edith?’ he asked, pausing on the 
steps before they went into the house. 

“Most certainly not.” 

** And, Edith, you'll be careful that the 
children don’t hear anything?” he added, 
anxiously. 

“Don’t you knowI can keep a secret, 
papa?” she asked, lightly, yet with a seri- 
ous face. 

“IT wish all my secrets were in as safe 
keeping!’ he exclaimed, involuntarily, 
shuddering. 

Then, with a suddenness that surprised 
even Edith, used as she was to his moods, 
he threw off all look and hint of care or 
trouble, and met his wife and children in 
the drawing-room with even more than 
his usual gayety, ease and lightness of 
manner. 

Edith excused herself, and went up to 
her chamber. A look of determination 
struggled with the pained expression in 
her face. Holding back the pretty em- 
broidered muslin drapery from the west 


window, she looked out over the long reach 
of billowy upland, cleft by the silver sheen 


of a narrow, indolent, white-bedded river, 
circling in and out in countless eddying 
curves and narrows, till it vanished out of 
sight behind a clump of golden green 
willows. 


“If Meadow Farm is lost, I shall always 
regret my visit to Cousin Jessie’s—shall 
always associate it with that,’ she said, 
half under her breath. ‘“‘And yet I—”’ 
pausing and coloring faintly —‘“‘ should have 
missed seeing my ‘hero.’ Ah, well! Ishall 
never see him again, and, upon the whole, 
I don’t think I care. Romance is like soap 
bubbles, very pretty to float in air, but will 
not bear too familiar handling. Upon the 
whole, I believe Pll not mention the acci- 
dent to any one, and then no one can have 
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an opportunity to annoy me with questions 
about it.’’ 

There seemed no valid reason why Miss 
Edith Grantley should feel annoyed at any 
questioning one might choose to make con- 
cerning the affair hinted at in her soliloquy. 
Simply told it was as follows: The train 
upon which she had been a passenger had 
met with one of those accidents which are 
of quite common occurrence. Something 
about one of the wheels gave way, and, as 
the train chanced to be passing a curve, 
the cars were thrown from the track, and 
some of them badly demolished, and a 
large number of the passengers more or 
less injured, though none it was thought 
fatally. The shock had stunned Edith for 
a moment, and there was now a faint dis- 
coloration on her arm and in the edge of 
her hair just above the temple, and both 
places were still very tender. 

It would seem the most natural thing in 
the world that she should mention this ac- 
cident the first thing upon meeting her 
friends, the more especially as she had been 
expected the day previous, and one after 
another had made comments upon her dis- 
appointing them. She made some careless 
evasive answer, but was very careful to say 
nothing of the accident, which had been 
the real cause of the delay. And because 
a gentleman sitting opposite her had the 
misfortune to have his arm broken, by 
holding it with admirable coolness and 
presence of mind over her head when the 
side of the car was stove in, was certainly 
no reason why she should be so reticent 
about the matter. It would seem the more 
reason why she should mention the circum- 
stance, not only as showing her own nar- 
row escape from probable death, but as re- 
vealing the bravery and chivalry of this 
stranger. It seemed almost ungrateful, 
this strange silence, and was only another 
proof of what an unsolvable enigma is a 
woman’s heart. 

Mrs. Grantley, according to appointment, 
went to drive with the Mordaunts after 
tea. The Mordaunts were dashy sort of 
people, lived luxuriously, dressed in the 
most elegant manner, and kept up a style 
quite astonishing to ordinary people, as 
were the great majority of the dwellers in 
Carleton. But if the Mordaunts had no 
peers, they had plenty of imitators in all 
the different stratas of Carleton society; 


’ people who, with incomes less than one- 


twentieth of that of the Mordaunts, strove 
to ape their style and extravagance, weakly 
fancying people could not see through the 
shallow device, and that they might thus 
climb the social ladder. There was an- 
other class who were more admirers than 
imitators, and to this class belonged Mrs. 
Grantley. Now one may object to being 
aped and imitated, but who ever heard of 
one’s disliking to be admired? You and I, 
dear reader, perfect as we are in other re- 
spects, have undeniably a spice of this - 
common weakness about us. Don’t we 
feel better and happier to our very mar- 
rows when we find that some one likes and 
admires us? You know we do; and you 
know also that this liking and admiration 
kindles a little glow of grateful feeling in 
our own hearts, and we feel a sort of in- 
stinctive tenderness toward them which 
we do not toward others. 

I am at a loss whether to accredit it to 
art or artlessness on the part of Mrs. Grant- 
ley, the way in which she had revealed to 
the Mordaunts her admiration of them. 
Enough that it had been revealed most un- 
equivocally, and that in grateful return 
the Mordaunts patronized the pretty, airy, 
volatile Anna Grantley, very much to her 
gratification, and to the envy of her neigh- 
bors. 

Edith was sitting in the long pleasant 
drawing-room. The faint moonlight, strug- 
gling with the crimson tints of sunset, fell 
through the long windows in waves of pale 
rosy silver light, giving a soft mellow at- 
mosphere to the room, and bringing out in 
soft relief the finely-cut and daintily-col- 
ored faces of Alice and Effie Grantley as 
they rested, one on either shoulder of their 
elder sister. Nearer the window, but with 
his face in shadow, sat Mr. Grantley. There 
was a faint air of nervousness about him, 
though he talked easily and lightly, even 
gayly, at times. Suddenly he sprang away 
from the window, with a half-uttered im- 
precation on his lips, and strode hastily 
out at an opposite door. 

“Tt’s mamma and the Mordaunts,” said 
Alice, looking out. ‘‘ Papa dislikes them, 
I think.”’ 

There was the sudden sound of gay 
voices, interspersed with little ripples of 
light laughter, and then the whole party 
came into the house. There was Mr. Mor- 
daunt, a brilliant fascinating man, with 
easy society manners, and a certain natural 
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gallantry which women instinctively like 
inaman. Mrs. Mordaunt, a little digni- 
fied, a little supercilious, and a good deal 
affected. Miss Agnes, Mr. Mordaunt’s 
sister, a lady of considerable beauty, well 
educated—and thirty-three. And, in addi- 
tion to all these, Mr. Dudley Sinclair. 
Edith greeted them all with quiet self- 
possession, but with a half-resentful feel- 
ing toward them in her heart, for had they 
not driven her father away? And there 
were reasons why she wished to keep him 
at home just now. , 

It was no weak vanity that assured Edith 
Grantley of Dudley Sinclair’s interest in 
her. Once she was rather favorably in- 
clined to accept the attentions he offered, 
but now she shrank from them, and was so 
cold and distant that her mother scolded 
and cried, and came near being ill over it, 
after he had gone. 

“You are the most stubborn, heartless 
girl I ever saw,” she said, between her 
sobs. ‘* Your father is in some sort of 


trouble, I- know, or Vancouver, who is a 
regular vulture, would not be hovering 
about the place as he is. Now here is Sin- 
clair, handsome, wealthy, of a good family, 


and in love with your very shadow, as any 
one Can see, and you are as short and cold 
as if you were a princess, with half a dozen 
kingdoms at your command, You’ve no 
feeling for your father, as much as you 
pretend to care for him, or you would see 
how easy it would be for you to help him. 
It’s easy enough to make professions, but 
that wont save the farm. I never could 
hold up my head again in society if this 
place had to be sold for debt. What would 
such people as the Mordaunts care for us 
then ?” 

“As much as they do now,” Edith an- 
swered, quietly. 

“And all our furniture and clothing,” 
she went on, weakly; “ people would talk 
if I dressed half decent, though I don’t 
know why I should give up my clothes; it’s 
about all the comfort I have now. And 
that reminds me, Mrs, Mordaunt says I 
can have my pearl silk made with an ac- 
commodation train—to loop up, you know 
—and then it will do for the street as well 
as for an evening dress, Laura Swift has 
got one made so. It is wine-color velours, 
and is very stylish looking. You may be 
sure she will dress now.” 

In this way she ran on until Edith could 
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endure it no longer, and throwing a scarf 
over her head, went out and paced up and 
down the piazza till she heard her go to 
herroom. Then she paused and listened, 
the anxious beating of her heart sounding 
like the tramp, tramp of an army in her 
ears. 

How hushed and still everything seemed! 
The moon, just slipping behind the pines, 
cast a ghostly line of shadows over the up- 
land and the river, and a faint pale mist 
hovered and trembled over the meadows, 
and faded away into vague purple glooms 
where it touched the forest. Edith shiv- 
ered nervously, though ordinarily she was 
a stranger to nerves. Then she went in 
and waited. I have atheory that no one 
but a woman really knows the depth—the 
terrible depth—of meaning there is in that 
one word—waiting! To sit through long— 
O Heaven, how long!—hours of silence, 
with terror, and pain, and nameless fore- 
boding pulling fiercely at the heart; to 
start and listen—to fancy all dreadful 
things—and still to sit and wait! P 

By-and-by Edith heard a faint uncertain 
step—then a voice—then more steps, and 
then, as, springing .to the window, she 
leaned forward and listened, these words, 
slow and fearfully distinct: 

“Curse you, Rick Saunders! It is you 
who have wrought my ruin—I see it now. 
With your assumption of friendliness, with 
your accursed pretence of innocence, and 
ignorance, and honesty, you led me on 
where a confessed villain would have had 
no chance. And now it’s all gone—the 
last chance lost!’ 

“Well, yes, squire, I calculate Anna 
Stanley aint a great sight better off to-night 
than if she’d married your father’s hired 
man, instead of his son. I don’t mind tell- 
ing you, since we’re on the subject, that I 
have been a looking forward to this time 
something over twenty years. Not that 
she is of much account, anyway; but when 
Rick Saunders is slighted and trod on, he 
never forgets it. Good-night, and pleasant 
dreams,” 

A muttered oath and a mocking laugh 
broke through the stillness, blending to- 
gether in strange accord. Another mo- 
ment and Edith was at her father’s side, 
and Rick Saunders was slouching off 
through the darkness, saying over and over 
to himself: 

There’s no chance—no chance! Van- 
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couver wont take it now, and it’!l have to 
be sold for debt—sold—sold!”’ 

In her daintily furnished bed-chamber, 
Anna Grantley slept in unbroken repose, 
the faint stain of tears on her soft pink and 
white cheeks, whith still retained the 
freshness and fairness of youth. In an- 
other chamber still, Effie and Alice, their 
dimpled arms over their heads, and a tan- 
gle of chestnut curls shading the snow of 
the delicately ruffled pillows, slept the 
sweet untroubled sleep of careless child- 
hood. 

But of the two who sat through the 
weary night in the long drawing-room 
below, what shall I say? In few lives does 
there ever come such hours of hopelessness 
and suffering as came to Charles Grantley 
that May night. By degrees he told Edith 
all the story. Her mother had been first 
engaged to this Saunders. She came td 
Carleton with him, with the understanding 
that she would be his wife when he got 
employment. Instead, she had left him 
almost before he got the employment. 
Some time afterward he met and married 
her, not knowing until a week before his 
marriage that she had ever been engaged 
to Saunders. It struck him rather un- 
pleasantly, and he was not very careful 
perhaps of the words he used to his fath- 
er’s laborer. At any rate, Saunders had 
remembered them twenty-two years. It 
had been ten years since he first sat at the 
gaming-table with Rick Saunders. At first 
he was indifferent; gradually he got quietly 
interested, then absorbingly so, and from 
that it rapidly developed into the passion 
which had ruined him. For it was ruin, 
hopeless, unavoidable ruin. This last 
night’s work had sealed it, and Rick Saun- 
ders had urged him to the venture against 
his own better judgment. Meadow Farm, 
sold at that hour, could not begin to pay 
his indebtedness, and there was no hope or 
chance left for its redemption. 

Edith heard all the bitter painful story 
almost in silence, save for the few words 
of pity and sympathy spoken in low gentle 
tones in the ear of the despairing man. By- 
and-by, when the first agony of the thought 
had exhausted itself, she said, quietly, ina 
decided voice: 

‘Tam going to see Ross Atherton. He 
is your own cousin, and able to buy twenty 
Meadow Farms if he pleases. He can buy 
the place and not feel it, and thus secure 
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mother and the children from being turned 
into the street. It will not be like a stran- 
ger’s owning it, for he must let us remain 
here. I shall tell him all this, and—” 

“ Be laughed at for your pains,” inter- 
rupted Grantiey, shortly. “I tell you, 
Edith, it will do no good, and only subject 
you to humiliation. [ve not seen Ross 
since he was a boy, and what do you sup- 
pose he cares for our troubles or disgraces ? 
He is very rigid in his principles, too, [ 
have heard, and will have littl sympathy 
for the weakness through which I have 
been ruined.” 

may have sympathy for the ‘sin- 
ner while hating the sin,’’ she returned, 
gently; “and at least it will do no hurt to 
ask him. It is not charity, only a very 
great favor, and with all his wealth, Ross 
Atherton may need favors from his fellows 
some day. At least, I shall be in Dudley 
before another night, and Ido not mean to 
Sail. Ashelter and a home must first be 
secured for them; after that you and I will 
go to work and pay what other debts the 
sale of the farm does not.. Of course, we 
shall pay him rent while it is in his hands.” 

It was a dull lowering day, with slight 
dashes of rain at intervals, and when 
Edith Grantley stepped into the station at 
Dudley, at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, it was raining hard. She was weary 
with her hundred and thirty miles of tray- 
el, but she felt that she could not afford 
the dollar a hackman asked to take her to 
Mr. Atherton’s, a mile and a half away. 
So she sat and waited for it to slack rain- 
ing, looking out through the dingy pane at 
the dripping eaves, and reading, absently, 
the names of some score or so of ambitious 
travellers who had scratched their names 
on the sashes, By-and-by the rain‘ sud- 
denly ceased, and the sun shone’ out 
through a rift in the clouds. She had al- 
ready obtained the necessary directions, 
and now she lost no time in setting out on 
her walk. She was conscious of a vague 
unreal feeling, as if she were walking ina 
dream. ‘The strange town, and the stran- 
ger errand upon which she had come, 
filled her with a sense of bewilderment. 
She half paused at the corner of the street, 
trying to recall the direction the station 
master had given her. A carriage was 
coming, and she resolved to ask the way, 
for she was too tired to afford to make a 
mistake. The gentleman was driving 
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slowly, and she turned to speak to him, 
but a sudden surprise chained her tongue, 
and sent the red blood to her face in a tor- 
rent. And so the gentleman spoke first. 

“My travelling companion, I believe,” 
he said, with easy cordiality. 

She recovered herself instantly, bowed, 
and looking at the arm in the sling, said: 

“And you are able to be out so soon ?” 

“Tam just going in,” he replied, smil- 
ing. ‘Or rather, I have only just reached 
town; my home is in Dudley.” 

“Doubtless, then, you can inform me if 
I should go this way to reach Mr. Ather- 
ton’s—Mr. Ross Atherton’s.”’ 

“Yes, and I can do better still. I go 
that way, and can take you along, if ‘you 
will honor me.”’ 

Edith half hesitated, but another shower 
was already beginning to fall, which aided 
her at once in her decision. ‘A small boy 
who was driving, sprang out at a word 
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you like fit. There is a good deal in first 
impressions; don’t you think so ?”’ 

Something in her companion’s look and 
tone brought the color into Edith’s cheek, 
but she did not look up again, for she felt 
his eyes on her face. So, to relieve her 
own embarrassment, she said: _ 

“Do not go out of your way for me, 
pray.” 

“ Ono, I am going to Atherton’s myself,” 
he replied, carelessly. 

“Are you?’ she asked, with such evi- 
dent gladness, that he leaned over and 
looked in her face, his own a little trium- 
phant. 

“Why, do you think you can manage to 
like your cousin Ross just a little?” A 
sudden suspicion shot through her brain. 

“You—you are not he P’ she cried, 
breathlessly. 

“T am Ross, and I can safely say I never 
was ashamed to acknowledge the fact be- 


from the gentleman, who took the reins in- fore. And now permit me to bid youa 


his left hand. 

“The horse is very gentle, and will go 
home without guiding,” he replied to 
Edith’s remonstrance against depriving 
him of a driver. 

‘* Were you ever at Dudley before, Miss 
Grantley ?—you see I have learned your 
name,” he added, smiling. 

“T never was; not even know Mr. 
Atherton, although he is my cousin.” 

“Your cousin?’ he asked, facing round 
abruptly. 

*Oertainly—or rather, my father’s cous- 
in. Why, is there anything ‘about him 
wrong—or—or disagreeable? Do not be 
afraid to tell me. I should consider it a 
favor if you would tell me just what sort 
of a man he is, and if you think I shall be 
apt to like him.” 

“Thope so,’”’ he replied, with 
look in his face. — 

“How does he look?’ she asked, her 
heart sinking a little at the way her com- 
panion spoke of her cousin. 

“That is a genuine woman’s question,”’ 
he answered, evasively, coloring slightly. 
“By the way, there is Ross Atherton’s 
house now;’’ pointing with his whip toa 
pretty stone-colored villa, half hidden in 
the greenery that surrounded it. 

“It’s charming, isn’t it?’ Edith cried, 
with kindling eyes. 

“‘ Perhaps I should be considered an un- 
prejudiced judge, though I am very glad 


hundred welcomes to my home.” And he 
assisted her out, despite her remonstrances. 

“Pm only sorry I cannot give you the 
right hand of welcome,”’ he said. 

** You gave that in my behalf the other 
day,” she answered, quickly, a sudden 
tremulousness in her voice. 

“And I’d give them both to-day. Come, 
come into the house,” he added, turning 
quickly and almost abruptly. And so she 
followed him in. 

Three days afterward, Edith Grantley 
alighted again from the train at Carleton 
station. John Irvin and Bess did not await 
her coming this time, but I do not think 
she noticed it. The gentleman who ac- 
eompanied her evidently engrossed her at- 
tention largely. He was pale, and looked 
as if he had much better been at home, 
but. he was very self-willed, and would 
come. 

“Tl stay at Meadow Farm until I get 
well, and you shall nurse me,’ he said, 
laughing, when Edith tried to dissuade 
him from the journey, fearing it would 
make him ill. 

That night Rick Saunders suffered the 
greatest disappointment of his life. Charles 
Grantley paid every dollar he owed in 
Carleton, and Meadow Farm was not to be 
sold for debt. After more than twenty 
years of waiting and plotting, to be cheated 
of his revenge in this cavalier manner, was 
enough to make one angry, certainly, and 
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was, at least, some slight excuse for the 
hard words he indulged in so unstintedly. 
But his power to harm Charles Grantley 
was lost forever, both by word and deed. 

Mrs. Grantley never knew how near she 
had come to being homeless, nor how it 
happened that Edith took that sudden 
journey to Dudley. She was so wholly ab- 
sorbed those three days she was absent, in 
the “pearl-colored silk’? and “accommo- 
dation train,’? that she had little leisure 
for other thoughts, But she did learn of 
the railway romance, and knew that in 
some way her husband’s cousin had assist- 
ed him, though to what extent she did not 
even guess. But Charles Grantley knew 
and appreciated his cousin’s generosity 
with painful keenness. 

“T never expect to be able to repay you, 
Ross,” he said, with emotion; “ leastwise 
the kindness of the deed.” 

“Nonsense! There was no generosity 
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about it; 1 was the most thoroughly selfish 
fellow in existence,’”’ Ross returned, laugh- 
ing and coloring. ‘“‘ Of course I'd like to 
stand well before her, and that is why I 
did it, depend upon it!’ 

But the warm grasp he gave his cousin’s 
hand, and the misty look in his eyes, be- 
lied the lightness of his words. 

“God bless you, Ross Atherton!’ Mr. 
Grantley said, brokenly. 

‘He has blessed me a thousand times 
more than I deserye, already, in giving me 
her love—my sweet Edith.” 

“Did you want me, Ross?” asked Edith, 
coming into the room just then, and catch- 
ing the sound of her name. 

“Want you, my darling! Haven’t I been 
telling you every day for a month how 
much I wanted you?” he asked, gayly; 
“and now must I tell it all over again?” 

Which, though apparently unnecessary, 
he straightway proceeded to do. 


THE DARIEN SHIP CANAL. 


BY W. H. WHITE. 


THE completion and successful working 
of the Suez Canal have naturally revived 
public interest in the sister-scheme for cut- 
ting a navigable channel across Central 
America, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
For years past this enterprise, involviag 
works beside which the difficulties en- 
countered in cutting the Suez Canal sink 
into insignificance, has been regarded as 
one which must eventually be accom- 
plished; and repeated attempts have been 
made to discover the best route. More 
than once, it has been announced that a 
comparatively easy track had been found; 
and at least one company has been formed 
for the purpose of making the canal. But, 
not withstanding these preliminaries, when 
the United States government, at the close 
of 1869, decided to take action in the mat- 
ter, and todespatch a surveying expedition 
to the Isthmus of Darien, no information 
had been published which was sufficiently 
definite and exhaustive to secure public 
confidence in the feasibility of the schemes, 
not merely from an engineering but from 
a commercial point of view. 

The United States has most to hope from 
the construction of a canal which would 
not merely facilitate the passage of its 
merchant fleets on their most distant voy- 


ages, but would furnish the much-desired 
direct water communication between the 
ports on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Prompted by the desire to realize these ad- 
vantages, and at the same time to obtain 
the honor of leading in this great enter- 
prise, the government detailed several 
ships, and a numerous staff of scientific 
naval officers, to make such surveys of the 
Isthmus of Darien as should set at rest the 
doubts to which the contradictory reports 
of previous explorers had given rise, as well 
as furnish the means of judging between 
the various routes that had been declared 
best adapted for the canal. The expedi- 
tion began its labors in the opening days 
of 1870, and continued at work for six 
months, when the rainy season rendered 
further progress impossible. Resuming 
work in January, 1871, it completed the 
survey of the isthmus and some adjacent 
parts of the southern continent during the 
season, and determined upon the most 
promising route. Simultaneously, another 
expedition, equipped by the United States, 
was engaged in exploring the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how it compared with the Isthmus of 
Darien; and at the close of the year 1871 
the results of all these labors were given 
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to the world in a series of reports, which 
not merely abound in information, but are 
most interesting narratives of courageous 
continuance in a difficult task, notwith- 
standing repeated failure and disappoint- 
ment. 

To attempt to follow the story in detail 
would be useless, and the space at our dis- 
posal will not suffice even to sketch in or- 
der the principal features of the various 
routes along which those surveys were car- 
ried; but a brief summary of the final 
conclusions of the chief of the Darien 
Expedition, Commander Selfridge, and of 
his estimates of the probable cost of con- 
structing a canal along the supposed best 
route, can scarcely fail to be of interest. 

This route does not, strange to say, lie 

directly across the Isthmus of Darien at 
one of its narrowest parts; for careful sur- 
veys of the only routes which possessed on 
the Atlantic coast such harbors as were 
considered essential at the entrance of a 
canal, proved that on all of them an 
amount of tunnelling would be required 
which could not be regarded as admissible. 
The very mention of a tunnel in connec- 
tion with a canal intended for the passage 
of loftily-rigged ships will, no doubt, ap- 
pear strange; but the American officers 
were forced to the conciusion thai tunnel- 
ling would, on the whole, prove the most 
economical method of piercing the moun- 
tain range forming the water-shed of the 
isthmus. Still they could not regard as 
practicable routes those which involved 
tunnels eight or ten miles long through the 
heart of the mountains, and cuttings of a 
scarcely less formidable character! And 
80, at the end of their first season, they 
had to cease work, without having done 
more than settle the impracticability of 
any direct route from ocean to ocean; this 
negative result having been obtained at 
the cost of dangers exposure, and exer- 
tions which well deserved success. 

Nothing daunted, the explorers recom- 
menced work next year further south, with 
the hope of finding a practicable passage 
from the valley of the Atrato on the At- 
lantic side, to that of the Tuyra on the 
Pacific side. A glance at the map will 
show that this route makes a detour, and 
would involve a greater length of inland 
navigation than the more direct routes 
across the isthmus; but, on the other hand, 
several previous explorers had professed to 
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find in this region passes through the 
mountain range, by which the canal might 
be carried from ocean to ocean without 
having a very high summit-level, and with- 
out any tunnelling. 

These couleur-de-rose reports unfortu- 
nately proved delusive. Instead of finding 
the summit-level to be only one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred feet above the 
sea, it was found to be from four hundred 
to seven hundred feet; and the facts 
brought to light by Commander Selfridge 
and his colleagues furnish abundant evi- 
dence that the would-be explorers who 
preceded had in their reports simply drawn 
upon “‘ what they had heard, and an ardent 
imagination.”’ Instead of finding, as was 
hoped, in the Atrato-Tuyra region, the 
‘key to the Pacific,” as had been fore- 
told, the expedition there encountered 
some of its greatest difficulties, and proba- 
bly the keenest of its many disappoint- 
ments; for repeated efforts along different 
lines showed the country on the Pacific 
slope te be so rugged and mountainous as 
to render it hopeless to attempt the con- 
struction of acanal. 

Before this conclusion was reached, 
however, another and more promising 

.Toute had been suggested by a negro at- 
tached to the expedition, and was under 
survey. It was an old track from the river 
Atrato to the Pacific, the use of which had 
long ago been discouraged by the Span- 
iards; and its adoption for a canal involved 
@ yet greater detour than that previously 
surveyed. Yet, on the whole, it is that 
which American authorities are inclined 
to accept as the best route yet discovered 
for the inter-oceanic ship-channel, and on 
this account it deserves special notice. 
About one hundred and fifty miles up 
the Atrato, there flows into it a tributary 
river, the Napipi, which takes its rise in 
the high land almost overlooking the 
Pacific, and flows nearly at right angles to 
the coast. At the junction of the two 
rivers, the Atrato is distant only about 
thirty miles from the Pacific, and for quite 
two-thirds of this small distance the Napi- 
pi flows through a plain, where the con- 
struction of a canal would be comparative- 
ly easy. The remaining eight miles of the 
route, unfortunately, present a very differ- 
ent aspect. The country rises rapidly, and 
maintains its mountainous character quite 
to the margin of the Pacific, the descent 
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to which is bold and almost precipitous; 
but at this end of the route the fine an- 
chorage of Cupica Bay is said to offer just 
the accommodation required at the en- 
trance of the canal. On reference to a 
map, the proposed route will be readily 
traced, and its advantages over any other 
route yet surveyed appear so great as to 
far more than compensate for its length 
and indirectness. The total length of the 
passage would be about one hundred and 
eighty miles. No less than one hundred 
and fifty miles would, however, be on the 
magnificent river Atrato, and the only 
works required on this portion of the route 
are said to be the deepening of the channel 
at one of the mouths, where sandbars have 
formed. Commander Selfridge considers 
this an easy task, and is of opinion that 
when once deepened the channel could be 
easily maintained, enabling the largest 
sea-going ships to pass into the river and 
navigate it up to the entrance of the canal. 

The real difficulties of this route lie in 
the eight miles of mountainous country 
between the plain of the Napipi and the 
Pacific. To pierce this a tunnel, or deep 


cutting, or a combination of tunnelling 


and open cutting is essential. Comman- 
der Selfridge recommends a tunriel five, 
miles long, one hundred and twenty feet 
high, seventy feet wide, and containing a 
depth of water of twenty-+ix feet! This 
tunne) would form the summit-level of the 
canal, and would be one hundred and thir- 
ty feet above the sea, or ninety feet above 
the junction of the Atrato and Napipi. On 
the eastern side it would be approached by 
a channel one hundred and twenty feet 
wide at the surface, from ninety to one 
hundred feet wide at the bottom, and con- 
taining twenty-six feet of water. Deep 
cuttings would be required for some dis- 
tance from the eastern end of the tunnel, 
and nine locks, capable of containing the 
largest ships, are proposed for the purpose 
of overcoming the rise of ninety feet. 
The western end of the tunnel would be 
one hundred and thirty feet above the 
Pacific, and almost close to the sea, a se- 
ries of locks and basins being provided for 
the transfer of ships from the sea-level to 
the canal. These few facts and figures 
will give some idea of the gigantic scale of 
the works contemplated on this route, 
which is said to be far superior to any 
other yet surveyed, or likely to be discov- 
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ered. The natural question, in view of 
such statements, is: If this is the best 
canal-route, what can be the character of 
those with which it contrasts so favorably? 

The report goes further, and gives de- 
tailed estimates of the probable cost of 
making the various sections of the canal. 
Into these we need not enter; the grand 
total, with an allowance for contingencies, 
amounts to something like twenty-five 
millions sterling! The tunnel, as might be 
expected, figures largely, its estimated cost 
being one-third of the total outlay, or 
about eight millions sterling. Commander 
Selfridge is evidently alive to the fact that 
this part of his scheme is most liable to 
criticism, and he quotes the opinions of 
many experienced American engineers in 
favor of his proposal, besides referring to 
the successful accomplishment of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, which is eight miles long, 
and to the progress made with other simi- 
lar undertakings. He adds: “‘To be sure, 
this tunnel is of much greater dimensions; 
still the work is not all tunnel in the tun- 
neller’s sense of the term. Bore a hole 
fifteen feet high, and the remainder should 
be treated as an open cut. A few years 
ago such a work would have been an im- 
possibility, but with modern drills and ex- 
plosives it is a matter of only time and 
money.”’ He goes even further than this, 
and is sanguine enough to assert that, 
when completed, the canal, in spite of its 
enormous first cost, would prove commer- 
cially remunerative; and he suggests that 
the necessary funds should be obtained by 
a loan guaranteed by the chief maritime 
nations of the world. Certainly, there is 
no lack of completeness in this treatment 
of the subject; and, although the esti- 
mates of outlay and return may be of 
doubtful authority, one cannot but admire 
the energy which prompted Commander 
Selfridge to attempt to deal with all the as- 
pects of the great problem entrusted to him 
and his colleagues for solution. 

Passing allusion has been made to the 
expedition that was at work on the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec simultaneously with that 
ou the Isthmus of Darien, and it is only 
necessary to add that the results of that 
survey were far less satisfactory than those 
of the Napipi route. The Tehuantepec 
route is said to be practicable, but sufficient 
evidence of its character will be afforded 
by the statement that the canal along it 
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would be one hundred and seventy-two 
miles long, must have locks overcoming a 
height of seven hundred feet, and must be 
supplemented by the construction of a 
breakwater to the harbor at its Pacific end. 

Other routes have been suggested and 
even surveyed with a view to the construc- 
tion of acanal, but none appear on the 
whole equal to the Napipiroute. Amongst 
these reference may be made to the route 
of the Panama Railway; but it is asserted 
that the railway retains its low level by 
means of curves far too quick to be fol- 
lowed by acanal, and the line would in- 
volve in addition special difficulties arising 
from the nature of the ground. Another 
proposal is to make a cut from either coast 
into Lake Nicaragua, by some river chan- 
nel or other low-lying route; but here 
again the difficulties to be overcome are 
very formidable. The Secretary of the 
United States Navy, who was in possession 
of the best information, and whose author- 
ity on this subject is not likely to be ques- 
tioned, summed up the whole of the facts 
as follows, in a report issued late in 1871: 

“This route (the Napipi) presents not 
only the great advantage of most excellent 
harbors at each terminus, but its low cost 
compared with other lines, its construction 
in rock requiring but small annual outlay 
for repairs, the proximity of the heaviest 
portion of the work to the Pacific Ocean, 
the absence of swamps, and the compara- 
tive healthiness of the position, give it a 
prominence which repays the cost and la- 
bor of the expedition.’’ No action appears 
to have been taken since this report was 
issued, but it is reasonable to expect that, 
after having done so much to obtain relia- 
ble data, the United States will not permit 
the further prosecution of the inquiry to 
drop into the hands of other nations. At 
present, our knowledge simply extends to 
the discovery of what is apparently the 
best route: but, supposing no better route 
to be found, there can be no question that 
further examination by experienced civil 
engineers must preface any actual com- 
mencement of the work; and such exami- 
nation may develop more economical meth- 
ods of constructing the canal than have 
yet been propounded. 

The thanks of all maritime nations are 
due to the United States government and 
its officers, for the extensive and trust- 
worthy information now accessible respect- 
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ing the geography and geology of the Isth- 
mus of Darien. The task of acquiring 
this information has been one of which 
the difficulty may be inferred from the fact. 
that itso long remained unaccomplished, 
although more than once attempted. Cer- 
tain knowledge of any kind is far prefer- 
able to the doubts and false reports which 
formerly overhung the question of the in- 
ter-oceanic canal; and although the inquiry 
has resulted in a conviction that the enter- 
prise is likely to prove far more difficult 
and costly than any work yet accomplished, 
still, in view of what has been done of 
late years to facilitate international com- 
munication, it may be questioned whether 
the nineteenth century may not witness 
the completion of a ship-canal from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


A SAGACIOUS HORSE. 


A German cavalry soldier and his horse 
were captured in the fight at La Bourget 
and taken off with other prisoners. Three 
days after the fight they halted for the 
night in a village. The poor fellow was 
sitting near the window thinking how he 
might escape, while his noisy captors 
around the fireplace were lulling them- 
selves with wine. Suddenly he hears in 
the streets the neighing of a horse. His 
soul is trembling: no doubt it is his brave 
steed that had broken loose from a shed 
where she had been placed, and is in search 
of her master. One of the panes of the win- 
dow was replaced by paper; boring with his 
finger a hole in it, he lays his mouth to the 
opening, calling cautiously, “‘ Lizzie, Liz- 
zie.” A joyous neigh is the reply, and Liz- 
zie is close to the window. In a moment 
the whole frame of the casement is forced, 
and before the tipplers know what is the 
matter he is outside and on the back of 
his faithful mare. It seems the sagacious 
mare knew the life of her master was at 
stake, for she runs like a whirlwind, and 
yet is not urged on by spurs or bridle, for 
the franc-tireurs have taken the boots of 
the rider, and the bridle is hanging by the 
saddle in the shed. Shots are fired after 
them, and bullets fly past their ears with- 
out stopping the horse. The hussar does 
not know the way, but Lizzie remembers 
it, and after thirty-five hours both arrive at 
the outposts of La Bourget, dead beat, but 
happy to be again among their comrades. 
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THE PAINTER FRIAR. 
A SPANISH LEGEND. 


BY WILLIAM 8. WALSH. . 


The friar sat in his lonely cell, 

Painting the subjects he loved so well: 
The Virgin Queen and the King of Hell. 
The Virgin Queen with a perfect grace, 
With a lovely form and an angel face; 
But the King of Hell with a hideous grin, 
With a forked tail and,a scaly skin, 

A cloven foot and a misshaped head. 

As the painter toiled,he was filled with dread 
At the hideous figure himself had made; 
While the soul of Satan was filled with ire, 
And he swore revenge on that painter friar. 


So, to wreak his vengeance on the frere, 
He assumed the form of a maiden fair; 
And in this guise appeared in the cell, 
And managed the ductile friar so well, 
That she made him promise at night to be 
At one of the doors of the sacristy; 
Where the maiden said she herself would 

come, 
When the day gave way to the midnight 
gloom, 
And there receive from the friar’s hand 
The gold and jewels she might demand. 


When the time had come, the maiden 

knocked 

At the appointed door, which at once 
unlocked 

The punctual friar in the sacristy ; 

And, leading her up to the altar, she 

Swept all the jewels in a canvas sack, 

And placed the whole on the friar’s back; 

And when it was full as full could be, 

She ran to the door of the sacristy; 

“Thieves! Thieves!’ she cried, so loud 
and well, 

That the brethren woke,and rushed pellmell 

Into the sacristy, wild with fright, 

Each shrieking out for “A light! A light!’ 


The light was brought, when lo and 
behold! 
‘The quaking friar, all loaded with gold, 
Was standing alone by the open door 
(For the maiden had vanished long before), 
And, as there was nothing that he could 


Then made him fast to a hook just by, 
And left him alone in the sacristy. 

But not for long was the friar alone, 
For he heard a laugh in a fearful tone; 
And, turning round, he was face to face 
With the wily cause of his disgrace. 

No longer now did the tempter wear 
His former guise of a maiden fair; 

He now appeared with a hideous grin, 
With a forked tail and a scaly skin, 

A cloven foot and a misshaped head, 
As the monk had oft in his pictures made. 


‘*Ho! Ho! my hearty!” the demon said, 
“That wasn’t bad—the trick I played; 
Although, indeed, I had hardly thought 
That a monk like you would so soon be 

caught. 
Why, you have in you the stuff would make, 
By all that’s bad, a capital rake. 
Why don’t you leave the convent walls, 
And only follow where pleasure calls?” 


The monk replied with a dismal groan, 
And the devil grinned as he thus went on: 
you want to ’scape from the fix you’ re in, 
Why don’t you call on the Virgin Queen, 
Whose lovely form and angel face 
Your canvasses so often grace ?”’ 

The wretched monk, from a similar cause 
That prompts the drowning to catch at 
straws, 
Accepted the hint thus jeeringly given, 
And piteously raised his eyes to heaven. 
He had no sooner “‘Peccavi!’’ cried, 
Than the roof of the sacristy opened wide, 
And the Virgin Queen, replete with grace, 
With a lovely form and an angel face, 
Came, radiant, floating to the ground. 
The friar’s cords she at once unbound; 
Then seized the fiend with the former’s aid, 
And bound him fast to his place instead. 


’Twas the turn of the friar now to jeer, 
And the devil’s to shake with rage and fear; 
But the Virgin Queen, with a perfect grace, 
And a lovely smile on her angel face, 


say, 
To explain the seeming theft away, 


They bound him up with the stoutest cord 
That the whole of the convent could afford ; 


Took hold of the painter by the hand, 
And bade him listen to her command. 

“ You now may go to your cell and stay, 
To sleep the rest of the night away; 
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While I take care of the jewels and gold, 
And put them back in their place of old.’’ 


Next morning came, the daylight broke, 
The sleeping monks in their cells awoke; 
And, when their morning prayers were said, 
And their morning toilet had been made, 
They all fell into their order due, 

And filed in the dining-room two by two. 


But scarce had they entered,when behold! 
The monk who had stolen their jewels and 
gold, 
' Was sitting there in his usual place. 
“Peccavil”’ he cried, “I have fallen from 


grace, 
And never would dare to lift my face, 
Did I not know that the Lord on high 
Had mercy on sinners such as I.” 
With that he told how tie Virgin Queen 
His kind deliveress had been. 
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see, 
He led them into the sacristy; 
And there they found that the jewels and 
gold 
Were all put back in their place of old; 
And in the place of the friar they found 
The devil himself was tightly bound, 


Before the monks allowed him to go, 

They scourged him well with their cords, 
and so 

’T was Beelzebub that fell in the net 
Which he himself for the friar had set. 
And chronicles telling the legend say 
That never the monk from that fatal day 
From the path of virtue strayed away. 
But he sat all day in his lonely cell, 
Painting the subjects he loved so well: 
The Virgin Queen with a tenfold grace, 
The fiend with a tenfold hideous face. 


THREE E 


FIRST EVENING. 

I HAVE one memory that I like to recall 
sometimes. I cannot explain why I like to 
recall it, for it is fraught with nothing glo- 
rifying, or, indeed, particularly creditable 
to myself. A story of it would be the rec- 
ord of a youthful dream, an infatuation, a 
mistake, a mad scheme and a fortunate de- 
feat. It would also contain some heroism, 
considerable self-denial, and a moderate 
admixture of mystery. Would you like to 
hear it? Iam sure you would, if the fas- 
cination which it possesses for me is any 
criterion from which to judge, for when- 
ever I happen to be alone of an evening, 
with nothing to do, and naught save my 
pipe to keep me cumpany, my thoughts in- 
variably recur to this episode of my life. 

And now, as my wife has gone away vis- 
iting, and Iam whiling the evening away 
by idly smoking, it seems to me that a bet- 
ter opportunity will never occur to com- 
mence jotting down these reminiscences, 
which will never depart from my memory. 

We had been married eight years, my 
wife and I. I had built up a splendid law 
practice, for when I came to the village of 
Dalton (it has since grown into a city) I 
determined to begin the battle of life in 
earnest, then and there, and let no discour- 
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agements drive me from my vantage 
ground. It was up-hill business for the 
first two years, but at the end of that time 
my industry and application to business 
began to win their legitimate fruits. My 
first modest sign, ‘Maurice B. Duncan, 
Attorney,” I have never taken down; and, 
although it looks rather rusty and weather- 
beaten now, I am in no hurry to change it 
for anew one. Its very grimness gives it 
an air of solid respectability, and, more- 
over, it is associated with my early days of 
strugzle and hardship. Do you wonder 
that I have an affection for it? Yes, it 
shall hang until it perishes of old age, or is 
destroyed by the elements or some wanton 
hand. 

But this sort of rambling will not inter- 
est the reader, and I will come at once to 
my story. 

I was saying that we had been married 
eight years. We were in very comfortable 
circumstances, and had one child. 

One noon I came home, and, according 
to my usual habit, brought the morning 
paper for my wife toread. After dinner I 
went out on the piazza to take a quiet 
smoke, while she sat by the window and 
read the news. Our boy was lying on the 
grass with his big Newfoundland dog. 


And the truth of the story to make them 
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“There, Maurice,”’ exclaimed my wife, 
“ there is something that just strikes me!” 
And, womanlike, she did not tell me what 
it was, but commenced reperusing the par- 
agraph that had attracted her attention. 

“What is it, Louise?’ I asked, after 
waiting what seemed to me to be a reason- 
abie length of time. 

“Tt’s an advertisement. Listen: 


Home WanTED.—A respectable young 
lady wishes to secure a pleasant boarding- 
place that will be like a home toher. A 
small family preferred. Pay satisfactory. 
Addres Box 111, P. O., Daiton.”’ 


“Well,” I said, “what of it?” as she 


paused, waiting for me to speak. 

“I was thinking that we might take 
her.”’ 

take her!. 

““Why yes. We would soon get acquaint- 
ed with her.” 

“I don’t doubt that,” I answered, laugh- 
ing; “but it might be an acquaintance 
that would not be agreeable.” 

risk that,” replied Louise, 
confidently. 

““ We don’t know what sort of a wolf we 
might be harboring in our fold by taking a 
perfect stranger under our roof.” 

** Nonsense, Maurice! One would think 
she was a perfect miscreant to hear you 
talk.” 

“* How do we know but that she is?” 

“I’m sure she isn’t, by the looks of the 
advertisement. Besides, we needn’t keep 
her forever if we don’t like her.” 

“No,” I assented. 

“* Who knows but that she is some unfor- 
tunate young girl in trouble, Perhaps she 
isan orphan. Or maybe she is wealthy, 
and has an old tyrant of a guardian, who 
is going to make her marry some horrid 
person.”’ 

My wife, even after being married eight 
years, had not lost all the romance of her 
youth. I began to think she was really in 
earnest. But I smiled. 

** Upon my word, Louise, you are build- 
ing a romance on a very unsubstantial 
foundation. Your imagination is running 
away with you.” 

Louise bestowed upon me a look of re- 
proach. ‘‘ It would be real pleasant,’’ she 
said, ‘“‘to have a young lady in the house. 
She would be company for me, you know, 
and—” 


** But are you really in sober earnest?’ 
I asked, as her face bore a serious, expres- 
sion. “ How would you like to appear be- 
fore your friends as taking boarders?” 

“Of course I am in earnest!’ she an- 
swered, ,warmly,. “And as for taking 
boarders, it need not appear in that light 
atall. She could be my companion,” 

“Yes, if she is the right kind of a per- 
son. But she may be a wealthy heiress, or 
a purse-proud aristocrat, who will be ex- 
acting, fault-finding, and require more - 
waiting on than a queen. What would 
you think to have her come to the table, 
and stick up her nose at the fare, or stand 
at the head of the stairs, and command you 
in thunder tones to carry up a pail of hot 
water to her?” 

“Upon my word, Maurice, you are the 
most ingenious-person Lever saw to pile up 
imaginary difficulties. One would know 
you were a lawyer. If you set out to argue 


_against me, there is no use in saying a 


word.” 

. “Come, now, Louise, I am not arguing 
against you. I am only mentioning con- 
tingencies that I am afraid you have not 
considered. We ought not to rush blindly 
into such a thing.” 

“No, Ido not want to rush blindly into 
it. Ionly want to try her, and if she is 
not pleasant, it will be very easy to send 
her away again. You have no idea howI 
do long for some one to talk to when you 
goaway. You are away so many evenings, 
and it would be very pleasant daytimes, 
too, for that matter.” 

A little train of thought rushed through 
my mind at these words. Was I neglectful 
of Louise’s happiness? I am afraid that 
business does sometimes drive away 
thoughts of home more than it should, 
and that our wives spend many melancholy 
hours, that a little less ambition and a little 
more consideration on our part might light- 
en. Was the maelstrom of the busy world 
drawing me into its vortex, and dimming 
my vision of the higher duties of life? 
These thoughts brought with them a cer- 
tain pang, and I was forthwith disarmed. 

I reached through the window and kissed 
Louise, saying: 

“Certainly, you may try it, my dear. 


You had better drop a note in the post- 


office, appointing an hour for her to call. 
Meanwhile, I expect to be’ called away 
from town to-night, and may have to re- 


main two or'three days. It will depend on 
a'telegram which is to come this after- 
noon. And now, I must go down street.” 

Kissing her:again, and inwardly noting 
a flush of pleasure ‘on her face, I threw 
away the stump of my cigar, and walked 
down to my office. 

In the course of the afternoon the ex- 
pected telegram came, and in accordance 
with its import, Isent a note to my wife, 
saying that I should have ‘to go to New 
York; to remain five or six days. 

I started on the next train, and early on 
the following morning’found myself ir the 
great and busy city. My business was 
solely of a legal nature, and its details 
would be uninteresting. Evenings, how- 
ever, I ‘was at leisure, and attended the 
theatres and other places of amusement, 


in order to prevent time dragging wearily 
on my hands, 


The fourth day after my arrival a letter 
came from my wife, in which she spoke of 
our boarder. It was.as follows: 


‘Dalton, May 5th. 
DEAR HusBAND,—Your note came 
saying that you arrived in New York all 
safe. I must at once write to you what is 
uppermost in my mind, I wrote a note to 
the young lady who advertised for a board- 
ing-place,.and she responded promptly. I 
was struck with her, appearance as soon as 
Isaw her. She/called about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and had-on the loveliest 
green silk youever saw. She israther tall, 
with dark eyes and hair, and.a complexion 
rather dark than otherwise, but O,so clear! 
I fell in love with;her.ina minute. Her 
name is Stella, and you wouldn’t believe 
what good friends we are already. I know 
she is good, for little Maurice.made friends 
with her at once, and children, you know, 
are good readers of character. I have 
given her the south chamber, and she de- 
clares that she was never in a more pleas- 
antroom. I am ‘so glad everything suits 
her; she seems to fit in to our household as 
if she belonged with us, 

‘But, Maurice, ‘I know there is some 
mystery about her. She is ever so pleas- 
ant and agreeable, but I notice that she 
often falls into reverie, and then she looks 

rf as if something weighed heavily on 

ermind. When.she sees that I notice 

this, she changes in an instant, and begins 

to chat, or sing, or to play on the piano, as 
28 


just into the beginning of my story. I 
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-if she were afraid that I would ask her 
‘some questions. 


Lames conay er. you: thiget Kens, 


The remainder of the letter had no bear- 
ing on any point relating to this narrative, 
so I will omit it. The following day I 
started on my return. 

_ Louise’s letter had aroused my interest 
in our unknown guest, but as it was:a late 
hour in the evening when [. arrived, I im- 
agined that my euriosity would have to be 
curbed until morning. Iwas right. Louise 
met me in the hall, and after.a kiss of 
greeting, we went to our room. 

“She's gone to bed now,” said Louise, 
excitedly, ‘‘but when you see’ her in her 
morning-wrapper, you'll be delighted.” 

“You seem to be mightily well pleased 
at the idea of my falling im love with an- 
other woman,”’ I said, banteringly. 

it isn’t: that. But then, she is so 
splendid that I don’t believe I would be 
jealous of her, anyway.” 

My wife did not always weigh to anicety 
the import of her utterances. 

*T do not imagine that I shall do that,” 
I said, lightly; ‘‘ but, still: do not believe 
you have considered what a risk you incur 
by establishing a charming young woman 
in our home.”’ 

Nonsense!’ replied Louise, a little im- 
patiently. “‘ You'll take away all enjoy- 
ment of hersociety. You needn’t imagine, 
though, that she will be smitten with youl” 

Louise was not invariably consistent; 
and she has been known to make remarks 
by way of retort that were not prompted 
by her true heart. ; 

-L merely laughed a little silent laugh at 
her words, and said: 

“Well, well. Haven’t we talked enough 

about—what’s her name ?—Stella ?—for to- 

night? Let us drop her, and to-morrow 

we can surfeit in Gs intoxication of her 
” 

SimpletonP’ said Louise, good-hu- 
moredly. And then she asked me about 
my journey, what I had seen, what kind of 
bonnets the metropolitan ladies wore, how 
I passed my evenings, and a hundred other 
things; to whichI replied tothe best of my 
ability. 

But, bless me! Here itis twelve o’clock, 
and it has taken me all this time to get 
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have laid my pen down so often to think, 
that I have made but slow progress. I 
think I will stop now, and resume to-mor- 
row night, as my wife is not coming home 
until next week. Now for bed! 


Ir is storming hard out of doors, but the 
curtains are drawn closely, there is a good 
fire in the grate, and I am in just the mood 
for writing. Let me see: I had arrived 
home from New York, and was to meet 
Stella the next morning. 

Louise and I entered the breakfast-room, 
and a moment thereafter she came in. 
Louise met her, took her by the hand and 
led her to me. 

“Maurice, this is Stella. Stella, my 
husband.” 

do you do, Miss Stella?’’ I sai, 
laughing, and taking her hand. “I am 
very happy to meet you. Though I pre- 
sume you have some other name than 
Stella.” 

* How stupid Iam!’ exclaimed Louise. 
“ Stella Burke—Miss Burke, I should have 
said.”’ 

“IT hope Miss Burke will find our home 
agreeable,” I said. 

She glanced up with superb eyes, and 
said: 

sure shall. I wish I might dare 
hope that my presence will be half as agree- 
able to you as your home promises to be to 
me.” 

Of course I felt called upon to say some- 
thing polite, and did so. Ido not remember 
now what it was; in fact, I think I had not 
a very clear idea at the time. I was gazing 
into her face, which was one of rare and 
noble beauty, and noting particularly the 
wealth of expression that beamed from her 
soft dark eyes. They would have attracted 
attention anywhere, but they now enchain- 
ed my attention with a strange power, and 
seemed to awaken glimpses of something 
in the far past. Was it memory, or one of 
those sympathetic currents of magnetism 
that sometimes spring up spontaneously 
and unaccountably between two human 
beings? I could not tell then, and came 
near being rude in my steadfast contempla- 
tion of her. After an interval, I withdrew 
my gaze suddenly. 

The morning meal passed quietly and 
pleasantly. Miss Burke showed herself to 
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be wellbred and genteel. Her movements 
were graceful and unconstrained. Of 
course I felt a curiosity to know why she 
had sought a boarding-place among stran- 
gers, but that was not the time to inquire 
in regard to her antecedents. I had little 
doubt that my wife would find out all 
about her, and communicate the intelli- 
gence tome. She was not one, however, 
whose appearance would encourage even 
the slightest amount of presumptuous 
quizzing ; but women havea way of getting 
at these things. 

I went down town at the usual hour, 
came back to dinner, and returned again 
without loss of time, as business was press- 
ing that day. But I had another opportu- 
nity of looking into Miss Burke’s face, and 
could not repress a thrill of admiration, 
and a consciousness of being attracted to- 
ward her. 

It was not until evening that I was to 
see her in all her glory. We were in the 
parlor—Louise and I—with the windows 
thrown open so that one could step out on 
the broad piazza. The air was warm and 
mellow, and the setting sun threw his gor- 
geous orange beams in through the shrub- 
bery, making irregular patches of molten 
gold color on the carpet and walls. I was 
looking out on the lawn below, and Louise 
was talking about the climbing roses. 

Suddenly there was a rustling of drapery, 
and Miss Burke glided in. I turned quickly, 
and stopped for an instant in astonish- 
ment. I was unprepared for such a vision 
of loveliness as greeted my eyes. She was 
attired in a dress of some rich dark mate- 
rial, relieved by a few tastefully put on 
trimmings of bright corn color. This set 
off her dark eyes and clear complexion to 
wonderful advantage. About her shoul- 
ders the material was but of a single thick- 
ness, and revealed beneath a physique of 
surpassing beauty. 

It may seem unmasculine to remember 
and record all these little things, but Miss 
Burke’s advent into our house marked an 
era in my life; a period set off by itself, 
that now seems more like a dream than a 
reality. 

As she paused for an instant, without 
speaking, that shadow of a memory—that 
indistinct dawning of something in the 
misty past, flitted through my brain. I 
glanced furtively at my wife, to see if she 
observed any unusual agitation in my man- 
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the couch: 

“ Come in, Stella, and sit down with us. 
It is a beautiful evening.” 

“Tsn’t it glorious?’ said Miss Burke, 
glancing at the splendor of the departing 
king of day. 

“ Just the time for young lovers to take 
walks,” cried Louise, “and linger in ro- 
mantic spots, where the buds are just burst- 
ing and giving promise of summer’s beau- 
ties. Didn’t we use to enjoy such times, 
Maurice ?” 

“Tt seems to me that I recollect some- 
thing of the sort,” I replied, laughing. 

“T fancy we all have some such mem- 
ories,” said Miss Burke, with a smile. 

Would you believe, reader, that I felt a 
slight pang of jealousy at these words? It 
is not a creditable confession. 


“‘Come, gentlespring, ethereal mildness, come !’” 


quoted Louise; and Miss Burke repeated 
the next half dozen lines. 

Thus we talked of little or nothing for 
an hour or so, until it was time to bring in 
the lights. 

“Now, Stella, sing something,” said 
Louise. 

“0, Mr. Duncan has just come from 
New York where he has heard the operas, 
and I would not dare venture to sing in 
his presence.”’ 

“Tassure you,’ I said, “that I only ad- 
mire the opera because fashion requires it. 
I should very much like to hear you sing.” 

“Yes,” said Louise. ‘Do not refuse.” 

“O, I will not refuse. You must not ex- 
pect to be greatly edified, though.” 

But we were edified! She possessed a 
voice of great richness, and she used it like 
an artist. I think it was one of Abt’s ex- 
quisite German songs that she favored us 
with. We listened with the keenest pleas- 
ure, and were under a spell that music 
alone can cast. We kept her at the piano 
for more than an hour, and finally re- 
leased her for fear of tiring her out. Then 
Louise played some of Mendelssohn’s 
“songs without words,” and ended with a 
bright little gem of a mazurka. 

After the music had ceased, we sat 
around the centre-table and prepared for 
a game of cribbage. 

I sat opposite Miss Burke, and had a good 
opportunity to study the beauty of her 
face, and mark its varying changes of ex- 
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ner; but she called out from her seat on 


pression. I thought a hundred times over 

“how fascinating she is!’ and wondered 
if she had a lover, for she was truly one 
born to command love. 

Ah, Stella, as I think of those times—of 
my own weakness and your steadfast, 
noble strength—I bow my head humbly, 
and thank God for the few such women as 
you that he has given the world. How 
many there are, alas! who would have 
yielded, and been overcome, and brought 
sorrow, and misery, and sin’s dire retri- 
bution! 

The evening passed pleasantly, and 
without noteworthy event. I have lin- 
gered over it simply because it was the 
first of many similar evenings which fol- 
lowed, and which were fraught with the 
warp and woof out of which this little ro- 
mance is woven. 

The days that followed were full of pleas- 
ure. Louise and Stella became fast friends, 
and Louise often declared that she blessed 
the day when she saw that advertisement. 

Stella’s beauty and accomplishments 
created quite a furere among the young 
gentlemen of our circle, and many were 
the admiring eyes that were cast upon her. 
But, although her acquaintance and soci- 
ety were eagerly sought, no one seemed to 
have quite assurance enough to offer her 
his exclusive attention. 

The secret of Stella’s past life remained 
unsolved. Louise did not succeed in draw- 
ing her out in regard to it. There was 
something about her queenly ways and 

manifest self-respect that forbade suspicion 
as to anything discreditable, and direct 
cross-questioning was something that no 
one would have felt encouraged to attempt. 

One evening Louise went down town, 
and I was sauntering about the yard. I 
thought Stella had gone with Louise. I 
was in a meditative mood, and not taking 
much notice of things around me. I was 
somewhat startled at hearing my name 
spoken, and the rustle of a dress near by. 
It was Stella. 

“Ah? I said. “I thought you had 
gone with Louise.” 

“No. Iremained for a particular reason. 
I have something to say to you.” 

“T am all attention. Will you say it 
here ?” 

““We had better go into the house and 
sit down. I cannot tell it in a minute.” 
“Very well.” 
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We walked to the house, went into the 
parlor, and sat down by the window. 

Tt is about myself,”’ she said. 

“Do not feel obliged,’’ I hastened to 
say, ‘‘to lay open your: experience to us. 
Be assured that we have no impertinent cu- 
riosity to satisfy.” 

“Ah, but I must tell. I wish to tell.” 

“In that case I am ready to listen.”’ 

‘‘ Well, then, to begin with, I have been 
deceiving you. My name is Nichols—Stella 
Burke Nichols.” 

Nichols! This name brought a torrent 
of recollections, and I started nearly from 
my seat. I recovered myself, ye 
immediately, and listened. 

“T have been obliged to do as I have 
done,’”’ she resumed, ‘as you will know 
when I have finished. I am an orphan. 
My father has been dead five years. My 
mother I do not remember. Since my 
father’s death I have lived with an uncle, 
who is the nearest relative I have. He is 
a grasping, miserly man, and I believe thor- 
oughly bad at heart. He has a smooth 
way, though, and can make people believe 
that he is a deeply injured man, when he 
is at the same time concocting schemes for 
defrauding others. My father was so short- 
sighted as to make him my guardian. I 
was to have had the property when I was 
of age, but my uncle pretends that he 
‘found. affairs in such a disordered condition 

that he has as yet been unable to arrange 
them, and I have had, so far, only just 
such a support as he has chosen to give me. 
I think, though, that he has only waited 
for some pretext or opportunity to get the 
property into his own hands. He is well 
off, and influential to some extent; but he 
is not above committing any dishonorable 
act, if he can make it appear all right to 
others. He has two desperate schemes 
now that he is determined to push except 
upon one condition. 

“ First, he is attempting to prove that my 
father was a lunatic during the last year of 
his life, and that his will, bequeathing all 
his property to me, is in direct violation of 
his wishes as expressed in a previous will, 
made when in his right mind. By that will 
my uncle was to receive a large sum. But 
my father lost greatly in an unfortunate 
speculation about a year before he died, 
and then he had no more of a fortune re- 
waining than he thought should be Jeft for 

me. Besides, my uncle is well off, and 
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needs no more money than he has. Soan- 
other will was made, bequeathing the en- 
tire property to me. This my uncle is 
going to contest, and bring up the plea of 
insanity. 

“The other scheme is the enforcement 
of aclaim which he pretends to have on 
the property. It is for money he lent to 
my father some twelve years ago; ten 
thousand dollars, and the interest. But I 
am certain that it was paid. My father 
made a good deal of money at one time, - 
and I remember distinctly hearing him say 
that the debt was paid. The receipt, how- 
ever cannot be found; or at least has not 


_ been discovered as yet, and unless it is, I 


am afraid that my uncle will succeed in 
his endeavor. 

**All this, however, is perhaps an insuffi- 
cient excuse for my presence here. Icame 
because I was afraid to remain with my 
uncle. He is a perfectly” unscrupulous 
man, and so exceedingly shrewd that I am 
filled with indefinite fears. He will bring 
the matter of my father’s insanity into the 
courts, and will call me as a witness. He 
said I would have to go to New York; and 
if he once gets me there, what may he not 
do? It is a place noted for mysterious 
crimes, the perpetrators of which are never 
found out. He may shut me up in a mad- 
‘house; for not long since I heard him in 
conversation with an intimate friend of his, 
a quack doctor, on the subject of madness; 
and I thought I heard my name mentioned 
between them, 

“You see,” she said, with a painful 
smile, “‘that I am in great trouble. Do 
you wonder that I fled ?” 

“No, indeed,” I said, warmly. ‘ You 
have too much trouble for one so young 
and beautiful. But what did you expect 
to.accomplish by leaving him?” 

scarcely know myself. I only wanted 
to get away from him, for I was driven 
nearly desperate by my fears. I have not 
told you the worst yet. He wants me to 
marry him, and in that way bring all the 
difficulties to an end. That is the only 
condition on which he will cease his perse- 
cutions, for then, of course, the property 
would come into his possession; which is 
the only object he has in his villanous 
plans. But that I will never do—no, not 

if I am left penniless! 

“I thought perhaps I might make 
friends, and enlist the services of some 
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good lawyer in my cause. would not 
dare undertake it at home, for Malcom 
Hyde (which is my uncle’s name) would 
immediately discover it and defeat me. 

“T knew that it would take time to ac- 
complish what he wishes, and consequently 
I thought I would venture on a flight, and’ 
at least be rid of my misery fora while. If 
I can find a friend and counsellor, he shall 
be well paid.” 

Miss Burke paused, and her eyes filled. 
with moisture. She looked utterly dreary 
and forsaken. Her very sorrow drew me 
toward her. 

** Miss Burke—Stella,” I-said, if you will: 
allow me to call you that, J will aid you, 
and defeat this monster if it is in human 
power to do so.” 

“You forget that my name is Nichols,” 
she said. 

“O yes! And that brings to mind some- 
thing that Jmustsay. Years ago, before I 
had chosen my profession, I was sojourning 
in a small village, dabbling in painting. I 
was not more than twenty years of age, full 
of romance and youth’s enthusiasm. I met 
a maiden, a mere girl, yet a womanly and 
lovely girl of fifteen.” 

Stella blushed vividly. 

** You remember, then?” I said, eagerly. 

She bowed. 

“You have not forgotten when we used 
to roam together through the fields and by 
the river, talking of our. future, O, so 
solemnly ?”’ 

“T have not forgotten it,” she murmured. 

“ You remember the scene under the old 
elm tree, just north of the mill, when we 
pledged our mutual vows ?” 

remember it.” 

“And did you not remember me when 
you came among us a month ago?” 

“Yes, I recognized you; but—’ 

“But you thought I would not know 
you. You were right; I did not. But it 
was your name that misled me. If it had 
not been for that, I should have understood 
the strange and inexplicable feelings which 
the sight of your face brought up. Now 
you have told me your name is Nichols— 
little Stella Nichols!—it all comes back 
freshly, vividly, and—may I say it?—O, 
how sweetly!’ 

I took her hand—I could not. resist my- 
self—and pressed it, and gazed into her 
face earnestly. The old love came back; I 
Was young again; I loved Stella madly! I 
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forgot my manhood, my wife, and yielded 
to the intoxicating passion of the moment. 
[held Stella’s hand so tightly that she 
could not draw it away; I knew not and 
cared not if’ she was offended. The story 
of her troubles was lost in the seething 
abyss of my infatuation. I think she was 
taken entirely by surprise. We sat mo- 
tionless for a few moments, my brain wild- 
ly whirling, and my whole being quivering 
with passion. I was in an ecstasy of hap- 
pineéss, blind to all else save what I imag- 
ined to be the unutterable bliss of the 
moment. 

Suddenly, like a dull blow, came the 
click of the gate latch, and my wife was 
walking up the gravel path! With a rude 
shock this brought me back to practical 
reality, and a sense of out position rushed 
upon me. A sudden feeling of humility 
came over me, and I released Stella’s hand 
quickly. 

“Forgive me,’? I whispered, humbly. 
“To-morrow you can finish your story.” 

I walked out into'the garden through a 
back door, and paced back and forth in the 
cool air, endeavoring to bring calmness 
and reason to my aid. 


THIRD EVENING. 


An, well! I must be brief, or this record 
will be spun out to such a length that even 
the most patient reader will grow weary, 
and give up the task of perusing it. I will 
try to finish this evening. 

I cannot adequately describe the tumult 
of my feelings on the night in question. I 
was afraid to trust myself before Stella and 
Louise, and so hastened off down town, 
excusing myself by saying that I had to at- 
tend to some forgotten business. Strange 
to say, I did not repent of my folly, but 
felt only a wild longing to be near Stella. 

The next morning I met her in the hall, 
and said to her, privately: 

“If you wish to consult me to-day, asa 
lawyer, on the subject of your troubles, you 
may come to my office at three o’clock. I 
pledge you my word, as a gentleman of 
honor, that no other subject shall be men- 
tioned by me.” 

She gave me a look, half of reproof and 
half of gratitude, and, after considering a 
moment, said she would come. 

Promptly at the hour she was on hand. 
I offered her a seat, which she took. 


. 
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“Well,” she said, ‘I do not know as 
there is anything more to tell. In fact, I 
do not know as anything can be done. I 
am dreadfully miserable and perplexed.’’ 

“How did you obtain money to come 
away with?” Iasked. ‘‘ Yousay you have 
had only such a support as your uncle has 
chosen to give you.” 

“‘T employed a friend to sell some of my 
jewelry, and raised quite an amount in 
that way; some two hundred dollars.” 

** And when the two hundred dollars was 
up, what did you propose to do then?” 

“T had formed no idea.”’ 

“Then your difficulties may be briefly 
summed up. Your uncle proposes to con- 
test your father’s last will, and put in force 
the previous one. He also claims a demand 
on the estate of ten thousand dollars. He 
offers to settle by your marrying him.” 

** You have stated the case correctly.” 

I pondered over the matter for a few 
minutes. 

**Well, Miss Burke,” I said, at length— 
“for I suppose it is best that we should 
still call you by that name—we must try 
and beat him. I will undertake the mat- 
ter, and address him at once on the sub- 
ject. Meanwhile, you must consider that 
Iand my wife are your true friends, and 
remain with us.’ 

She appeared to hesitate before replying. 
Then she said, with a sober look: 

“Tf I had a home to go to, you must 
know that I would go to it immediately. 
But it would compromise me to seek anoth- 
er boarding-place, or to leave suddenly 
without explanation. So I will remain, 
Good-afternoon.”’ 

And she left with such a look of sad 
dignity and sorrowful self-reliance, that, 
while I reproved myself, the embers of my 
passion were fanned into a fierce raging 
flame. O, I thought, what a task of self- 
control I have before me! 

Several days passed. They were marked, 
to me, by an inward tumult of longing de- 
sire, but naught occurred to outwardly mar 
the routine of our daily life. I was waiting 
tor a reply from Malcom Hyde. Stella’s 
face lost its constrained look, and she ap- 
peared to believe that any outbreak was 
but an unwise freak of the moment. But 
fate soon furnished a new opportunity and 
temptation. 

It was just after tea, and Stella had gone 
up to herroom. Louise and I were sitting 
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in the parlor. Suddenly Louise arose and 
said: 

**T believe I will run down and see Mrs. 
Bailey for a few moments, and take her 
something nice.” 

Mrs. Bailey was a poor woman, who was 
confined to her bed by rheumatism. I did 
not bid her stay. I did not suggest that 
she might ask Stella to accompany her. I 
struggled between the promptings of duty 
and a secret exultation. She went alone. 

I stepped down upon the lawn, and soon . 
saw Stella, through the open door, descend 
the stairs and go into the parlor. I joined 
her immediately. She asked where Louise 
was, and when I told her, she turned to the 
piano. I drew a chair up near her and 
asked her to play for me. She did so. 
After one or two pieces, she rested her 
hand idly on the keys and looked vacantly 
out of the window. 

“Stella,” I said, ‘‘you remember our 
talk of a few evenings ago ?”’ 

“Yes,” she answered, calmly. Was it 
possible that she trusted to me to have 
overcome my infatuation? 

**T wonder if you remember those by- 
gone days with half the lingering tender- 
ness that I do,”’ 1 said. 

“OQ, I think of them often as among the 
pleasant dreams of my childhood,” she 
answered, pleasantly. 

She intended to disarm me by a free 
cordial manner. But I persisted relent- 
lessly. 

**T have never forgotten that early love,” 
Isaid. ‘For was it not love—true, deep 
love, pure and faithful? Did our youth 
render it less fervent? O Stella, suppose 
we had kept those vows, and had under- 
taken our life journey together, might we 
not have been supremely happy now ?”” 

She became distressed and agitated. 

“Mr. Duncan, why will you mention such 
things now? Isitnotall past and gone? 
O, I have no right to listen to you?’ She 
covered her face with her hands, 

“No right to listen to me? Stella, love 
is mighty, and makes its rights. Dll not 
submit to conventional laws!’ 

She shook her head, but did not speak. 

“Stella, those whose hearts seek each 
other out, and are drawn together by their 
resistless love, sometimes flee and renounce 
the world, with its stern requirements. 
Must it not be happiness unspeakable thus 
to join hands and live together, content in 


a love that human laws cannot put down? 
O, is there nothing higher than statutes 
and conventional usages ?” 

In this way I pleaded with her, and tried 
to overcome her with specious argument. 
Heaven knows how madly, wickedly in 
earnest I was! I could not understand the 
calmness with which she listened to me. 
At last, in a frenzy of excitement and im- 
patience, I begged her to speak. 

“Mr. Duncan,” she said, in a low but 
firm tone, ‘‘ you cannot know how it grieves 
me to hear you speak in this way. If I 
loved you with a love never so strong, I 
should crush my feelings, even though it 
killed me; I should put an iron hand on all 
promptings to a dishonorable course, even 
though they came from the depth of my 
heart. I love your wife; I have esteemed 
you; I respect myself; and sooner than in- 
jure all of us in the way that you propose, 
I would cast myself into a burning oven.” 

I became exasperated at this, and, speak- 
ing her name through my clenched teeth, 
grasped her arm with a cruel clutch. But 
her clear pure eyes, so divested of all pas- 
sion, and speaking so eloquently of a con- 
sciousness of her own strength and purity, 
put metoshame. I released her, and arose 
and paced the room. 

“0, how can you forget the true faithful 
wife that you have, and the debt of fidelity 
you owe her? Has she not given her 
whole heart and being to you? Has she 
not been a loving and a sustaining compan- 
ion to you every day and every hour since 
you solemnly promised before God to love, 
honor and cherish her? O, I pray Heaven 
she may never know of this! No, Maurice 
Duncan, no! Do you understand? No, 
I say, and say it over and over again. How 
you will cover your face with shame, when 
you reflect how you have tempted a girl to 
sully her honor and cover her name with 

“Stellal’ I exclaimed, beseechingly. 

She had risen, her eyes flashing with 
righteous wrath. But now she walked 
slowly to the window, and leaned against 
the casement with a mournful face. 

“Tam sure you will regret it,’ she said. 
* You will think it over and thank me for 
not yielding. As for me, I am afraid I shall 
have to leave this place now. I came to 
escape my troubles, but I am finding great- 
erones. I have not the least idea where 
to go, but to remain here would aggravate 
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you and distress me. I thought I had found 
a friend who would aid me and whom I 
could trust.”” 

There was a long pause. I saw the use- 
lessness of persisting. Even my impetuous 
passion and most ingenious pleading could 
not prevail against her steady unwavering 
uprightness. As I looked at her I admired 
her more than ever, but respected her 
prs At last she turned to quit the 


es Beall,” I said, “if I should make a 
solemn promise to you, would you have 
faith in it?” 

“Certainly I would,” she replied. 

“Then please to reconsider your deter- 
mination to go away until to-morrow morn- 
ing. By that time I will see if I am ready 
to make you a promise. And let me hope 
that I have not entirely forfeited all claim 
on your esteem.” 

She did not reply, but hastened up stairs. 


There is not much more of this story to 
tell. The next morning, I solemnly prom- 
ised Stella to let the subject of the previous 
evening drop finally. She answered by a 
look of deep gratitude. 

It may interest the reader to know how 
the trouble with her uncle ended. One 
part of it was settled in a singular way. I 
was looking over some of my old documents 
and papers, and came across a note written 
to me by Stella while we were acquainted 
years before. I was just about to throw it 
in a pile of rubbish that was to be con- 
signed to the flames, when some writing on 
the other side attracted my attention. 

It was the last receipt from Malcom 
Hyde, acknowledging the payment of the 
money he had lent Joel Nichols! Hurrah! 
This was a godsend! When Stella wrote 
the note so long ago, she had probably 
picked up the paper hastily, unaware of its 
value, 

Malcom Hyde was thunderstruck when 
the receipt was shown him. After that he 
ceased his persecutions. Perhaps he was 
frightened, or perhaps he concluded that 
Stella had a friend and counsellor against 
whom he would find it difficult to battle; 
for I may say, without boasting, that my 
reputation as lawyer was then high and 
rapidly increasing. 

I have no knowledge as to whether my 
temporary insane love for Stella awoke in 
the slightest degree an answering senti- 
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ment in her own heart. I tried to flatter 
myself that it did at the time. : Tonly know: 
that it was not long after the settlement of 
her difficulties! that she married an estima- 
ble young man, who was in every way 
worthy of her; and who-has made her a 
true loving husband. — 

O Louise! I have earnestly tried, since 
the occurrenee of those: events of which 
you were happily unsuspicious,.to’ atone 
for the great wrong I was guilty of toward 
you. You little! know how keénly I have 
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been reproved by looks of grateful surprise 
from. you. little attentions and. tender- 
nesses, which in fermer, years I. was too 
thoughtless to bestow. all means jin 
my power I am endeavoring to expiate my 
wrong-doings and short-comings. 

Stella, thou art a bright star in the firma- 
ment of mymemory. Howoftendo I bless 
thee, as:I recall the time when thou didst 
stand a firm rock against which vainly 
dashed the wild waves of my passion! 


MARRIAGE IN CHINA. 
BY PROF. JAMES D. PATRIE. 


Tue Chinese marriage ceremonial, were 
it only for its great antiquity, is wortliy of: 
attentive consideration, and’ the more 80; 
because, from the vast extent of the em- 
pire, it is a social institution common to a 
much larger population than that of any 
other country in the world. From the! 
European point of view, the Chinese may’ 
undoubtedly be classed as a -semi-civilized 
race; and this fact alone’ invests their do~ 
thestic habits and customs with greater in- 
terest; and of all of them, none is more’ 
elaborate or more attractive to' the general: 
reader than the subject of the present arti+ 
cle. Unfortunately, however, the majori-. 
ty of foreigners, visiting or residing at the! 
eonsular ports of China, have little or no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with: 
the manner in whieh the marriage-rites' of 
the natives are conducted. This arises’ 
mainly from their inability, in most eases, 
to converse in the language of the coun- 
try; and also from the fact, that they com- 
monly live in' settlements apart from the 
Chinese cities, properly so called, and that 
their intercourse is solely with the trading 
part of the population, who communicate 
with them in a jargon known as “ pigeon 
(or pidgin) English,’ and who are particu- 
larly averse to giving the inquiring foreign- 
er an accurate or trustworthy insight into’ 
the relations of their domestic life and 
concerns. Hence it is easy to understand 
that persons may'pass many years in China’ 
without knowing more of the marriages, 
funerals, etc. of the people among whom’ 
they dwell, than can be gathered from sée- 
ing a chance procession in the streets. ; 

In China, as in most other countries, be- 


trothal or engagement precedes miarriage,. 
but the parties chiefly concerned have com- 
monly but little to do with the matter. 
The uswal course pursued is for the parents 
of the man who seeks a wife to engage the 
services of a go-between, whv is furnished 
with a-‘ card,” or rather an oblong piece 
of paper, setting forth the ancestral name 
and “eight characters” of the intending. 
bridegroom, . These eight: characters ex- 
hibit'the precise time of his birth; and the, 
exactness required by ancient:superstitious. 
observances ‘is so: great, that not.only are 
the year, moon, and day given, but even 
the “period” of the day is stated. In 
many cases; the go-between is even: in- 
trusted with the delicate duty of finding an 
eligible family to-open negotiations with, 

A suitable family: having been selected, 
the card is handed inj and an offer of! 
marriage is made;'ifithe proposal be enter- 
tained; a species of soothsayer is consulted: 
to determine whether the eight characters 
of both parties\are sufficiently in harmony 
for them to become: husband and wife. 
Should: he come ‘to an aflirmative conclu- 
sion, and the offer of marriage be accepted 
by the lady’s parents on her behalf, the 
go-between takes back to his principals a 
“card,” giving the' same particulars, as 
mentioned above, with regard to the dam- 
sel. At this point, adifficulty may occur,. 
for if anything which is deemed unlucky 
should chance to happen even though it 
be of such & nature as would appear most: 
trifling and. ridiculous to us, the whole 
affair is not unfrequently broken off. 

Tlie betrothal being now duly arranged, 
the intending bridegroom and his family 
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Marriage in China 


forward various presents—such as orna- 
ments for the hair, bracelets, food, etc.— 
in ratification of the engagement; and in 
return, the family of the bride-elect send 
some trifling articles. The. value. of the 
presents sent at this and other periods, of 
course, varies materially aecording to the 
position and wealth of the contracting 
parties, and furthermore, they are usually 
sent to various members of the two fami- 
lies, and are not confined to the affianced: 

7 nuptial sedan-chair is sent by the 
family of the bridegroom on the day before: 
the wedding, sometimes on the day itself. 
It is red in color, and is borne by fourmen, 
wearing the traditional official hats orcaps,. 
which are made of felt or straw according 
to the season of the year. The sedan-chair: 
is generally accompanied by a servant: 
bearing a bridal umbrella, which is also 
red, and of the same style! as is. used 
official processions, but not in the least' 
like the European article; others carry red) 
lanterns and lighted torches, and there is: 
a band of music ( ?) in attendance. 

On the nuptial day, the bridegroom un-. 
dergoes the peculiar ceremony of placing a. 
cap on his head, and a blessing is said over 
him, Some say that if strict etiquette be 
followed, the bride-elect should weep for 
the ten evenings preceding the wedding, in: 
which ceremonial observance it is custom~ 
ary that she should be joined by her im- 
mediate female relations, whom she: is, 
about to leave. 

The bride, attired in an elaborately em-) 
broidered robe, is generally conducted to 
her sedan-chair early in the morning of 
the happy day; crackers exploding, and. 
music playing—or rather braying—the. 
while. We have heard that there are dis- 
tricts where a custom obtains that wheaten. 
cakes should now be thrown up in the air 
and caught in a coverlet; a ceremony. 
which cannot be considered much: more 
absurd than the practice of throwing the. 
slipper at home. Then the procession, 
starts for the bride’s new abode, accom- 
panied by more'crackers and.more so-called, 
music. First in order come four lanterns, 
two with the bridegroom’s clan name, 
painted on them, and two with the bride’s. 
These lanterns are usually of paper, and 
are carried aloft in the air by their bearers, 
at the end of poles; the characters pasted 
on them are red. The umbrella, torches,, 
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and soé-disant music are also there. Friends 
and relatives from both sides escort the 
bride ; and: when the: procession has accom- 
plished about half its: journey, the ‘‘re- 
ceiving of the bride’ takes place. At this 
period, the lady is supposed to assume her 
husband’s clan name, so the lanterns bear- 
ing her clan name now disappear from the 
procession, as also do her relations and 
friends, and slie now proceeds with her 
husband’s representatives. Having ar- 
rived at the bridegroom’s. house, the :pro- 
cession halts amidst loud: explosions. of 
crackers, etc., Tlie bride is now assisted 
out of her sedan-chair, and after some cu- 
rious—and, to foreigners, very ridiculous— 
customs have been) attended to—one being, 
that, in some parts of the country, she has, 
to step over a saddle placed at the doorway 
of her new. home—she joins. her husband, 
in the worship of heaven and, earth, and) 
also of the,ancestral tablets—a highly im- 
portant part of the marriage ceremony in. 
most provinces, of China, The newly 
wedded. pair knee] down and bow solemnly 
before \a table, which is placed in a promi- 
nent position near the end of, the principal 
apartment of the house, and. towards the: 
open air—by this, action signifying that 
they are paying obeisance to heaven and’ 
earth; they then turn, and ina somewhat 
similar manner worship the ancestral tab-. 
lets, which. are placed on a, table in the 
back part of the hall. 

This all-important rite having, been care- 
fully observed, some: slight changes are 
made in the bride’s, dress, preparatory to. 
the nuptial meal. Some render this by 
the expression ‘‘ marriage.supper;’’ but as. 
it commonly takes place! during the middle. 
of the day or in the. afternoon, the term 
appears to be inappropriate. A special 
table is set out for the bride and bride- 
groom, at which they sit. down and pre- 
tend to eat, and exchange cups (chiao pei). 
Without this ceremony, no marriage seems: 
to be considered complete; and it appears, 
as it were, to seal the contract, being looked. 
upon as the most indispensable part of thei 
whole proeeedings. The: table spoken of; 
is arranged in the prescribed form in the 
Tung/ang; or bridal:chamber, and not in 
the room with the other guests, but yet so 
that:the bride and bridegroom are in view 
of all; at: this stage, the husband, most: 
frequently for the first time, is permitted 
to see his wife’s face. Etiquette requires. 
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that the bride should fast, even though, 
during the day, it is often the case that 
presents of food are more than once sent 
to her from her own home. The guests at 
a later period partake of an entertainment 


separately; and it is customary for them to 
make money presents to the family, prob- 


ably to assist in defraying the expenses 
they are put to. 
The feasts and ceremonies attending a 


marriage usually occupy two days or more, 
the male relations and friends being in- 
vited on the first day, while the second is 
set apart for the reception of the female 
guests. 

On the morning of the second day, the 
custom of “coming out of the (nuptial) 
chamber’”’ is observed, on which occasion 
the newly wedded husband and wife again 
pay their devotions to the tablets of the 
former’s ancestors. The deities which pre- 
side over the kitchen are next propitiated 


by certain acts of worship. Afterwards 
comes a ceremonial call on the bride’s 
family, an invitation having first been re- 
ceived, and sedan-chairs sent for the ac- 
commodation of the pair, who, it must be 
noted, occupy different chairs. It is ar- 
ranged that the two sedan-chairs should 


both start and reach their destination 


separately. Their arrival is greeted by loud 
explosions of crackers, without which it 
seems that hardly any Chinese ceremony is 
complete. During the visit, great care is 
taken to use only words of good omen, and 
all the proceedings are regulated by eti- 
quette, the husband and wife seeing but 
little of one another, even when a banquet 
is given in their honor. They return home 
separately, the husband going first. Inany 
calls that may afterwards be made, the 
same routine is observed, and the wife is 
never actually accompanied by her spouse. 
It is sufficiently well known that in endless 
matters the Chinese custom is the very re- 
verse of that which prevails amongst our- 
selves, so the reader will perhaps not be 
astonished to learn that in the Middle 
Kingdom husbands do not, as a rule, ap- 
pear in public in the company of their 


wives. 
Theoretically, no marriage can take place 
during the time of mourning for the death 
of an emperor; but as the full term of 
mourning is twenty-seven months, this 
would be highly inconvenient, so the re- 
striction is practically confined to the first 


hundred days after his majesty’s decease; 
and even this is probably very little ob- 
served, except by officials, and the resi- 
dents in the capital and its immediate 
neighbarhood. 

It is the rule in China that persons of 
the same clan name shall not intermarry, 
and this prohibition (for it amounts to that) 


extends even to remote cousins, but only 


prevents the marriage of cousins in the 
first and other degrees, in case their clan 
name be the same. To explain the mat- 
ter more clearly, we will suppose that a 
man, whose clan name is Tang, has four 


children—two sons and two daughters—al] 
having male and female offspring. The 
children of the daughters may intermarry, 


but those of the sons may not; the son’s 
children, however, are not debarred from 
marrying into their aunts’ families. 

One or two odd customs may here be 


briefly alluded to. Sometimes betrothal 


takes place before birth—that is to say, 
mothers betroth their unborn children on 
the chance of their turning out to be of 
opposite sexes! Again, if a man, after be- 
coming engaged to a girl, should die before 
the marriage can be completed, it now and 
then happens that the affianced bride will 
leave her own relations and go to his par- 
ents’ house, and there become one of the 
family, as much as she would have done if 
the marriage had actually taken place; 
this is more especially the case if her prom- 
ised husband chance to be an only child. 

Widows are rather hardly treated in the 
Celestial Empire, in the event of their de- 
siring to marry again, for such marriages 
are decidedly looked down upon, and no 
family of any position in the social scale 
will allow one of its members to enter into 
such a contract. Among the poorer classes 
of the community, however, a man occa- 
sionally marries a widow, because it isa 
more economical course to pursue. 

In the matter of divorce, which is of 
rather rare occurrence, all is in the hus- 
band’s favor. If he be so minded, he can 
get rid of his wife for various reasons 
which seem absurd to us. As far as we are 
aware, no legal process is necessary; and 
the outraged or discontented husband gives 
his wife what may be called a bill of di- 
vorcement, which in this case is a docu- 
ment sealed with his private seal in the 
presence of witnesses, who are often the 


‘woman’s own relations! 
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AT LAST. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


VvE DE L’EAv was the name of Mr. 
Craydock’s country seat. It was situated 


on the Hudson, at a delightful distance 


from New York, and was, during the sum- 
mer, the resort of a very pleasant circle of 
people, who were really worth knowing, 
and who, once get them together, managed 
to make time pass very swiftly. The 


grounds were laid out in the nicest man- 


ner, and kept in order by careful hands. 
The lawn sloped gradually down to the 
shore, where lay plenty of boats, so there 
was no lack of aquatic sports wherewith 
to amuse the guests. 

Mrs. Craydock was a cheery hospitable 


little body, bent upon getting as much en- 


joyment out of life as possible, and, to that 
end, determined that her guests should be 
happy while beneath her roof if it was 
within her power to compass it. 

“My dear,” she was saying to Mrs. 
Dashiel, who had just arrived, “‘you are 


justin time. There is a croquet party on 
foot for this evening, and we lack a player. 
They have been depending on me hitherto, 
but, bless you, I’m no good at croquet. 
I’ve so much to think of that my mind is 
always distracted, and I’m as apt to be 
wondering if the cook’s rolls will be light, 


or if David has rubbed the silver. You 


see I am slightly selfish in my delight at 
your arrival.” 

And then she went on to tell, in her 
chatty pleasant way, who were the persons 
composing the party at present in the 
house. 

“There’s Mrs. Denise and her sister 
Nell Parsons. You know she was quite a 
belle last winter, and she’s queening it 
here right royally. Then Julia and Blance 
Dorman, and their cousin Georgie Gould, 
who is engaged to young Spencer, and 
there’s half a dozeu men, and several ladies 
whom you don’t know, but whom I shall 
take pleasure in making known to you; 
and O, best of all, there’s Cecil Granger, 
who has just returned from a five or six 
years’ trip to Europe, and— But you are 
tired,” as her guest made a movement as if 
suppressing a yawn, “and here am I talk- 
ing you to death. Lie down and get a nap 


before dinner. Ill send Fantine up in 
season to dress you. And now I will run 


away and see about my device for lighting 


up the grounds for this evening.” 

Violet Dashiel was a superb blonde, 
stately and fair as a lily. Her face was 
usually colorless, but now, as Mrs. Cray- 
dock bustled out and she was left alone, a 


tide of feeling seemed to surge and rise 
within her heart, and a flush spread over 


cheek and brow, while her hands nervously 
clasped and unclasped each other, and she 
was actually trembling with emotion. 

*“* Cecil Granger,’”’ she murmured. ‘“ He 
is here then, and I shall be forced to meet 
him.” 


It was the name of the man sbe had 
loved, O how madly! five years before, and 
she had never heard it even so much as 
mentioned in all that time, and to have it 
thrown at her now, in the first hour of her 
arrival, had unnerved her. Her love for 
him had been the one true love of her life, 
and the memory of its sweetness had yet 
power to thrill her with a strange joy and 
gladness. No verbal engagement had ever 
existed between them, yet he had given 
her every reason to expect a declaration of 
love. There had been plenty of that silent 
language, which lovers know so well how 
to employ and interpret. For six weeks 
she had lived in paradise. At the end of 
that time there was an awakening; Granger 
went away suddenly. Report said he had 
gone to marry a young Boston belle, and 
just at the height of her anger, and bitter- 
ness, and despair, Mr. Dashiel, who had 
long worshipped her at a distance, plucked 
up courage enough to make his love known, 
and she accepted him, and they were mar- 
ried in the shortest possible space of time. 

After the first anguish and bitterness was 
passed, Violet settled down into a sort of 
calm placidity, and the years had passed, 
one by one, until her husband’s health had 
failed, and then she had gone about with 
him from one place to another, in the hope 
of bettering his condition by travel and 
change of scene; but all to no purpose. 
He died, and Violet found herself at twen- 
ty-five alone in the world, as far as actual 
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companionship and sympathy were con- 
cerned. Mrs. Craydock was one of her 
earliest friends, and this was the first visit 


she had paid since her year of mourning 


had expired. 


“Why should I shun him?” she went: 


on; “he has probably forgotten me. To 
him our acquaintance was merely a dis- 
traction pour passer le temps. He has no 
idea of my folly. I might have expected 
the meeting sooner or later, only its sud- 
denness has taken me by surprise. I shall 
get over itsoon. I am not a silly school- 
girl, to faint and go into hysterics at the 
memory of an old love dream. There, I 
have done. If any one had told me I was 
so weak, I should have disbelieved it. 
Now which shall it be, my blue, or my 
pearl-gray suit? The latter, I think, with 
that point lace set and my diamonds.” 
And without waiting for the maid, Mrs. 
Dashiel went about the business of dress- 
ing for dinner, and succeeded in making 
herself very lovely indeed. 

**Mr. Granger, Mrs. Dashiel,” said little 
Mrs. Craydock, accomplishing the intro- 
duction with a good deal of empressement. 
“*I want you two to make haste and get 


acquainted, because you are to be partners 
in our forthcoming games, and it is always 


pleasant to know one’s partner.” And 
then Mrs. Craydock bustled away, and the 
two were lett to “‘ get acquainted.” 

Violet met him calmly, thanks to the 
warning she had received concerning his 
presence in the house, and on his side there 
was not the slightest sign that would indi- 
cate his recognition of her. They met as 
if for the first time in their lives, and were 
as brilliant in the exchange of common- 
“places as the ordinary rules of society 
allowed. 

He had grown older; that was all the 
change time seemed to have wrought. 
Older? Yes; but there was the same proud 
bearing, the same eloquent eyes, the same 
waving hair shading the broad forehead, 
and though the face was bronzed and 
bearded, it was still the face of the man 
Violet used to worship +o blindly. 

Ah, well! she would forget her past folly. 
He had never. suspected, and he never 
should. And so they chatted on, and the 
dinner passed off, and Violet’s pride came 
to. her assistance, and she was more gay 
and witty than she had ever been before in 
her palmiest days, and every one wondered 
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if Mrs. Dashiel was coming out in a new 
role, and of course her lady friends smiled 
sweetly upon her, while in their hearts 
they detested her for eclipsing them. 

An adjournment to the croquet lawn took 
place soon after dinner. Chinese lanterns 
were suspended from the surrounding trees, 
the different colored lights throwing odd 
gleams. of rainbow-like brilliancy in every 
direction. A circle of tapers hung by some 
ingenious contrivance over the central 
wicket of each set, making the whole as. 
light as day. 

Mrs. Craydock was in ecstasies, and was 
never weary of recounting the trouble she 
had undergone in getting everything ar- 
ranged to her liking. Her guests admired 
the result of her labors, some of the ladies 
anxious to show off pretty croquet suits, 
others glad of the opportunity for flirtation 
which the game was sure to afford them. 
Violet, supremely indifferent to all the 
world, and only bent upon getting through 
the game in a creditable manner, alone 
played con amore, and was able to lend her 
partner some much needed assistance. 

As Mr. Granger himself declared, he was 
no proficient in the game, having been 
journeying somewhere in Independent 
Tartary, or some other equally remote and 
inaccessible region, ever since the inven- 
tion of croquet, so it was well he was paired 
off with Violet, who had had a good deal 
of practice, and soon proved her skill in an 
incontestable manner, by walking over the 
course without much obstruction, and go- 
ing back a rover to aid her partner, putting 
him through his wickets in fine style, and 
winning the game in a very brief space of 
time, and before the other two balls had 
even reached the turning stake. Another 
game and yet another ended in much the 
same way, and Mrs. Dashiel was declared 
queen of the croquet lawn, to the no small 
annoyance of one or two rival claimants, 
who felt like scratching her eyes out from 
envy, but contented themselves with saying 
spiteful things about her. 

Remark first, concerning her diamonds, 
which, in all probability, were nothing but 
paste. Kemark second, concerning her 
complexion, which was wholly owing to 
pearl powder. 

When they adjourned to the parlor Violet 
was asked to sing, and as Granger still re- 
tained his place beside her, she was seized 
with a sudden desire to try one of the songs 
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she had sung for him years before. It was 
a simple Scotch ballad that she selected, 
entitled ‘‘Nae Room for Twa,” and 
sang it with a pathos and an expression 
that is rarely equalled, never excelled. It 
had been a favorite of his.in that olden 
time, but to-night he might have been 
hearing it for the first time in his life, so 
politely cool and measured were his thanks. 
Evidently not.a chord in his heart vibrated 
at the sound of the old sweet melody, He 
had forgotten, of course; she might have 
known it. Men never were as constant as 
women. And then came into her mind 
those oft-quoted lines: 
“ Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
*Tis woman’s whole existence.” 

But notwithstanding Mr. Granger had 
forgotten the passion which in former days 
he had 80 closely counterfeited, he evident- 
ly liked to chat with her, for he lingered 
beside her with remarkable persistency. 

“T tell you what it is, my dear,’”’ purred 
one spiteful cat to another of ‘the same 
species, “that’s going to be a desperate 
flirtation, and, mark my words, the young 
widow is going in for him with a fixed pur- 
pose to succeed or perish in the attempt. 
Cecil Granger’s a lost man, as I’m a 
sinner!’ 

“Bah!’ purred cat number two; ‘she 
may make the attempt, but she’ll fail. 
She isn’t his style; lacks animation—looks 
pale and interesting; but that sort of thing 
only attracts for a short time. Men like 
dash, and sparkle, and vivacity, and all 
that. Granger hasn’t wandered all over 
Europe to be caught at last by this washed- 
out blonde !’” 

And there were two or three more purrs, 
and a few sharp scratches or digs into Vio- 
let’s past history, which, not yielding them 
precisely the material they desired, they 
finally separated with a feline hug, andl 
either closed their green eyes in sleep or 
lay awake plotting mischief. 

The fact was, Cecil Granger was a great 
catch, and all the family cats were on the 
lookout for him, hoping to catch him for 
one or the other of their own pretty playful 
kittens. 

The sailing, croqueting and flirting went 
on at the Vue de PEau without cessation. 
Mrs. Craydock racked her brains to devise 
means for the entertainment of her friends, 
and at no place along the river was there 


so much merry-making and good cheer. 
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Violet, who had not expected to meet so 
gay a party, found herself fairly carried 
away with the tide, and could only move 


‘on with the current; At times she was 


persuaded that Granger had resumed the 


-old role of adorer, and was ‘again! making 


love to her pour passer le temps. He need- 
ed some distraction; she could':make him 
forget the flight of time, and he had not 
forgotten how to flirt. She could not tell 
him she had penetrated his purpose. It 
was impossible to shun him, shut up as 
they were within the same house; she 
could only meet him upon his own ground, 
accept his attentions at their real value, 
and never think for an instant of the old 
dream of long ago. 

One morning, as Violet was slowly sail- 
ing down the long hall, contemplating a 
stroll in the grounds, and enjoying the lux- 
ury of the thought of a whole morning to 
herself, since the gentlemen had gone off 
on a gunning expedition, and the ladies 
were every one invisible, she encountered 
the boy whose duty it was to attend to the 
mail bag, which was taken to the nearest 
village each morning and returned at night, 
containing the Vue de |’Eau letters. The 
boy was in trouble evidently, and, as Violet 
drew near, he begged her to aid him. He 
could not read, and Massa Granger had 
given him two letters, one to go by mail, 
the other to be left at a place in the village. 
He had not been careful to keep them sep- 
arate, and now was at a loss to know which 
was which. Violet took the letters, and 
read on one the address of a country gen- 
tleman who had frequently driven over to 
join the'Vue de |’Eau festivities, and upon 
the other the name of Miss Agnes Hope, 
155 —— Street, New York. 

This is for the mail,’”’ she said, and 
the other to be: left in the village.” 

A thousand thanks rewarded her, but 
she walked on quite unconscious of them. 

Agnes Hope! She had heard of her. A 
dashing, showy sort of girl, with nothing 
but beauty to recommend her, shallow, 
vain, and, to say no more, imprudent, and 
evidently too fond of admiration. 

Agnes Hope! .And Cecil Granger corre- 
sponded with her; perhaps admired ‘her; 
had fallen in love with her pretty face. 
And she had loved him! Poor Violet! She 
loved him yet, humiliating as it was to her 
pride to have to confess it. And he had 
no thought of her! 
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Violet had a hard battle to fight that 
morning. She had thought of her love for 
this man as conquered, but alas! it was 
still vigorous, and ready to slay her if she 
did not strangle it now, at once and for- 
ever. How the hours passed she never 
knew. She walked on until she was utterly 
tired out, and then finding herself in a 
remote quarter of the grounds, she sank 
down upon a seat and tried tothink. Was 
she an idiot, a dolt, a stupid fool, she asked 
herself, sharply, to have persisted in her 
love for this man who had never cared for 
her. 

There had been moments within the past 
few days when she had been almost per- 
suaded that Cecil Granger looked upon 
her with more than friendly regard; but 
that had been simply an effect of her own 
imagination. Pshaw! she would think of it 
no more. It was utter folly, if no worse. 
Every sentiment of pride, every instinct of 
womanly delicacy, forbade it, and with 
her mind made up to this effect, she arose 
and walked languidly in the direction of 
the house. It was not the brilliant Mrs. 
Dashiel who traversed those winding paths, 
but a spiritless, dejected woman. 

A turn in the path brought her face to 
face with a scene which speedily aroused 
her. A low pony phaeton stood drawn up 
beside the road. A lady, gay, smiling and 
pretty, was seated within the fairy-like 
vehicle, and a man, standing beside it, 
leaned over her in eager and absorbed con- 
versation. 

The woman was Agnes Hope, the man 
Cecil Granger! 

So he had not gone with the hunting- 
party? And the letter that she had that 
morning seen addressed to the city, was 
that a blind? There was some mystery 
here. But what mattered it to her if these 
two chose to meet by stealth in an out-of- 
the-way corner of the grounds? It was 
nothing to her. What was a great deal 
more to the purpose, the path branched off 
just at this point, and she could avoid the 
phaeton with its laughing occupant and its 
devoted attendant. Turning sharply to 
the right, she hoped she had passed unseen, 
but the echo of a mocking laugh floated 
after her, and pursued her even to the se- 
clusion of her own room. 

It was noted that night that Mrs. Dashiel 
was even more brilliant than usual. The 
crowd of admirers surrounding her in- 


cluded all the best and most eligible men 
staying at the house. 

There were to be some charades and tab- 
leaux, several of the younger members of 
the party not having outgrown the taste 
for that sort of thing. Violet had been 
importuned to take part in the perform- 
ance, but had begged off. Now, at the 
last moment, Mrs. Craydock hurried in to 
entreat her to come to the rescue. 

“Mrs. Danton had such a cold she posi- 
tively couldn’t sing a note, and unless Mrs: 
Dashiel would take her place, the thing 
might as well be given up, for the tableaux 
would be nothing without music. Please 
wouldn’t she be so good ?” 

And, of course, Violet yielded, not hay- 
ing the heart to spoil the evening’s enter- 
tainment. A programme, hastily written 
out, was handed her at the last minute, a 
few words of direction vouchsafed, and she 
was left alone in the little music-room. 

She was to play an opening piece, so the 
programme announced. What should it 
be? Pilesof sheet music lay around. She 
tossed it over, but nothing suitable ap- 
peared to catch her eye, and then a bell 
rang—the signal for her to commence— 
and her hands fell upon the keys, her fin- 
gers unconsciously struck out a series of 
harmonious chords, a shower of clear ring- 
ing silvery echoes, and then the melody 
resolved itself, without further care on 
her part, into the weird strains of the Over- 
ture to Faust. Soft, sweet and appealing, 
they arose, at first full of all the pathos 
and sadness that breathe through that terri- 
ble conflict which is to follow, the battle 
of evil with good, of light with darkness, 
of purity with wickedness. 

Violet was a superior pianist, she played 
con amore, and to-night she fairly outdid 
herself. Forgetful of the audience that 
might or might not be listening, she 
thought only of interpreting the wonderful 
language of the divine composer. In the 
parlors there had been, at first, the usual 
stir of an expectant crowd, whispers and 
trills of low laughter. Mrs. Craydock had 
invited a party of people who were stopping 
in the neighborhood, and their entrance 
had created a little ripple of excitement; 
but at length the influence of the music 
stole into every heart, and, quieted and 
subdued, even the giddiest coquette ceased 
to remember her triumphs. It was evident 
to all that a masterhand was touching the 
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keys, that a soul which could interpret all 
the hidden depths of mystery concealed 
within her instrument, was presiding at the 


0. 

—~ tableaux passed off in the most suc- 
cessful manner. There was one complica- 
tion of Elizabethan ruffs and stomachers, 
slashed doublets and gartered hose, that 
was particularly noticeable. Every lady 
in the house had contributed to the decora- 
tion of the much bejewelled figure who 
personated the beer-drinking daughter of 
the eighth Henry. Violet’s diamonds 
sparkled among the rest. 

When the curtain fell for the last time, 
amid the plaudits of her guests, Mrs. Cray- 
dock rushed in the direction of the music- 
room, with the intention of thanking Vio- 
let for her ready compliance with the de- 
mand for music; but meeting Granger on 
the way she deputized him to be the bearer 
of her grateful words, while she flew off in 
another direction; for Mrs, Craydock had 
her hands full. 

Violet, pale, unnerved and spiritless, 
was meditating an escape to her own room, 
and hoping she might be able to manage it 
without encountering: any of the others, 
when the door of her retreat opened, and 
Cecil Granger stood before her; the very 
person of all others whom she would have 
avoided. 

“Tam come by request of our hostess,” 
he began, but seeing her pallor, and the 
dazed and uncertain way in which she put 
forth her hand and steadied herself against 
a chair, he exclaimed, in a tone full of 
feeling 

“You are faint! This room is too close. 
You must have greatly fatigued yourself. 
Lean on me and allow me to conduct you 
out upon the veranda.’’ Andere she could 
think of demurring, Violet felt herself half 
led half supported toward the outer air. 
The cool night wind was very grateful, but 
4 feeling of vexation for her own weakness 
speedily restored her to the old vivacity 
and strength. 

Was she a silly girl to turn faint at this 
man’s sudden appearance? She sipped the 
water which he proffered, and, returning 
the glass with a laugh, was about to excuse 
herself from his further attentions, when 
Mrs. Craydock appeared in the doorway, 
and perceiving them, came forward, all 
excitement. 

“Such a dreadful thing! Who would 
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have thought it? O Violet! O Mr. Granger! 
I shall never forgive myself.’”’ And she 
wrung her hands, and exhibited so many 
symptoms of distress, that Violet was de- 
voured with curiosity to know the cause of 
80 much agony. 

“*T’m sure I thought her very prepossess- 
ing,’’ went on the lady, blindly ignoring 
the fact that her auditors were not in the 
secret, and couldn’t be expected to sympa- 
thize with her grief. ‘And she came with 
the Morelands! And even now I think 
there must be some mistake. Shecouldn’t 
have meant to steal them. Miss Hope—’ 

“What about Miss Hope?’ queried 
Granger, sternly; while Violet shrank at 
the mention of the name. 

** It was she who personated Queen Eliz- 
abeth,” said Mrs. Craydock, somewhat 
steadied by Mr. Granger’s tone. ‘Clara 
Moreland was to have taken the part, but 
she was kept at home somehow, and as this 
Miss Hope was their guest, we thought it 
only courteous to offer to let her supply 
Clara’s place ; and now she has disappeared, 
and some of the jewels are missing—that 
handsome brooch of yours among others, 
Violet—and some of the gentlemen are 
talking about the police!’ 

Granger spoke quickly: 

** Will you let me manage this affair? I 
know the lady, unfortunately. Totell you 
the truth, my cousin Charlie Granger is 
engaged to her without the knowledge of 
his family, and I’m afraid I’ve done a very 
foolish thing in forwarding his letters to 
her, and otherwise helping on his love af- 
fairs. Idid not approve of the young lady, 
but Charlie seemed very much in Jove with 
her, and I supposed he knew best what 
was for his own happiness. If it is as you 
say, I. shall make it my business to give 
Charlie timely warning. I’m sorry about 
your brooch,” turning to Violet, whose 
heart was suddenly lightened of a great 
weight; “but there is no doubt about its 
ultimate recovery, I should say. Don’t 
let its loss cause you any anxiety.” 

“Ono!” cried Violet; ‘it is nothing!’ 
And she absolutely felt at the moment as 
if she could have thanked Miss Hope for 
carrying off the pretty gem. 

Mrs, Craydock bustled away, scattering 
lamentations as she whisked through the 
halls, and Violet was left alone with the 
man whom, five minutes since, she was so 
eager to shun. 
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“Are you entirely recovered ?”’ he asked. 
“Can I get you anything?” 

A:shawl lay on a seat beside them. He 
-fung it about her shoulders. Their hands 
imet. Asudden impulse seized him. 

“ Violet,”’ he whispered, *‘ I love you! I 
-leved you years ago! Oan ‘you love me? 
Have you forgotten the old time?” 

“TI loved you ‘then!’ she whispered, 
softly. 

“And now?” he questioned, eagerly. 

“*I have mever ceased loving you.” 

The kisses that rained upon her lips 
were full of a man’s fiery passionate eager- 
iness. 

“At last! at last?’ he murmured. “ Vio- 


_ Jet, my darling! Years ago, when they 


told me you had wedded another, I was 
mad with grief, and vowed that no other 


ever should take your place in my heart; 


and I have kept the vow.”’ 
‘What did I tell you, my dear?” said 


one amiable matron to another. “That 


designing widow has entrapped Granger 
already. They tell a queer story respecting 


an early attachment, but that’s all gam- 
mon. [ll wager she never set eyes on 


’ him until they met here a few weeks ago. 


But these widows are so artful !’” 
Violet could afford to smile at the gossip. 
Fate had rewarded her so bountifully at 


last. 


The diamonds were finally recovered, but 
Agnes Hope did not marry Charlie Granger, 


A VERY SUSPICIOUS LETTER. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Her name was Julia Gigzjig, and she 
was remarkably hahdseme—for a woman. 
‘Making due allowance for her sex, I think 
she was almost as beautiful as I am, al- 
‘though her mustache was a decided failure, 
and her shoulderswell, if you fancy the 
“polished marble” kind, sueh as poets 
rave about, why, you ought to see mine! 
Still, Julia had a very fair kind of shoul- 
der, considering herisex. The right one I 
refer to, for as to the left, that was about 
three inches too high. If\you admire slop- 
ing shoulders, though, Julia’s would have 
suited you admirably, for they. did slope 
beautifully. 

Miss Gigajig’s neck was not quite: 80 
swanlike as mine ; still it- was quite swany. 
Her complexion was good. Yes, I should 
say that her skin was nearly as white as 
milk, though it had an azure tint that I 
never could account for, except.on the'sup- 
position that she used’ too much of Bart- 
lett’s Liquid Blueing in her washing+water. 
I have another idea, though, regarding 
that azure tint. It might have been caused 
by the reflection of her large and.very bril- 
liant blue eyes, for she had a pair of the 
bluest eyes that ever winked. 

Julia’s form was not quite so firmly 
rounded as mine ; but you must remember 
that she was a woman, and I don’t believe 
I am. Her features were decidedly fine, 
and so was her hair, which was of a golden 
hue, and very luxuriant. In fact, taking 


Miss Gigzjig altogether (and you could not 
take her any other'way), she was, as I re- 
marked before, a very handsome woman, 
considering her sex. 

I was not alone in this opinion of Julia’s 
physical charms. For instance, Billy Jag- 
azz went.so far as to declare that 


“ She was of all sweet perfectness 
The faultless prototype.” 


But I don’t think Billy really meant 
that. It was altogether too poetical to be 
true, and he knew it; but then, he was in 
love, and when aman is in love he don’t 
care what he says in praise of his mistress, 
anless he’s a real conscientious young 
man, just like George Washington and me. 

‘Miss Julia Gigzjig was an only daughter. 
I suppose that was what made her feel so 
lonely. That was what made’ her hanker 
after my society, perhaps. Her father was 
a nice old gentleman, with a real nice jolly 
red nose, and he owned the nicest house in 
Yangtcheoo, and ‘his ‘wife ‘was just the 
nicest old lady you ever saw. 

I loved Julia. I loved her for fourteen 
years steady, and I love her still. Itisa 
peculiarity of mine, that when I once get 
to loving a woman I can’t stop. There are 
men, you know, that can. 

1 live in Yangtcheoo. My name is 
Tompkins Thompson, and Pm the best 
looking, most agreeable, and the richest 
young man in town. If you don’t believe 
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what I say about my personal beauty, just 
send for my photograph. Any young lady 
in Yangtcheoo will tell you how agreeable 
Iam. As to my wealth, I am worth be- 
tween forty and fifty millions. It was left 
me by my father, who belonged to a 
“ring.” As I have no very extravagant 
tastes, I generally manage to squeeze along 
on the interest of my money, without ex- 
pending any of the principal. 

Well, as I said before, I have loved Julia 
Gigzjig fourteen years. She knew that I 
loved her, for I told her so! several times. 
One night I asked herif there was anything 
that could induce her to change her name. 

“Tompkins,” said she, gently lowering 
her left shoulder to conceal her emotion, 
“Tompkins, do you mean it?” 

“Honor bright,” said I. fact is, 
my dear, although I believe Gigzjig to be 
the most euphonious name that ever mor- 
tal bore, it’s nothing but a darn bother to 
write it, for the g’s will get mixed the best 
Ican do. Now, if you could be induced to 
change it to Thompson, you would make 
me the happiest man Yangtcheoo ever held 
within its limits,” 

Quickly taking off her chignon, she laid 
her head down upon my bosom, and rolling 
her beautiful blue eyes into position, she 
said, in that sweet voice of hers, the melo- 
dy of which-has so often set my teeth on 
edge, “Ask pa.” 

Then I kissed her ruby lips, and pressed 
her one-sided form to my wildly-throbbing, 
finely-developed snowy bosom. 

“O my darling!” cried,. “‘ this is too 
much.”’ 

“Now, Tompkins)” said Julia, ‘don’t 
let out your emotions to any great extent 
till you find out what the paternal G. has 
to say about this proposal of yours. Let 
us go to him together.’’ 

“ Where is he—in the library?” I asked, 
rising, and taking her hand in mine. 

Perhaps you never noticed in your read- 
ing that “‘the stern parent” is always in 
the library when wanted by his daughter’s 
lover? Well, he always is in works of fic- 
tion. But as this ‘isn’t a work of fiction, 
you wont be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Gigzjig didn’t hang around the library a 
great deal, and on this particular evening 
he was smoking his pipe on the piazza. 

Julia, having adjusted her chignon, we 
went out together, and I told the old gen- 
tleman just what troubled me. Mr. 
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Gigzjig,” said I, ‘I love your daughter, 
and your daughter loves me. We have con- 
cluded that we would like to get married, 
if you are willing. I believe I’m agentle- 
man of good moral character, and my credit 
is good at the grocery store. I think I can 
make your daughter happy, if you'll only 
give me a chance totry. I can’t offer her 
just such a home as'I would like to at 
present, but perhaps we shall be just as 
happy in a cottage as we could be in a pal- 
ace. I have not much to offer, I know. 
* My heart and lute,’ and a trifle of between 
forty and fifty millions of dollars ‘is all the 
store’ that I can conveniently bring at 
present, but as the poet says, ‘ poor and 
content is rich, and rich enough,’ and I am 
content, or at best, I should be, if: I could 
but call this darling one-sided creature 
mine. ” 

I paused to breathe, and Mr. Gigzjig re- 
moved his pipe from his mouth. 

““Tompkins,” said he, “I rather like 
you, but you’ve got a rival in my affections, 
and the said rival has only this minute left 
my presence. He asked me for my daugh- 
ter’s hand.”’. 

But you didn’t—” 

_ “No, I didn’t give him a decided an- 
swer. I told him if he would get into 
some respectable business, then, if he could 
show me that he was able to supporta 
wife, why, perhaps I’d let him have Julia.” 

“And my rival’s name ?”’ 

“Is Jagazz, familiarly called Billy. But 
as he is only worth twenty millions, while 
you. are worth forty, why, if Julia thinks 
she likes you well enough to marry you; 
why, jam me! if I stand between two lov- 
ing hearts.’ 

*O my fayther!’ cried Julia, “ ‘ canst 
thou doubt that I lovest him?’ And she 
folded me in her brawhy arms. 

“Well, no, not after such a proof of 
your affection,” answered the old gentle- 
man. And without any more ado, he arose, 
and remarking confidentially, ‘“‘ Bless you, 
my children,’’ went into the house, leaving 
Julia and I to bask in the light of each 
other’s smiles, and to snicker over our 
good fortune. 

Like. the late John Q. Othello, of Venice 
(I saw him at the Boston Theatre the 
very night that he stabbed himself), I am 
one not easily jealous,’ and yet, I must 
confess that I’ve always been somewhat 
jealous of William Henry Jagazz. I know 
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Billy isn’t one half so handsome as I am. 
He hasn’t got my wavy midnight hair, nor 
my classical features. As for eyes—well, 
say what you will, a glass eye can’t com- 
pete for beauty with such a pair of soul- 
melting orbs as I wear. And then Billy’s 
eye has an infernal bad habit of rolling 
over and leaving nothing visible but the 
white, which plays the very deuce with his 
“killing glances.’’ Any well regulated 
mind can easily understand how it must 
destroy the effect of the most soul-thrilling 
glances to have one’s eye flop over! You 
have got to pop it out, and then pop it 
back again, and by that time your oppor- 
tunity is lost. See how it is, don’t you? 

But women are strange creatures. They 
always marry just the men that you think 
they ought not to marry. I heard of a 
woman who married a man with only one 
leg, because, as she said, two-legged men 
were socommon. Now, wasn’t it quite as 
natural that my Julia should love Billy 
Jagazz because he had only one good eye? 
Women are fond of variety, and I must 
confess that it is rather monotonous having 
so many two-eyed men around. Don’t you 
think so, gentle reader? 

So you understand now, I hope, why I 
was jealous of William Henry. When I 
left Julia that night, after having gained 
the old gentleman’s consent to our union, 
you would naturally suppose that I was 
happy, but I wasn’t. No, I thought of 
Bill, and I remembered that Mr. Gigzjig 
had said that he had an affection for him, 
and I remembered that Julia, although ad- 
mitting that she loved me, had never said 
that she didn’t love Billy more. You may 
think that I had little cause for jealousy, 
so far, at least; but you don’t know wo- 
men so well as. I do. I think I’m pretty 
well acquainted with the sex, for you must 
remember that my mother was a woman. 

Yes, I passed a miserable night thinking 
of William, and I remained pretty comfort- 
ably miserable all the next day. It’s all 
very well for a woman to say that she 
loves you, but there is nothing satisfactory 
‘to me in such a declaration, unless the 
lady declares explicitly that she loves me 
better than she does any other man. This 
is a peculiarity of mine, although I assure 
you that 1’m not naturally inclined to be 
jealous—O no! 

Loving Miss Gigzjig as I did, it was per- 
fectly natural that I should endeavor to 
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satisfy myself in regard to the exact state 
of her feelings for me. Consequently I 
called at her house the next evening, with 
a firm determination to have a perfect un- 
derstanding with her. 

. When I reached the house I found that 
Julia was out. “Ha! out, eh? And per- 
haps at this very moment,’’ thought I, “she 
is walking with William of the vitreous 
optic.” 

I turned away with a determination of 
seeking her through every street in Yang- 
tcheoo. As I walked down the path to-~ 
ward the gate, my eye fell upon a piece of 
white paper lying right in the path before 
me. I picked it up. Great heavens! it 
was a letter, and—and could I believe my 
eyes? It was Julia’s handwriting! and it 
commenced Dear William! 

I read that letter. I don’t remember 
now that I was at all curious as to its con- 
tents, but I did get interested in it, I will 
admit. That you may understand just 
how interesting it was, I give you a copy 
of it. Here it is: 


“ DEAR WILLIAM,—If you love me, come 
to me at once. Come, ere it be too late. 
It is as you feared. Helovesme. He has 
asked my hand in marriage, and father has 
given his consent to our union. Nothing 
is left for us to do but to elope, for I can 
never, no, never be his bride. © William, 
my Billy! come to the arms of your own 

“ AMELIA.” 


I folded that letter carefully and put it 
in my pocket. Then I tore myhair. ’Pon 
honor, my dear reader, I don’t think I 
ever felt worse in all my life. If my mem- 
ory serves me, I think I was slightly pro- 
fane upon this interesting occasion. I am 
pretty sure that I made some remarks 
about the female sex in general, and Miss 
Julia Gizgjig in particular, that were not 
at all complimentary. 

Now I enjoy a little fun just as well as 
any man you ever saw, that is, generally 
speaking. But I don’t like any such prac- 
tical jokes as it was evident Miss Gigzjig 
had been playing upon me, in thus leading 
me to believe that her heart was al] mine 
own. And why did she give William to 
understand in her letter that she was 
obliged to marry me if she remained in 
Yangtcheoo? Why did she sign her name 
“Amelia?” ‘Why did she tell me, why did 
she tell her father, that she loved me when 
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she didn’t? That was what I wanted to 
know. I couldn’t understand it at all. 
“0, I shall go mad!’ I yelled; and T 
was somewhat mad already. 
Well, while I was tearing around there 
in the frontyard, groaning and grinding my 
teeth, who should appear but Julia? 


“The radiance of her beauty seemed 
To make the light through which she came,” 


but her beauty didn’t have any effect upon 
me now. No, I stood and glared at her. 

“Tompkins, what aileth thee?” she 
asked, in her birdlike voice, 

“‘Canst thou ask me, perjured one?” I 
inquired. 

Well, she thought she could, and she 
did, and she looked as innocent as a lamb 
the while. 

“*O, false and cruel creature!’ I cried, 
“ wouldst thou break my heart? Wouldst 
thou drive me to distraction? Go—go to 
thy William—go to your Billy. Let him 
clasp to his bosom his own Amelia,” 

“ His who?” 

‘His own Amelia,’ I repeated; and I 
think she began to understand my mean- 
ing then, partially. 

**O, you’ve found it out?’ she cried, 
trying to throw herself into my arms. 

“You are decidedly cool about it,” I re- 
marked. ‘Perhaps, Miss Gigzjig, you 
think there is no harm in thus trifling 
with a young gentleman’s affections. Per- 
haps you can go on doing this thing with 
impunity; but no! you shall suffer for it! 
Pll strike you through your Billy! Ill 
have his heart’s b—— no! Pll have his glass 
eyel” 

That shot took effect, and she wilted. 
I thought that she snickered, but I may 

have been mistaken. I saw my advantage, 
however, and determined to follow it up; 
and so I drew from my pocket her letter, 
and flaunted it before her eyes. 

‘Now do you know what I mean?” said 
I. ‘Do you recognize this letter?” 

She snatched it from my hand, and then 
burst out laughing. ‘“O Tompkins! where 
did you find this? I’ve hunted for it all 
over the house.”’ 

“T dare say you have, Miss Gigzjig, and 
it’s a great pity that Billy couldn’t have 
found it instead of me.” 

“Billy? Why, Tompkins, you didn’t 
think that?” 

She just folded me in her arms then, 
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and kissed me fourteen times without stop- 

ping to breathe. ‘‘Why, you foolish fel- 
low, this is only a leaf from my great 
story, entitled ‘Kaura, or the Belle of 
Moscoe Hill,’ now being published in the 
New York Weekly Blowhard. Didn’t you 
know that I was an authoress ?”’ 

“An authoress 

Yes.” 

“And you don’t love Billy?” 

“No. I don’t love anybody but you.” 

Julia! come to these arms.” 

She came. Then we kissed. 

“And now, Tompkins, promise me one 
thing,”’ said Julia, 

“Anything, darling.” 

“Promise me that you wont take Billy’s 
glass eye.” 

“*T wont take anything but you, dearest,” 
Isaid. And I didn’t. 

I don’t think this is much of a story, 
dear reader. I know my wife could write 
a great deal better one; but then, she 
writes fiction, while I stick to facts. 


Warren Hastines 1n Love.—In the 
ship that bore Hastings to Madras was 
Baron Imhoff, who, with his wife, was 
proceeding to India in the hope of making 
a subsistence there as a portrait painter. 
The lady was very fascinating, and very 
fair; she had come to the conviction that 
her great mistake in life was having thrown 
herself away upon the baron ere she really 
knew her own mind. Her husband did 
not appreciate her as she deserved. Hast- 
ings did, as he tenderly assured her, and 
her confidence and affection were speedily 
transferred from the unprosperous father 
of her children to the plausible and accom- 
plished politician. During the voyage he 
fell ill, and madame nursed him with the 
tenderest care. The baron looked on and 
said nothing. On arriving at Madras, Hast- 
ings suggested that it would be better for 
all parties if proceedings were initiated in 
Franconia for the dissolution of the mar- 
riage; that until then the emigrant house- 
hold should not be broken up; and after 
that he should marry madame, provide for 
the children, and settle a handsome allow- 
ance on the baron. The terms were ac- 
cepted, the legal proceedings were taken, 
the baroness eventually became Mrs. Hast- 
ings, and the painter of portraits, with the 
price of his conjugal emancipation, re- 
turned to his own country. 
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TOM AND I. 
BY CORA CHESTER. 


Tom and I were friends, nothing more, 
we declared, though we had spent the 
summer together under the most romantic 
circumstances; wandered over the hills 
seeking rare flowers and butterflies; floated 
down the lake after lilies, and rested long 
afternoons under shady trees, while Tom 
read aloud and I sketched little bits of 
landscape, with which to fill in a great 
picture I intended painting some day. 

We both had bright dreams of a future 
in which we were to play a prominent part, 
as fame held out an alluring prize to our 
hopeful gaze. To be sure I was but a 
woman, and Tom had the advantage of me 


there; but I made up in ambitious yearn- 


ings for the superiority he possessed as a 
man, so we entered the race together. 

We had lived for years in one of the 
beautiful villages of central New York. 


Tom had been my playfellow since child- 
hood, and, after my first bashfulness had 


worn off when he returned one day fresh 
from college, I found him the same kind 
tender friend as of old. I was eighteen, 
unsophisticated and entirely ignorant of 
the world, with the exception of my native 
town, and Tom was twenty-four, plain even 
to ugliness, awkward and unmistakably 
gauche, I decided mentally. I had a smat- 
tering of French, and gloried in the use of 
a few pet words. He had not a particle of 
style—I had my idea of style, though I had 
seen precious little of it—and lacked the 
red cheeks and clerklike smartness I 
deemed requisite in a man. But he was a 
good fellow for all that, and we commenced 
our friendship with a decision that love- 
making was all trash, and kisses, tears, etc., 
merely sentimental nonsense, not to be 
indulged in by people of clear sense and 
judgment. 

“Our intercourse was to be strictly Pla- 
tonic,” Tom said; so he called me “little 
friend,” and I gave him the soubriquet of 
* chum.” 

Of course we had our romances, at least, 
Tom had, and I often dreamed of an ideal 
with dark mustache and heavenly eyes, 
who was to come some day, astonish the 


natives by a grand wedding, and whirl me 


off to a stone mansion, where servants 
would fly to do my bidding, and life become 
one long dream of indolence and ease. 

Tom’s romance was something more tan- 
gible. He had his love troubles, and con- 
fided in me as his best friend. 

“You know that every fellow falls in 
love some time or other,” he said, one 
summer evening, as we sat in the moon- 
light on the porch, while he looked the 
very picture of laziness, smoking his cigar. 
“Well, my time has come at last. She is 
just the loveliest, sweetest, dearest—”’ 

**Angel in the world!’ I interrupted, 
rather saucily, “Of course she is, but I 


should like a more accurate description. 


That may answer for you, but I might fail 
to recognize her, you know.” 

Accurate description,’’ sighed Tom, 
ecstatically rolling his gray eyes to the 
stars, and looking very foolish as he essayed 
the sentimental; it never was his forte; 
‘accurate description.” 

Then he floated off into dreamland, and 
seemed to forget my presence altogether. 
Silence reigned, until at last I grew im- 
patient. 

“If you knew, Tom, how silly you ap- 
pear with that blank look of ecstasy upon 
your face, you’d become sensible at once, 
stop composing sonnets to your mistress’s 
eyebrows, and talk with me a while. I am 
awfully lonely, and it is real mean of you 
to break up our friendship by falling in 
love.’”’ 

I had forgotten that we had both agreed 
to sympathize with each other whenever 
that trying time should arrive to either of 
us. Tom didn’t hear me, or pretended 
not to. 

**Tell me how she looks!’ I exclaimed 
at last, taking his cigar from his mouth, 
and bringing him to his senses, 

“Well,” he answered, closing his eyes, 
as if recalling a pleasant picture, ** imagine 
a magnificent creature with jetty hair, daz- 
zling teeth and alabaster skin; imagine a 
faultless figure, snowy hands and melting 
smile. In short, a perfect woman, nobly 
planned, with her ‘heart on her lips and 


her soul within her eyes?” 
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He paused exhausted, and looked sur- 
prised at his own eloquence. 

“That will do,” I sneered. ‘ Your last 
description is more graphic than your first. 
It is useless to ask who she is, as such a 
divinity is not human enough to possess a 
name. Betsey Jane or Nancy would spoil 
her.” 

Tom looked annoyed as I ended my re- 
mark with a laugh. 

“ Her name suits her queenly appearance. 
It is Claudia Beaumont.”’ 

“ Pretty enough,” I was forced to confess, 
“but rather theatrical. Now make a clean 
breast of it, chum, and tell me all about 
it.”’ 

“T will, as I feel awfully cut up, and you 
may advise me a little. Well, then, last 
week I was out driving, when I came across 
the loveliest woman in the world. She was 


three miles from home and in a sad dilwm- 
ma, she assured me, with a heavenly smile. 
She had dismounted to tighten the girth of 
her saddle, when her horse had improved 
the opportunity and made tracks for home. 
Of course I offered her a seat beside me, 
and introduced myself as a rising young 
lawyer. That is, I didn’t say ‘rising,’ but 
I intimated it by declaring that, although 
my position was not established yet, I 
meant to be something great. some day. 
She listened with angelic condescension, 
and informed me that she was boarding in 
our village for the summer, but lived in 
New York. I've called upon her since, 
and she is going driving with me this 
afternoon.”’ 

“O Tom, you were going fishing with 
me this afternoon!’ 

““Was 1?” responded my gallant Jona- 
than. ‘Well, it can’t be helped, chum; 
business before pleasure, you know. If I 
mean to win her, I must go in heavy. 
‘There are as good fish in the sea as ever 
was caught,’ and will be to-morrow, no 
doubt.’”’ 

“Perhaps: you wont think so if Made- 
moiselle Beaumont refuses you,” I an- 
swered, with a touch of maliciousness. I 
wasn’t in love with Tom, but I was woman 
enough to be jealous of his attentions to 
another. 

**Perhaps I have a rival!’ gasped Tom. 
“If she should be engaged to another! But 
if she is, I’ll break it off; I'll lamb him?’ 


“Don’t be so vulgar, Tom, with your 
college slang. You're as bad as the York- 
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shire man: ‘If ony man comes between me 
and my lass, I’ll punish ’im on the ead!” 

But my attempt at wit was not appreci- 
ated. Tom was gazing wildly through the 
trees down the road. 

**T see a white dress; it is hers!’ was 
his rather unintelligible ejaculation. 

I turned to question Tom, but [ might as 
well have tried to grasp the will-o’-the- 
wisp. He was gone, and a flying glimpse 
of two long legs was all that I saw of my 
quondam friend for that day. 

_ A week later a great change came to my 
life, Like nearly all great changes, it was 
sudden and unexpected. My mother’s 
brother, Ebenezer Adolphus Jones, or, as 
his cards read, E. Adolphus Jones, Broker, 
paid us a visit. Now I have forgotten to 
mention that, like poor Mrs. Gummidge, I 
was ‘a lone lorn critter,’ with no one but 


an ancient aunt to direct my wayward steps. 
My august uncle, who, by the way, resem- 
bled a successful pork merchant in appear- 
ance, took it into his august mind to fancy 
me. He pinched my red cheeks, smoothed 
my fuzzy hair, and declared that my eyes 
were as blue as Aunt Mercy’s “chiny 
sassers,”’ 

Well, the end of it all was, that when 
E. Adolphus Jones returned to New York, 
I went with him. For a wonder I was cor- 
dially received by my aunt, a fussy little 
woman, reminding me ridiculously of a 
baby pig; with her small. pink-rimmed 
eyes, fat cheeks and good-natured unctuous 
smile, and as both uncle and aunt approved 
of me, I became a fixture in the large stone 


front adorning one of New York’s most 
fashionable avenues. 


During the excitement which followed, 
I almost forgot Tom. He and his Claudia 
sank into dreamland, and long letters from 
him, raving, as usual, about -his angel, re- 
ceived only short unintelligible scrawls 
from me in reply.: ° 

I was too busy to think of Tom, for I had 
at last met my ordeal. He had the dark 
mustache and heavenly eyes I had dreamed 
of, and, greatly to my surprise, seemed to 
fallin love with me and proposed. I say 
seemed, for I have since discovered that his 
heart was so entirely filled with one image 
that he had not even a corner left for me. 
Narcissus-like, he had fallen in love with 
himself, and his dark eyes, waxed mus- 
tache and white hands had exhausted the 
little store of affection nature had blessed 
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him with. I flattered his vanity by my 
open compliments and evident admiration, 
and proved a pleasing attribute to his self- 
love. 

Sherwood Northrup and I became en- 
gaged, and of course, for the rest of the 
winter, I was in heaven. Every look and 
word of my hero was cherished, and his 
slightest wish became my law. My dream 
was broken into by a letter from Tom: 

“Dear Cuum,—Forgive my late neglect, 
but other ties are often more urgent than 
those of friendship. Dear little friend, I 
have much to tell you, and will make up 
for past deficiencies byacall. May I come 
to-night ? Tom.” 


And now, with bitter shame I confess it, 
I began to feel ashamed of my friend. 
Ashamed of kind Tom, who had so often 
steered me down hill over the frosty snow, 
given me apples and doughnuts, and saved 
me from many a whipping; afraid of the 
appearance my good honest chum might 
make before these insolent New Yorkers; 
ashamed to present intelligent talented 
Tom Elliot to a set of shoddyites, with 
Sherwood at their head. Yes, that was the 
real trouble. Idreaded my fiance’s shrug 
of the shoulders, insolent stare and ques- 
tion, “‘Where did you say you picked up 
that specimen of rusticity?’ I was silly 
and cowardly, or I should have been proud 
of my friend, and delighted to present him 
to those shallow society devotees. 

Evening came, and with it Tom. With 
scarlet cheeks I took his card, and arose 
from the sofa, where I had been seated be- 
side Sherwood Northrup, to receive him. 
He entered, and, after merely glancing 
down at Sherwood with a superior air, and 
acknowledging the introduction with a 
haughty bow, proceeded to detail news 
from home. 

Mr. Northrup commenced a senseless 
clatter about actresses and operas (never 
had his conversation sounded so inane to 
me before), and wished Tom’s opinion re- 
specting some prima donna. 

“These questions are merely of local 
interest,’”’ responded Tom, with a lofty air. 
“The lady may have talent enough, but I 
enjoy deeper subjects of thought. Do you 
think that England will settle our claims 
satisfactorily, Mr. Northrup?” 

Sherwood tried to enter into a bombastic 
discussion upon the subject, but failed 
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most miserably. Tom quizzed him unmer- 
cifully, and as Mr. Northrup, out of de- 
fence, at last arose to go, I detected a 
twinkle in Tom’s eyes, and a hidden smile 
playing about his lips. After the door had 
closed behind my Adonis, the smile broad- 
ened into a grin and the grin ended in a 
laugh. 

“Well, I declare, chum, is that your 
future spouse? Be sure and take good care 
of him, for the sun might melt those waxy 
cheeks, and the frost, I am sure, would de- 
etroy the little hair he has left on the top 
of his head.”’ 

I tried offended dignity, but it was of no 
avail. Tom mimicked my hero cruelly, 
and I at last cried for mercy and joined in 
the laugh. 

Uncle Adolphus greeted Tom warmly, 
and invited him to remain with us during 
his stay in the city. But Tom declined, as 
he had already accepted an invitation from 
a friend to remain there during his visit. 
I caught his eye, and he telegraphed across 
to me a look which I interpreted as mean- 
ing, ‘‘ Miss Claudia Beaumont’s.”’ 

** How do you and your angel prosper?” 
I asked, as we stood in the hall before 


parting. 

“O, excellently!’ he laughed. ‘But, 
little friend, you don’t really seem glad to 
see me. Has all this ponderous style 
spoiled the love you used to feel for me?” 


* Friendship, Tom,” I corrected. ‘No, 
I like you as well as ever. You look splen- 
did with that mustache, and if you would 
only wax it, wear a button-hole bouquet 
and lavender kids, I think you might really 
become quite stylish.” 

‘* A la Northrup? No, thank you. I'll do 
for a friend, I guess, chum, just as I am, 
and if you want a puppet for a husband, fit 
to put in a glass case and exhibit to your 
friends, I think that you have chosen with 
great discrimination, and give you my 
blessing.” 

With which kind and friendly remark, 
he descended the stone steps and entered a 
down-town stage. 

“TI tell you what, ducky,” exclaimed my 
uncle, as I reentered the room, “ that Tom 
Elliot isa prime fellow! He is a wonder- 
fully talented young lawyer. Judge Wood- 
ford was speaking about him to-day, and 
has given him a place in his office. With 
the judge’s patronage and Tom’s native 
talent, he is on the sure road to fortune.” 
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Tom and I. 


I wasn’t as delighted as I should have 
been at this remark. I liked Tom, and yet 
I was not pleased at his advancement. I 
became aware of a sudden feeling of jeal- 
ousy, new as it was strange, and I vented 
my ill-humor upon Sherwood Northrup 
when he called the next evening to take 
me to Booth’s. 

We had just seated ourselves when I be- 
came aware of some one’s close. proximity, 
some one that Iliked; in short, Tom Elliot. 
He sat directly in front of us, and by his 
side, leaning over so that her curls touched 
his shoulder every time she addressed him, 
was the most beautiful woman I had ever 
seen. Tom had not said too much of her 
beauty. Claudia Beaumont was a queen 
among women, and she turned her head 
and gave me a quick searching glance after 
Tom had recognized me. 

Ido not think that she was pleased at 
my presence there that night, but she ac- 
knowledged the introduction very gracious- 
ly, and uttered a few society remarks in a 
soft purring tone. Tom seemed unusually 


distrait, and allowed his ladylove to ask 
him several questions before he answered 
one. His eyes grew troubled when he 


looked from Sherwood to me, and I could 
not understand the look he gave me when 
we parted, such a tender loving glance, as 
if he pitied me, and would have helped me 
if he could. 

Troubled nights followed that one. I 
grew dissatisfied with myself, with Sher- 
wood, and most of all with Tom. He had 
not called upon me since that first visit, 
though I longed for him as earnestly as I 
had before dreaded meeting him. I grew 
tired of my lover’s remarks, of his silly flat- 
tery and love-songs, and most of all tired 
of himself. I sometimes wished, as I 
watched the perfect contour of his face, 
that I could give him an ugly nose, a 
crooked eye, or something to break the 
tiresome regularity of his Greek features, 
In fact, 1 voted him a bore, and sent him 
off early one evening in order to get a little 
rest. When I had arrived at this point, 
Tom was announced. I met him with-.a 
laughing remark, but his face was grave. 

“Something has happened, little friend ; 
something that it will grieve you to hear 
and me to tell. Can you bear a very heavy 
blow, chum ?” 

He took my two hands in his, and I felt 
very brave just then. I told him so, hold- 
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ing fast to those strong white hands, which 
seemed so able to battle with the waves of 
adversity. 

He smiled brightly then, and told me 
something of Sherwood Northrup’s private 
life. Enough to say that he was dissolute 
and fast; a polished gentleman to the 
world of fashion, a libertine at heart. He 
was engaged to another young lady of 
Madison Avenue, and had been playing a 
double game. Tom gave me proof of his 
words, as if I could not have trusted him 
without proof, and I wrote, in Tom’s pres- 


-ence, a short cold note, breaking my en- 


gagement with Sherwood Northrup. 

‘What was that sigh for, little friend ?” 
he asked, as I finished. “A sigh of 
regret 

**No, of relief,” Ilaughed. ‘O Tom, I 
may as well confess! I tired of him. It 
grew to be a dreadful bore. Iam so thank- 
ful I am free!’ 

And I am thankful, too,” echoed Tom, 
in such a strange tone that I lifted my eyes 
to his to discover the new meaning. What 
I read in them caused me to drop mine 
again with sudden confusion. I rallied and 
asked: 

“How about Claudia, Tom? Shall 1 
congratulate you to-night ?”’ 

“* That remains to be seen,’’ he answered, 
in his old teasing way. ‘Claudia is a 
nuisance also, I will never believe in 
beauties again; they are insipid, be they 
man or woman.” 

‘That accounts for your brilliaucy,” I 
couldn’t help interrupting. ‘‘ No one can 
ever say to you, ‘’Twas your beauty did 
it.’ ” 

_ “No,” he admitted, “I will never witch 
the world with my personal appearance, 
But. I must confess now. Claudia and I 
were engaged ; Claudia and I tired of each 
other. She called me,a bookworm; I 
called her a butterfly. Claudia and I quar- 
relled, and Claudia broke it off with me 
last evening.” 

’ “Well,” said I, with real compassion, 
“I am sorry, Tom. Perhaps she doesn’t 
mean it; perhaps she will take you back. 
You are so noble and good, she couldn’t 
help loving you, Tom.” 

“T guess she doesn’t, then. She loves 
her dear little self too well for that. Iam 
going away, little friend, going back to our 
dear old home.” 

With that word home, all the memories 
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of that bright summer with Tom came 


back to me. 

Tom took my two hands in his, and I 
knew that he, too, was thinking of those 
happy days. 

He raised my face to his, looked deep 


into my eyes, and then bending down, did. 


what he never done before. We suddenly 
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understood. our own hearts, and no more 
words were needed. 

With that kiss I knew that Platonic 
friendship was forever over between us. I 
felt my eyes fill, and subs choked the light 
words I tried to utter. 


“ Perhaps the tears meant friendship, 
But I’m sure the kiss meant more!” 


MY OWN RIVAL. 


BY FENNO HAYES, 


Paarocet isolates. I had known this 
long before, arid cared nothing; but’ the 
day that saw Louis Rivaux at my feet I 
comprehended the desolation of magnifi- 
cence, the curse of a beauty so extreme as 
my own. 

You think ‘he was my lover. No, a 
thousand removes from that. I never had 
a lover, notwithstanding there had been 
many at my feet before him. But, I repeat, 
I never cared till this day, till I found out, 
listening to this man who begged no love 
of me, but only that he might make of me 
an idol unto himself, that I had a heart; 
and then how could I be an idol? For 
what idol ever had a heart, or cared for its 
worshipper? 

He was more than eloquent, but alas! 
Iremembered certain outbursts of his be- 
fore Murillo’s pictures in the art galleries 
of Rome, and recognized the parallel. He 
was on his knees before me. O, that he 
had risen to the level of my heart instead 
that his smooth flowing speech had 
tripped upon his tongue! 

The nursery door must have been olan. 
Anything serves’ Lulu for a cradle song. 
Bending, happy as any saint in high heav- 
en, above her sleeping babe, she will ‘yet 
sing so one might fancy her heart: ‘were 
breaking, if one did not know that singers, 
still less than poets, feel what they sing. 
At this moment there floated down the 
stairs, ‘‘ Thou art so near, and yet so fat.” 
My soul has possessed her voice, I thought, 
looking down on Rivaux, whom I might 
have laid my hand upon as I sat—Rivaux, 
between whom and me there stretched 
immensity. 

Still, I was tempted sore. Is not half a 
loaf better than no bread? Yet how is 
hunger helped by a stone? If I dared risk 
circumstance, disease, the pall of posses- 


sion, there yet waited for me time, the 
iconoclast, from whom one may escape 
only by death’s door. Ruin is less kind to 
loveliness in nature than in art—it denies 
it even the picturesque. The ugliest old 


- women one sees have always been young 


beauties, I remembered, and the thought 
stung me to ery out a little sharply, at 
last, the words with which I had dallied so 
long, the question for which I knew his 
heart held but one answer. 

“Wait,” I said, interrupting him in the 
midst of his rapid tide of words. ‘‘Do 
you love me?” 

“T adore you,” he.answered, tecking up 
in my beautiful face, seeing that only, 
thinking of that only, as he spoke. 

His tone, his words, clashed hollow and 
alien in my ears with a little Scotch lulla- 
by, simple, and homely, and sweet, which 
Lulu vow sang. 

“Do you love me?” I said, ogain, with 
an emphasis so marked and bitter, that it 
roused him to re We of my mean- 
ing and himself. 

He did not speak directly, and watching 
his face, I knew that I had judged him 
aright—he might, perhaps, be cruel, but 
he could not be untrue. 

- “Tt'is not for you, Regina,” he said, at 
last; “you do not need it. Love, the com- 
mon love which man gives woman, em- 
braces tenderness, and tenderness implies 
pity, though it be latent and undeveloped. 
Look,” he continued, leading me before 
one of the mirrors with which the room 
was lined; ‘‘ you are a goddess—you are 
perfection. Do you, then, demand tender- 
ness? Do you inspire pity? No, love 
clasps at its own level, heart to heart, but 
it is thus for you, Regina;’’ throwing him- 
self again at my feet, and again uttering 
I know not what wild ravings of my beauty. 
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“Rise, Monsieur Rivaux,”’ I said, smil- 
ing a little; “it is not worth so much sup- 
plication, that which it appears to me I 
ean grant you at small cost to myself. 
Every one concedes your skill as an artist. 
Come, I will sit to you, and you shall have 
the portrait for your own. Perfection, as 
a woman, must soon decay—as a portrait, 
you may possess and preserve unscathed 
for a lifetime that which you so much ad- 
mire in me.” 

“But, ah!’ he said, a little confused at 
the turn I had given the affair, “‘ did I not 
say you were a goddess rather than a 
woman ?”’ 

“Then I may not wed a mortal,” I an- 

swered. “I must wait for my Olympian 
mate.” 
’ I spoke lightly, mockingly, for I was in 
an agony, now that I had fathomed exactly 
his feeling for me, lest he should suspect 
what had prompted me to demand of him 
if he loved me, lest he should guess what 
bitter longing possessed me for the very 
love above whose reach or need he had set 
me. If not mine love’s tender sympathy, 
never for me the pity which stings worse 
than contempt, the compassion whose ex- 
istence seems to be insult. I was more 
gay, more brilliant than he had ever'seen 
me; I assumed that my ‘‘ happy thought,” 
' as I laughingly termed it, had perfectly 
satisfied him, with an air so assured, so 
complacent and friendly, that it was im- 
possible for him to remonstrate against this 
literal interpretation of his desires, or to 
urge with naturalness or persistency any- 
thing beyond this favor which I had offered 
him 


He left me, at length, a little bewildered, 
Icould see, at both me and himself, and 
the outer door closed at once upon his re- 
treating form, and opened to the incoming 
figure of Theo, into whose arms Lulu 
lightly sprang from the stairs, down which 
she had hastened on seeing him come up 
the walk. 

“Ha! hal little wife?’ laughed Theo, 
kissing Lulu heartily. ‘‘One would think 
Ihad been a long journey. Has the child 
got his teeth? Does he walk or talk yet?’ 

“For shame, Theo,” remonstrated Lulu. 
“T have a mind to punish you for laughing 
at me by not allowing you to see baby at 
all till to-morrow morning.” 

“And that would make twenty-four 
hours elapse since my beholding this won- 
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der of the nineteenth century. Monstrous 
woman! cruel tyrant!’ mocked Theo. “ It 
is thus I set you at defiance.”” And then I 
heard a little scrambling rush and pursuit 
across the hall, a laughing struggle, and 
afterward Theo’s firm steps went up the 
stairs and to the nursery door a bit more 
slowly and heavily than usual, on account 
of Lulu’s weight. 

Some impulse made me follow. As I 
opened the door of the nursery I beheld 
Theo’s great lion head bent above a pink 
mite of humanity that lay in the swinging 
cradle, while on the other side Lulu stood 
looking down on both with an expression 
of infinite satisfaction and content. 

“Why did you marry Lulu, Theo?’ I 
said, suddenly. , 

Because I loved her, to be sure,’’ he 
answered, promptly, taking at once the 
mite’s mite of a hand and Lulu’s into one 
of his broad palms. 

** But why did you love her?” I pursued. 
“ Not for her beauty ?”’ I said, a little iron- 
ically, perhaps; but Lulu doesn’t mind 
her looks—at least, not since she has had 
Theo. 

“* Not at all,” said Theo, getting up and 
making me a grand bow. “If love were 
for beauty, I should be your slave instead 
of Lulu’s husband. But beauty’s only a 
fading flower,” added Theo, not unwilling 
to pay me for my little thrust at Lulu. 

“And not for her voice,’ I said, “ for 
you don’t know A sharp from B flat, and of 
all the world you are the only one who 
doesn’t listen when she sings.’’ 

_ “No, not for her voice,” he said, stealing 
his arm round Lulu’s waist. 

** What for, then?” I questioned. 

“* Because I did, because I do—that’s all, 
and that’s enough—the best reason in all 
the world for loving, the only reason that 
neither time nor circumstance can change 
or shake. Kiss me, Lulu.” 

I felt that I must fly. My eyes were 
strangely dim, and something choked in my 
throat, for at every word Theo uttered I 
realized anew the mockery of a marriage 
founded on the feelings with which my 
beautiful flesh had inspired Rivaux, the 
immeasurable distance between love and 
admiration, be it ever so enthusiastic. But 
how bitter is conviction against desire! 
How ravishingly, despairingly sweet seems 
love in others when to us denied! I could 
no longer contemplate it. I fled away to 
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solitude and the first tears which I remem- 
ber. Happy Lulu, who, having nothing, 
yet had all! Miserable me, a queen who 
despised her kingdom, who would have 
given all the jewels in her sceptre for love’s 
rose! 

Rivaux was a Frenchman, versatile and 
imaginative. When he came on the mor- 
row to give me my first sitting I could see 
that my idea had taken strong hold of his 
fancy, that the anticipated me whom he 
should paint already rivalled my living self 
in his artist soul. A strange pique and 
jealousy stirred in my heart; I would have 
retracted my offer, only that I feared any 
inconsistency of mine might possibly sug- 
gest to him its cause, so timid does une be- 
come who has aught to conceal. 

But I had condemned myself to slow tor- 
ture, io exquisite torment, as I sat before 
the man whom I loved with all my soul, to 
give to him my soulless image, and saw, 
day after day, the beautiful insensate thing 
upon the canvas absorb and satisfy him 
more completely. Unrecognized, unwooed, 
the woman watched as he painied the 
goddess, listening even as one might to 
the praises of a rival, to the raptures over 
form and coloring in which he indulged as 
his work progressed, my breathing lips 
thirsty for the kisses of a lover, while his 
brush lingered about the smiling mouth of 
the portrait as if loath to leave it. 

At last the portrait was completed, and 
before it Rivaux stood with exactly the ex- 
pression upon his face that I remembered 
it had worn on the day of his declaration 
tome. Ah me! how well, how cruelly, 
tauntingly well, had this substitution suf- 
ficed him! 

To-morrow,” he said, more to himself 
than to me, without turning his eyes from 
the picture, “‘ to-morrow I shall come to 
take it away, to take it with me, for I can 
never, never leave it bebind.’’ 

“What! I said, rising and stretching 
out my hands involuntarily, as if to stay 
him; but he did not notice, still absorbed 
in contemplating my image. ‘‘ You are 
going away, Monsieur Rivaux? Where 
then ?”” 

**Yes,’’ he said, dreamily. ‘‘We are 
going away somewhere, over seas. I 
hardly know where we shall make port. 
My bride,’ laying his hand caressingly 
upon the canvas and smiling a little, “‘ will 
not be difficult.” 
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I slipped away and left him there before 
the picture, only too sure that he would 
never miss me, then, as in the future, 
when he should be ‘‘ over seas,” for all of 
me for which he cared his brush had ob- 
tained for him. But even in the bitter ag- 
ony that surged over me at the thought 
that I should behold him no more, I did 
not regret that my beauty was to accompa- 
ny him without my soul, for if I had 
learned more certainly any lesson in those 
hours while he painted me, it was that- 
only love can satisfy love, that a wife 
wooed for beauty alone is but a mistress 
who must tremble at every moon that 
brings nearer age’s withering breath, who 
must forever fear life’s thousand accidents 
and chances. 

Yet he was going away, whither I scarce- 
ly knew, nor for how long, and I loved 
him; I remembered that, and that only, 
when night came, night, which is friendly 
alone to the happy, whose shadows darken 
still more deeply shadowed hearts. 

Sleep was long in coming to me, but I 
fell finally into the heavy slumber of ex- 
haustion, Philosophers tell us that any 
estimation of the duration of time in 
dreams by the feelings or seeming events 
taking place therein is impossible, but 
surely it was hours that a mountain lay on 
my breast, that a monster’s choking hand . 
clutched at my throat. But I gasped and 
struggled into waking and reality at last. 

The room was full of smoke, dense and 
blinding, and without its doors I heard a 
rush and crackling as of flame. I fclt my 
way dizzily to the door that opened into 
hall, but already the staircases, front and 
back, were on fire, cutting off my escape. 

My room communicated with that in 
which Rivaux had set up his easel, and 
thither I went and crouched down by the 
side of my portrait, as if that could give 
me some companionship in death, for in 
less than five minutes from my awakening 
I had comprehended that the house was on 
fire, that I had been forgotten, and that 
there was nothing left for me but to wait 
the coming of the fierce red-tongued fiend, 
that writhed itseif at every moment nearer 
the door of the apartment in which I was. 
The smoke had nearly smothered me in 
my sleep, I suppose, for all my senses 
seemed dulled and stupefied, and I did not 
even think to go to a window and try to 
attract attention, so that 1 might escape, if, 
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perchance, help could be rendered me in 
any way from below. 

“Ah me!’ I murmured to my uncon- 
scious double; “‘ we shall perish together, 
but you, at least, he will regret.” 

Ah, sad is death when it takes one be- 
yond love’s reach, but bitter and desolate 
indeed it seems to look forward to a grave 
that shall be watered by no tear. A grave! 
Should I have a grave ever, or would the 
four winds of heaven scatter my ashes 
whither they listed? A horror of death, 
of such annihilating, swift consuming 
death, of such sudden utter nothingness, 
seized upon me at this thought. I grov- 
elled in agony and despair upon the floor, 
behind the picture, with my head buried 
in a pillow, to deaden as much as I might 
the ever louder rustling of the approaching 
flames. 

Suddenly I became conscious of a noise 
at one of the windows, of a presence with- 
in the room. Before I could raise my 
head or speak a hand had snatched the pic- 
ture from the easel, and turned to fly. 

It was Rivaux, come at the peril of his 
life to save my portrait, while I, forgotten 
and unthought of, was left to perish. Na- 
ture, against my will, against my pride, ut- 
tered the cry that burst from my lips as he 
turned to the window, unheeding me. 

“Great heavens!” he ejaculated at the 
call. ‘Are you then here, Regina? Come, 
there is not a moment to be lost. To the 
ladder—you first.’’ 

I staggered up to my feet, but in the mo- 
ment that I had delayed him the flames 
burst through the walls of the room from 
the burning hall, and at the same instant 
ared flag of fire flaunted in at the window 
from without. 

“Come!’ said Rivaux, through his set 
teeth, seizing me and thrusting me out 
from certain death behind to little less 
than certain death before, for already the 
ladder was on fire. 

Down, down, me first, and after me 
Rivaux, a few brief moments in reality, an 
age in seeming! Now a barbed tongue of 
flame darted out from the streaming win- 
dows of the two stories below me, and 
licked my cheek as I passed, now fiery fin- 
gers reached and snatched after my float- 
ing hair, while blasts of scorching air 
came at every breathing, and the rounds of 
the ladder were blistering hot to hands 
and feet. 
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“ God forgive me, that I forgot for a lit- 
tle all but Lulu and the child?’ I heard 
Theo murmur, as he received me at the 
ladder’s foot, enveloping me close in some 
woollen garments to crush out the fire 
which had seized upon me. 

I must have fainted just then, for I re- 
member no more till I found myself lying 
upon a bed in the house of a neighbor, 
while over me was bending good old Doe- 
tor Cane. ' 

“Never fear,” he said, as I opened my 
eyes ; ‘‘ your good looks are all safe, Regina. 
There wont be a scar, and your hair will 
soon repair damages for itself.’”’ 

I turned my face wearily away, for his 
allusion to my beauty recalled how it hap- 
pened that Rivaux had saved me. But 
how had it fared with him, for he had 
been behind, and every moment told in 
that flight from fire? Was he safe? 

At this moment, Lulu, standing in the 
door, and dismissing the physician with 
some words which I was not heeding, 
sighed Poor Rivaux!”’ 

“Lulu!” I called. ‘Lulu, come here. 
What of Monsieur Rivaux ?”’ 

‘** He went back,” she said, hesitatingly, 
“went back for something after he was 
half way down. It was madness.” 

For something? For that accursed pic- 
ture. I grasped her arm so fiercely that 
she uttered a little distressed cry. ‘ He is 
not dead?” I said. He is not dead ?” 

“No, but his eyes. The doctor doubts 
if he will ever see again, and the ladder 
had burned so that it snapped while he 
was yet far from the ground, and he has a 
broken limb.” 

Idid not say a word, but lay as quietly 
as I could, waiting for the morning, and 
when it was day I went out, despite the 
remonstrances of Lulu, closely veiled, with 
the bandages still about my forehead and 
face. 

Rivaux had not a relative on this side of 
the ocean, not a woman soul nearer than 
his landlady in America. Once he had 
asked me to be his wife, and I had refused, 
trembling all the while lest he should 
guess that I loved him. NowI was going 
to tell him that I loved him, to beg, on my 
bended knees, if need be, to be his wife, so 
that I might care for him. He had need 
of me now, need of woman’s love and ten- 
derness. I could give and ask not back 
now, all my pride swallowed up in the 
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flood of pity that rushed into my soul at 
thought of him helpless and suffering, all 
my fears of not being loved forgotten in 
loving. 

As I went into his chamber, he lay with 
his hands folded on his breast, still as 
death, save alittle low moaning that stirred 
his lips now and then. Somebody has said 
that in woman’s love there is always some- 
thing of the maternal. I felt it at that 
moment as I looked upon Rivaux. I laid 
my hand tenderly upon his forehead, and 
then I bent and kissed his lips. 

**What! Who is it?’ he said, turning 
his bandaged eyes toward me. 

“Tt is 1, Regina Maymont,” Isaid. “I 
love you, Rivaux, love you so well, that 
now you need me, I no longer care to hide 
it from you, no longer am unhappy because 
it was my beauty alone that won you. Do 
not send me away, Rivaux. Had nothing 
happened, I could have let you go with the 
picture, and died in silence; but now—it is 
not to be loved, but only to love that I 
ask.” 

-“ Poor child!’ he said, taking my hand 
in his. (Ah, how much sweeter this sim- 
ple word sounded in my ear than goddess !) 
“TI never dreamed that you cared for me 
in this way. But I cannot let you sacrifice 
yourself thus. ! am helpless and blind— 
perhaps for always. No, no! you must 
not throw yourself away on me, who can 
no longer look upon you, or glory in yo 
perfection.” 

I felt at once that he would be inexor- 
able, and that I could not, would not leave 
him. Is deceit ever justifiable? Ido not 
know. I did not stop then to consider it 
even. 

“My perfection!’ I said, raising his 
hand to my shrouded forehead and cheeks, 
and passing it over my hair, which had 
suffered most of all. ‘“‘Of what account is 
a thing so perishable that a breath of fire 
may destroy it, the accident of an hour 
obliterate it?” 

Weil, I triumphed at last, as I never 
should have triumphed if I had not led 
him to suppose that the flames had taken 
from me somewhat of that which it seemed 
to him would have made me more of a sac- 
rifice to his sightless life. I insisted on an 
immediate marriage, feeling that his need 
of my care made that proper which would 
have been unwomanly under other circum- 
stances. I wore the bandages about my 


face much longer than was really needful, 
and forbade all who had access to him to 
undeceive him as to the extent of my 
injuries, 

Inursed him tenderly, perhaps all the 
more tenderly because I was never think- 
ing of his love for me, but only and always 
of my love forhim. And yet his gratitude 
was very sweet, sweeter far to me than all 
the old raptures over my beauty, which he 
fancied marred forever, and I never al-. 
lowed myself to sigh for anything more, 
Besides, every day a little hope was grow- 
ing to be a great one with me, a hope which 
the doctor’s assurance one evening that I 
might consider certainty gave me all the 
happiness my heart could hold, I thought. 
Rivaux would see again—his eyes would be 
entirely restored! There had been little 
hope of this at first, grave doubts for a 
long time, then faint and fluctuating en- 
couragement, so that it had been deemed 
best to keep it all from Rivaux (who had 
made up his mind to the worst), for fear of 
final and more bitter disappointment, 

“ You must tell him this to-night, Mad- 
ame Rivaux,” said the good doctor; ‘and 
to-morrow I shall tell him that he owes it 
half to your wonderful nursing.” 

I rarely allowed Rivaux to be long alone, 
for I feared that he would brood over his 
condition if left much in solitude. Now, 
as I entered his room again, he cried, with 
a joyful accent that thrilled me, “‘It is 
you, Regina? I am so glad always when 
you come back.” 

I could not keep back for a moment the 
happy news. I threw myself on my knees 
beside his chair, and seizing his hands, I 
cried: 

** Louis, O Louis! you are going to have 
your eyes again—you are going tosee. Do 
you hear? The doctor says it.” . 

“ Thank God!’ Rivaux murmured ; and 
then— 

O, what was it, all this joy, this thank- 
fulness, this bliss? Who knows the limit 
of his capacity for either grief or happi- 
ness? A moment before I had felt that, 
Rivaux’s sight restored, I asked no more; 
but now, lying on my husband’s breast, 
close, close within his arms—listening not 
to gratitude, not to admiration, but to love, 
love for me myself, my beauty, its loss or 
presence alike forgotten—I tasted heaven. 

It was the eyes of the artist, I knew, not 
of the husband, that lighted so when the 
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An August Afternoon. 


bandages removed from his eyes, Louis 
Rivaux beheld me, to his surprise as well 
as delight, as fair as ever, and I did not 
tremble. He had learned to love me when 
he thought my beauty gone forever, and if, 
as the years go by, ‘my portrait, which 
Rivaux has restored, and which now hangs 
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upon our chamber wall, shall suggest to 
me change and fading bloom in myself, I 
shall not fear lest Rivaux see it, too, and 
love me less, for his love is that which is 
from within to within; the love which 
knows no possibility of unloving. 


AN AUGUST AFTERNOON. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


TureE P. M., and the blazing sun was 
pitilessly frying an unhappy picnic party 
on the Highlands. Since ten A. M. they 
had labored nobly to persuade themselves 
that, in spite of the altitude of the mercury, 
the valor of the mosquitos and the feeling 
of irritability, by which a ruthlessly over- 
taxed digestion always avenges itself, they 
were enjoying themselves beyond ordinary 
mortals; but half an hour before the for- 
lorn hope was abandoned, and overt acts 
of disaffection exhibited. 

“O dear, I’m sure I can’t think what we 
came for!’ sighed little Mrs. Marsh, mak- 
ing, as she spoke, a false strike at a patri- 
arch mosquito, who evinced a settled 
determination to lunch off her nose. 

“Come for!’ growled her husband, a 
stout-faced gentleman, who, according to 
the accepted laws of phrenology and physi- 
ology, was certainly not built for picnic 
festivities; ‘‘come for! Forthe same reason 
that Eve ate the apple, and paved the way 
for French fashions and waterfalls; to get 
us into trouble, of course. A little higher, 
Mrs. Marsh,” as she made another dash at 
the pertinacious insect. ‘ He is just cross- 
ing your bridge now.” 

Mrs. Marsh followed directions; but the 
mosquito skillfully dodged, and sang a 
pwan high above her head. 

“*Naiad of the glen, come, wave your 
wings above me!’ declaimed the senti- 
mental youth of the party. To which Mrs. 
Marsh, to whom the conjugal rencontre 
had been as the taste of blood to the tiger, 
retorted : 

“When I read mythology, young man, 
naiads neither inhabited glens nor possessed 
wings; but probably they, too, have kept 
pace with the onward march of improve- 
ment.”’ 

The young man wilted still more visibly, 
and the blonde, to whom for a week he had 


been casting smiles, bent on him a look of 
undisguised contempt. 

“Mrs. Marsh,” continued Diogenes, ‘‘will 
you be so good as to tell me what time it 
is? I stopped my watch when I fell over 
that log, climbing up the rock to see the 
view. Confound it! If I am ever again be- 
guiled from a comfortable roof and a de- 

cently-spread table to go on a picnic, may 
I be posted for a fool and a donkey! What 
time did you say, Mrs. Marsh ?”’ 

“Three,” faintly replied that lady. 

“Three, and those deuced stages wont 
be here till tive! Mrs. Marsh, if you ever 
dare to say picnic—” 

** Stand off, Marsh!’ interrupted Doctor 
Boyd, who took things more philosophi- 
cally than the rest, thereby retaining both 
temper and good-nature. ‘‘ Don’t be too 
hard on the afflicted. Mrs. Marsh’s nose 
is about as much as she can stand at pres- 
ent, and I strike a blow in her behalf, even 
at the risk of having you both turn on me, 
But, seriously, let’s take things more cheer- 
fully. We might be a great deal worse off, 
indeed, I could suggest dozens of situations 
that would be less agreeable. I see no 
reason why we should need the stimulation 
of a contrast to make us enjoy our present 
blessings. What could be more charming 
than this velvety turf and these drooping 
boughs? And only two more hours to revel 
in their beauty. By Jove, let us make the 
most of them!’ 

“ ru be—” 

**No, you wont, old fellow; nothing so 
violent as that. Put up your temper and 
get on your feet. There is a waterfall 
somewhere near here, and I propose we go 
look for it.”’ 

“And cool our brows in its pearly spray,” 
supplemented the youth. 

Marsh looked at him savagely, but said 
nothing, which encouraged the blonde to 
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bestow a languid smile. The doctor got 
on his feet, 

“Come, let’s be moving. Disturbing the 
equilibrium of the air will produce a breeze, 
imperceptible, perhaps, but still not to be 
despised. Come, Marsh, your watch is done 
for and your clothes irremediably spoiled ; 
you have nothing to fear, and all to hope. 
Get up.” 

Marsh hesitated a moment, and then 
obeyed, and the rest of the party, impelled 
by that unprogressed characteristic of our 
remote ancestor, with which we are all so 
liberally endowed, did the same, except a 
pair, who sat propped against a rock a little 
apart from the rest, and apparently satisfied 
with the picnic, the heat, the mosquitos 
and themselves. Marsh looked at them 
and growled something; but the doctor 
called: 

“Wake up there, Graham, and come 
along!’ 

Graham looked at his companion, and 
asked: 

**Shall we ?” 

She said ‘‘ No.’’ And he replied: 

“No, thank you, doctor; we know just 
how savagely these mosquitos bite, and we 
think it more sensible to brave the present 
woes ‘than fly to those we know not of.’ 
We'll wait for you here.’ 

“All right,’? said the doctor. ‘Don’t 
get lonely.”” And he led his brigade to the 
thicket. We’ll stay with the others, and 
introduce them more particularly to the 
reader. 

The lady is Miss Helen Darcy; a member 
of that large family of unfortunates to 
whom the advantages of birth, education 
and refinement are shackled by such cruel 
meagreness of fortune, that they are only 
haircloth and scourges to their possessor. 


But Helen was a little more fortunate than 
most of her relatives. Nature had given 
her beauty, and with it that rare accom- 
paniment, a clear cool head, which told 


her that the first gift, properly used, could 
win for her the wealth and luxury her 


nature craved; and to accomplish this end 
she shaped her course, leaving a bare hook 
for the small fish to nibble at, and saving 
her bait till a salmon should come. But 
the most skillful generals can be surprised, 


and two weeks before, Edward Graham, a 
masculine edition of herself and cireum- 


stances, floated duwn the current to her. 
He nibbled. She was pleased, and let him 


take the hook, till she suddenly awakened 
to the fact that she had done two very 
foolish things: let her line get tangled 
around her own heart, and wasted time 
and opportunities that she had sadly saved 
and pinched to pay for. This disagreeable 
and startling discovery took place the day 
before the picnic; but her clear head was 
equal to the emergency. She spent two 
hours in her room, at the end of which 
time she was master of herself and the 
situation, and had resolved that the drama 
should close within twenty-four hours, 
Time would be up before five o’clock. 

Now we will notice Edward Graham, who 
has been waiting patiently all this time. 
Our notice will not be very extensive. The 
sentence above, referring to him, will de- 
scribe him with this addition: he was a 
lawyer of ability and some promise. But 
that did not make him at all singular; all 
young lawyers are that, and if every one 
developed according to early symptoms, 
our courts would be crowded with Socra- 
teses. Fortunately for the rest of human- 
ity, they don’t do so, and the chances were 
that Edward Graham would achieve no 
more than his brothers. Helen could not 
afford to take the chances anyway, and she 
was asking herself how she could unhook 
the fish. 

The party wound their noisy way, and 
soon both the doctor’s laugh and Mr. 
Marsh’s growl were lost. The sun poured 
down hotter, and the mosquitos grew more 
attentive. Graham opened his cigar-case. 

“Tf you don’t object to smoking, Miss 
Darcy, it may drive off the mosquitos ?” 

‘* Not in the least; I rather like the smell 
of cigar smoke.”’ 

“Then you don’t wage war on our small 
vices?” 

“Ono! I think one should enjoy what- 
ever he can afford, if it is not actually 
wrong.”’ 

“* And consider everything actually wrong 
that he can’t afford,’’ laughed Graham. 

By no means, He should not rest sat- 
isfied till he could afford it. I hate pover- 
ty!’ She said the last pettishly. 

Grabam looked up quickly. The hook 
had struck deeply, and this rough pull on 
the line hurt. Could it be that this wo- 


man, whom he had elevated to a height 
but little below the celestial, was, after all, 
but a reflection of the rest of her sex; 4 


little brighter, perhaps, but still the same 
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in substance, mind and heart. He puffed 
several clouds before he spoke, and then 


“Poverty is certainly not very lovable, 
but it is sometimes unavoidable.” 

“So are the measles and small-pox, but 
they are none the less detestable for that. 
Ugh! the thought of counting the pennies 
after breakfast to see if one will be able to 
afford beef for dinner, or be obliged to con- 
tent yourself with bacon.” 

She laughed. Graham did not join her, 
but said, rather gravely: 

“Don’t you think that you are taking 
rather an extreme view of the case, Miss 
Darcy? The picture you draw is certainly 
not enticing; but those who ought to know 
say even that with contentment is prefera- 
ble to luxury and unhappiness.” 

He said the last jestingly, but looking 
closely at her through the cloud of smoke. 
She was tearing the sod with the top of her 
parasol, at the imminent risk of breaking 
it, and, without stopping, she replied: 

“T consider contentment under such cir- 
cumstances impossible.” 

Graham was silent. His better judgment 
told him to abandon the subject, but then 
he loved the woman, and so pushed on. 

“But suppose you should love a poor 
man, Miss Darcy?” 

“Suppose the moon should jump from 
her orbit, Mr. Graham ?”” 

A little color flushed her cheek, and she 
stabbed the sod, regardless of the fact that 


parasols cost money. Graham said, with 
poorly feigned carelessness: 

“Not very supposable, certainly; but 
human hearts do not obey given laws so 
implicitly as solar systems.” Then, with 
sudden earnestness, ‘Do you mean to say, 


Miss Darcy, that you could not love a poor 
man ?”? 

The color all left her face; she struck 
the parasol firmly into the ground, and, 
looking at him steadily, replied: 

“T mean to say, Mr. Graham, that, no 


matter what my feelings might be, my 


judgment would never allow me to jeop- 
ardize my interest.’’ 

It was done at last, and the shaft struck 
home. They looked at each other a second, 
and then he said, bitterly: 


“T congratulate you on your discretion, 
Miss Darcy. I did not give you credit for 


so much. But how easily we can be de- 
ceived.’’ 
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“Very; but we understand each other 
now.”’ 

“ Perfeetly.” 

He smoked in silence a few moments, 
and then she said: 

“Shan’t we go after the rest of the 
party?” 

“ As you please.” 

They rose, and, pushing apart the bushes, 
followed the trail of the others. Both were 
silent. Graham was struggling fiercely 
with rage and scorn, and she was trying to 
bury the murdered love that would bleed 
afresh as she touched it. They walked 
some distance, and then Graham stopped 
and looked around, saying: 

“*T hope, Miss Darcy, that we are not se- 
lected for a second edition of the ‘ babes in 
the wood.’ I’ve lost their tracks, and have 
not the slightest idea which way to go.” 

Helen laughed. 

“‘T don’t apprehend so famous a fate as 
that. They can’t be far away. See, is not 
that an opening before you?” 

Graham went to the indicated spot. At 
that moment a strange sound attracted her 
attention. It was not the crackling of 
sticks, and seemed to come from above 
them. She looked up, but saw nothing. 
Graham pushed aside the branches, The 
noise was repeated. This time she caught 
the location, and, looking towards. it, saw 
hanging from a limb near the opening in 
which Graham stood, with his fiery eyes 
fixed upon him, and his frightful jaws 
stretched open, a tremendous rattlesnake, 
just about tostrike. Helen’s blood froze. 
She tried to cry out, but the sound died in 
her throat, and Graham, ignorant of the 
reptile, stood waiting his fate. A second 
passed. It seemed ages to her. Then the 


dusky folds unwound themselves, the 


arched head darted through the air, and, 
with a wild shriek, she sprang forward. 
She felt something cold and heavy strike 
her, a sharp pain in her arm, and after that 
all was darkness, till she opened her eyes, 


and found herself lying on a pile of shawls, 


in the same place where she and Graham 
had sat during their conversation. Doctor 
Boyd knelt beside her, with his fingers on 
one wrist; her other arm lay tightly ban- 
daged beside her. Mrs. Marsh was fanning 
her, and Graham, pale as death, but appar- 


ently uninjured, stood at a short distance 


looking at her. When she opened her eyes, 
Mrs. Marsh uttered a cry. The doctor 
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silenced her with a look, and hastily for- 
bade Helen to speak. It was a useless 
precaution. Her head was so dizzy that 
she could not even think, and, closing her 
eyes again, she lay in a half stupor till the 
stage came to take them to the hotel. By 


prompt and skillful treatment the poison 
was neutralized, and Helen was soon cured 
of both the bite and her abhorrence of 
poor men, 


THE ARGONAUTA, OR NAUTILUS. 

The Argonauta, or Paper Nautilus, float- 
ing gracefully on the surface of the sea, 
trimming its tiny sail to a breeze just suffi- 
cient to ruffle the surface of the waves, is 
an exquisite living shallop. The elegant 
little bark, which thus plays with the cur- 
rent, is no work of human hands, but a 
child of nature; it is the Argonaut, whose 
tribes, decked in a thousand brilliant 
shades of color, are wanderers of the night, 
in innumerable swarms, on the ocean’s 
surface. The marine shell, which Linneus 
called Argonaut, enjoyed great renown 
among the ancient Greeks and Romans. It 
was the subject of graceful legends; it had 
inspired great poets; it oecupied the atten- 
tion of Aristotle, who called it the Nautilus 
and Nauticos, and of Pliny, who called it 
Pompylius. Indeed, few animals have 
been so celebrated and anciently known. 
The Greek and Roman poets saw in it an 
elegant model of the ship which the skill 
and audacity of the man constructed, who 
braved the fury of the waves, in the words 
of the poet. Armor of triple oak and triple 
brass carried the heart of him who first 
confided himself in a frail bark to the re- 
lentless waves. To meet the Pompylius 
was, according to the superstitious Roman, 
a favorable presage. This little oceanic 
wanderer, in spite of the capricious waves, 
was tutelar divinity, who guarded the nay- 
igator in his course, and assured him of a 
happy passage. 

Its body is ovoid in form, and it is fur- 
nished with eight tentacles, crowned with 
a double row of suckers. Of the tentacles, 
six are narrow and slender, tapering to a 
point toward the extremity, while two of 
them expand toward the extremity in the 
form of wings or sails. ‘These are all folded 
up when in a state of repose. The body it- 
self is contained in a thin white and fragile 
univalve shell, being so large as to give it 
something of the fomn of an elegantly- 
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shaped shallop. Singularly enough, the 
body of the animal does not penetrate to 
the bottom of the shell, nor is it attached 
to it by any muscular ligament, nor is the 
shell moulded exactly upon it, as in the 
case with most other testaceans. In order 
to swim on the surface, it comports itself 
as all other cephalopods do, It uses neither 
oars nor sails, and the palinate arms only 
serve to envelop and retain its hold on its 
frail shell. Its principal apparatus of pro- 
gression is the locomotive tube with which 
it is furnished, in common with all cepha- 
lopods, and which in the Nautilus is very 
long. Aided by this apparatus, it ejects 
the water after it has served the purpose 
of respiration, and in doing so projects it- 
self against the liquid, as it were. While 
it advances through the water under this 
impulse, its pendant arms extend the whole 
length of the shell. When the animal is 
disturbed, it retires completely into its 
shell. From that moment, the equilibrium 
being changed, the shell is overturned and 
the animal is nearly invisible; if fright- 
ened, it entirely submerges itself, and sinks 
to the bottom. These little beings share 
with other cephalopods the strange faculty 
of changing color, under the influence of 
some vivid impression, but their graceful 
and delicate organization redeems them 
from the charge we have brought against 
the cuttles. The Nautilus ¢an blush, turn 
pale, and show through its transparent 
shell its body changing in sudden shades, 
but it never exhibits those bristling un- 
pleasant tubercles, the hideous inheritance 
of the larger and coarser cephalopods, the 
tyrants of the sea. The male Argonauts 
are very small, often not a tenth part of 
the size of the females, which alone possess 
the shells. The Nautilus carries its egg in 
the shell, and the little ones are also 
hatched in this floating eradle. Four spe- 
cies are at present known—the species de- 
scribed by Aristotle and Pliny, and the 
more ancient naturalists, namely, A. argo, 
or papyracea, which are inhabitants of the 
Mediterranean, as wellas the Indian Ocean 
and the Antilles. Two others, A. tuber- 
cula, belonging exclusively to the Indian 
Ocean, and A. baillant, which is met occa- 
sionally in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 
The Nautilus belongs to the section of 
Octopoda, and the class of Acetabuliferous 
Cephalopods, having eight feet. The body 
is entirely fleshy, and without fins. 
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A STORY FOR _1v TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


CHAPTER V.., 
WOODVILLE.—A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 


Ir appeared that Judge Hawks had con- 
cluded to accompany his great family ear- 
riage to the Landing, so that his sister and 
Jenny might not take the long journey 
home alone; and reaching the river in the 
afternoon, he had been a horrified specta- 
tor of the whole disaster to the Emperor. 
His joy upon meeting his child again was 
unbounded; he took, her up in, his arms 
and carried her along, kissing her often, 


and asking her over and over again if she 


was sure she was not. hurt, 
“QO no, papa, I’m nota bit hurt; but I. 


tell you, I don’t believe,I’d be here alive if , 


Nicky hadn’t taken such good care of me.” 

“Nicky? Whois/Nicky?’ 

“*Q, he’s the best boy in the world! He 
kept me safe all the time on the boat, and 
he got me ashore and took care of me ever 
since. And I say, papa—I want Nicky to 
go home with us, and be our boy.. Can’t, 
he? He’ssueh a nice boy!’ 

“Why, my child, how you do rua on! L 
want to know something about this ‘nice. 


Where is he?” ae 


“Here I am, sir,” I said, and then 
stepped forward. 

The judge wore a wide-brimmed hat, 
which covered so much, of his face that I, 
could not very, well see what he looked 
like; but he could see my fage well enough, 
and he gave me a good long look. , 

“Come up with us, my boy; you must. 
be hungry, Are you?” 

‘Thad not thonght of it before, with all 
the excitement; but now that I was re-. 
minded of it, I confessed that I was very 
hungry. And well I right be, has. 
eaten last at noon that day. 

“Well, come with me, and we will fill 
your stomach. and then talk after- 
wards. 

We, all went,up to ‘the great house to-. 
gether; the judge carrying Jenny, who. 
prattled all the way about me and the fire, 
his friend walking along by his side, and 
following. At the hotel everything was. 
excitement and confusion, there being so 
many people to provide for, some of them. 
burned and scalded, too; but it so hap- 
pened that the judge’s friend Tom was.the 
so that, we, were well provided, 
for,. We went up two flights of stairs toa, 
neat. little parlor, beyond which was s, 
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chamber. I entered the room, and looked 
about me like one who has just made a dis- 
covery. Here were soft handsome carpets, 
sofas and chairs, here were heavy crimson 


curtains at the windowe, marble mantels, 


and gilded books and .orsiaments. All 


these things were strange and new to me, ~ 


and still there was a faint recollection that 
I had long ago seen such things, and had 
been used to them. Ah! it was inmyown 
home—long, long before—that dear myste- 
rious spot, from which every event, in my 
life seemed to drift me further away, 

‘The judge ordered our supper to be 
brought up here, and it was eaten with 
good appetites by Jenny and me. It was, 
indeed, better fare than I had been used to 
lately. After it was cleated away, Jenny 
began to grow sleepy, and her father rang 


the bell for one of the-chambermaids to. 


put her to bed. She made him promise 
that I should be there in the morning, and 
then, before she went, she came round and 
took my hand and said good-night. 

When we were alone Judge Hawks lit a 
cigar, and throwing himself back in a great 
armchair, told me to go on and tell him all 
about what had happened on the Emperor. 
He was a tall spare man, with a thin face, 
and his head was bald on top. He wore a 
long beard, which was quite gray; his eyes 
were clear and bright, and his mouth had 
a kind look. His whole face was serious, 
but not stern; and when he smiled he 


looked like a very handsome man. ‘I felt _ 


quite at home after what had happened, 
and after the kind way he had spoken to 
me; and I told him all about the adven- 
tures of the night, without hesitating or 
stammering at all. He’ listened closely to 
what I said, and interrupted ‘me ‘ many 
times with questions. I could ‘sée ¢yes 
light up with pleasure when I'spoke of my 
keeping Jenny away from the danger, and 
more ‘than once I heard ‘him say in'a low 
tone to himself, ‘Good boy! Splendid 
fellow!’ When I had finished the story 
he agen a his hand down on his knee, and 
said: 

“Nick, you've done nobly, and 
your debtor can do for 
youre 

to’ Kave' bein 66 


that question, but I was not. It cdrifused’ 


ite for a moment; I thought of Jemuy, and 


the'beautiful home she had told me about, 


and, my own loneliness, and I. knew not 


what to say. The judge saw my embar- 


assment, and asked me if I had any pa- 


rents. I told him no; at least, none that F 
knew of. He looked at me from 

foot; and my eyes fell tothe floor, Vex. 
pected that he would question me closely 
about my past life, but to my great delight 
he did not. He saw that I was distressed, 
and between the puffs of his cigar I heard 
him mutter—“‘A young vagabond—picked 
up his living in some city—not very promis- 
ing—smart boy, too—may make a man 
yet.” Then he settled back in his chair, 
and slowly puffed out the smoke. He was 
thinking deeply, and now and then, as the 
wreaths of smoke rose, I saw his clear gray 
eyes fixed.on my face. 

~Imever made a worse mistake in my life 
than when I failed to tell the judge all 
about my past histery, as I knew it., The 
time was to come when I should bitterly 
regret that.J had wot told him everything; 
but that I could not know when I deliber- 
ately suppressed it, all, and allowed him to 
think that there was nothing in my life 
more remarkable than in that of any little 
Arab who prowls the streets of the large 
cities. Still, my experience has proved to 
me that the safest rule, and the one most 
apt to lead to contentment, for boys as well 
as men, is totell the whole truth. It is often 
unpleasant in the telling; it sometimes 
makes us ashamed; but in the end it pays. 
So I found it, and so others will. 

And why did I not tell this good man all 
about myself? 

That part of the story which I have re- 
lated in the first chapter, or as much of it 
as I then knew, I should willingly, gladly 
have told him. Indeed, as I sat there, 
looking at: him and talking with him, the 
thought more than once oceurred to me— 
Here is'a rich powerful man; I have done 
him the greatest service in saving his ehild; 
he will find my way home and my parents 
for me if Iask him. And once I was on 
the point of telling him all—and then I re- 
membered that part of my story was'about 
the thieves and their den, and my deten- 
tion by the police; yes, and I’ should have 
to admit that I had run away from the cus- 
tody of the police that day. I bit my lip, 
ahd resolved that I would not tell him al! 
this. I knew that I stood rather in the 
lighit of @ Little hero in his eyes; I saw that 
he regarded me as a very resoiute, trust- 


worthy boy, and I wanted to keep his good 
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opinion. Could I do that if I should tell 
him how 1 happened to be on the Emperor? 
I feared not. I feared that he would dis- 
trust me, thinking me a thief; perhaps 
would give me a little money, and then 
send me adrift again. And the thought of 
this I could not bear. All that Jenny had 
said to me, and her interest in me, and her 
gratitude, had made me think better of my- 
self than I had ever done; Icould not bear 
the thought of parting with her, and I 
longed for a glimpse of the quiet happy 
life of their beautiful homestead she had 
told me so much about. How, then, could 
I confess myself to them as the companion 
of thieves, and suspected and detained by 
the police? I could not. Thus, at all 
events, I reasoned. My own home, and 
the parents who were then somewhere 
searching for me, were not entirely forgot- 
ten; but the events of the night had put 
them somewhat in the background, and 
Jenny and her home were the bright reali- 
ties that were just then before me. 

So I concealed the truth. I did wrong, 
although I thought I was doing what was 
best for myself. I had plenty of time in 
after years to see my error, and to sorrow- 
fully repent of it. 

Judge Hawks’s brown study lasted a few 
minutes, and then, arousing himself, he 
abruptly asked : 

“T suppose you can’t read, boy ?”’ 

“Indeed L can, sir,” I answered, rather 
proudly. ‘‘ Betty used to tell me that very 
few boys of my age could read so well.” 

“Indeed! And who’s Betty?” 

“She was a—a—the woman who learned 
me to read,’’ I stammered, confused by the 
recollection that I must past 
of my story. 

“Some corner apple-woman, I suppose, 
who taught you to spell out a few words,” 
he remarked. ‘“‘ Here; and he took up a 
newspaper, and ran his eye carelessly over 
it. “Read that piece headed, ‘A Market 

for Our Celery.’ ”’ 

I took the paper and looked at the arti- 
cle. “‘ You are mistaken, sir,” I said. ‘‘ The 
word is cereals, not celery.” 

His eyes lighted up, and he smiled in a 
way that told me that he had purposely 
miscalled the word, to see if I could cor- 
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“ What?’ 

“Grains that are planted ond | grow every 
year, such as wheat and corn.” 

“Do you know why they are called 
cereals? Why are they not called by any 
other queer name ?”’ 

“T don’t know, sir,” I said, boldly. ‘I'd 
like to know that, and a great many other 
things that I read about and can’t under- 
stand.” 

My answer could not have been better. 
The judge gave me a pleasant smile, and 
told me to read the piece. It was half a 
column long, and I read it through with- 
out stopping, in a clear firm voice, pro- 
nouncing every word correctly. The judge 
listened attentively, and was much pleased. 

‘* Well, my boy, I’m surprised,”’ he said. 
“Betty was right; she might have said 
more; there are very few men of any age 
who can read as well as that. Can you 
write.” 

Yes sir.” 

“There are writing materials. Write 
me four lines on any subject, and sign 
your name to them.”’ 

I took up the pen, and wrote off the fol- 
lowing: 

“TI know very little now, but I hope that 
after 1 am older, and have had better 
chances to read and study, I shall have 
knowledge enough to teach me how to do 
good and shun evil in the world. 

NIcK.”’ 


He read it, and remarked, “A good 
round hand, Who taught you those lines ?” 

“Nobody.” . 

“But you did not compose them your- 
self?’ 

“*T did, sir.” 

“Not here—just now?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

The judge threw away his cigar, and 
said, in a voice of wonderful kindness: 

** My boy, I am well pleased with you. 
My poor sister is dead out yonder, and our 
family will be small enough. I believe I'll 
do as Jenny wants me to. Would you like 
to go home with us, and read and study— 
and perhaps by-and-by write for me, and 
learn to be a useful man?” 

*@O sir, I long for it?” I cried, starting 
out of my chair. 

“Well, my lad, we’ll try it, and see what 
afew years will make of you. I hope I 
shall find that: you are a true, honest, 
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trusty boy; if you are not, I shall have lit- 
tle hope of your making a good man. But 
I think you are. At any rate, you have 
improved your opportunities wonderfully. 

Now good-night; you may sleep on that 
sofa.” 

' He left the room, and I. passed the night 
very comfortably on the sofa, except that 
my head was so full of my new and happy 
prospects that I could sleep but little. In 
the morning the judge, Jenny and myself 
started in the great carriage, driven by the 
black Joachim, on the way to Woodville, 
the judge’s country-seat. The corpse of 
his unfortunate sister was brought home 
in a coffin by another conveyance, and 
estate. 

I must stop here to tell how counptetdly 
the clue to me was destroyed by the steam- 
boat disaster. I have said in a former 
chapter that the police at Cairo were tele- 
graphed to stop me; but long before the 
boat could have reached me, the telegraph 
sent back the news of the destruction of 
the boat. On the evening of the very day 
that I left the Landing with Judge Hawks, 
the chief of police came down from Cincin- 
nati to inquire for me. And, strange to 
say, he could get no news whatever of me! 
Yet, upon looking. back over the circum- 
stances of that night’s disaster, perhaps it 
will not appear so.strange, Very few peo- 
ple had seen me on the boat before I crept 
out to the bow, and those few had taken 
no notice at all of me.’ The circumstarice 
of a boy and a girl reaching the shore in 
safety was remembered by sevéral who 
were questioned! by the chief; and several 
others remembered that they were both 
afterward found by their father, as these 
people supposed. Who was their father? 
O, a wealthy gentleman, they did not know 
his name, who lived fifty miles south, and 
who had taken them both home that morn- 
ing. Other boys had been saved, and they 
were described to him; but the one who 
had apparently found his father in the 
wealthy Kentuckian, who had taken him 
home, seemed to the chief the only one 
that answered my description; and that 
one, it appeared clear ‘to him, could not be 
the lost Nick. So, I think, it would have 
appeared to any one who was able 'to learn 
no more about the matter than he did. The 


only man who was at the Landing on that. 
éreadful night, who could ‘have told the 
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chief that the name of the gentleman in 
question was Judge Roger Hawks—that he 
lived at Woodville—that' he had but oné 
child, a little girl—and that the boyhe'had 
taken home with him was one of the sur. 
vivors of the disaster, whom he talked of 
adopting—the only man; I say, who eould 
have told the chief all this, and put him on 
the way of certain discovery, was Tom 
Duncan, the judge’s friend, the proprietor 
of the hotel.. And how did it happen that 
he was absent on ‘the following evening, 
when the chief came?!: Among the bodies 
of the victims taken from the'water were 
those of two young'ladies,; whom Mr. Dun- 
can was. not long in recognizing as his 
cousins; and immediately after the judge’s 
carriage left the Landing, he left with 
them for St. Louis, to take them to the be- 
reaved mother. So it happened that the 
landlord was never seen by the chief; and 
the latter returned to Cincinnati with the 
sorrowful tidings for the ears of a weary- 
hearted mother, that her. boy was doubt- 
less among the dead of the Emperor whose 
bodies had not been recovered, 

All this, of course, was not known to me 
until years after. But the clue was gone, 
there was no hope remaining forthe anx- 
ious ones at home—and Nicky; was more 
than ever a waif in the. anine 


I have seen many; and) cor- 
ners during my |wanderings,; and. many 
places that seemed jas if they were made 
for the happiness of home; but none were 
lovelier nor more. delightfnl than Wood- 
ville. 

It was three aiden any Village, but 
we never thought of being lonely. The 
house was a modern one, roomy and con- 
venient, and furnished richly, in, every 
part. ‘The parlors, the chambers, the din- 
ing-room, the library—every place in the 
house showed the tastc of its late mistress, 
the judge’s lamented wife, and the wealth 
that was able to purchase so much ¢com- 
fort. Three acres in the rear were devoted 
to a flower-garden; three more in front to 
a park, where there were winding grayelled 
roads, stately hedges and beautiful foun- 
tains. The house was shaded by a,row of 
grand old, elms in front.of the veranda. 
There was a stable full of horses, and # 
great kennel where the hunting-dogs were 
chained. I was almost bewildered: on the 
day of our arrival, when Jenny led me all 
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through the house and about the place, at 
the extent and perfection of it. There 
were half a dozen men busy all the time 
about the stables and grounds, and as 
many more servants were employed in the 
house. It. took me pretty much all the 
first day to examine everything, and to 
comprehend that this was really to be my 
home; and when at night Mrs. Rinn, the 
fat good-natured housekeeper, conducted 
me up stairs to a snug little room on the 
second floor, with a nice white bed, and 
nicely furnished every way, and told me 
that this was for my especial use—I felt as 
though my good fortune was almost too 
good to be real, ’ 

The household, besides the servants, con- 
sisted of only the judge, Jenny, Mrs. Rinn 
and myself—and one other. That. one 
Jenny had never seen before her return 
from her visit to Dayton; he was the new 
tutor, whom the judge had engaged during 
her absence to take charge of her studies, 
and who was also to instruct me. We 
were introduced ‘to him in the evening, 
after the funeral of the judge’s sister; and 
lat once took a violent dislike tohim. He 
was ashort dumpy man, with a white fat 
smooth face, and hair that was perfectly 
white—not from age, for he was not more 
than forty, but its natural color. He had 
little restless blue eyes, which were put so 
far into his fat face that I was afraid some- 
times that they would disappear altogeth- 
er. He was always smiling, no matter 
what might happen; he was always dressed 
in fancy colors, and wore more jewelry 
than any foolish girl I ever saw. Then he 
talked ina shrill piping voice, which would 
startle a stranger like the sudden whistle 
of a steam pipe. There was hardly a thing 
about him that was pleasant to me, except- 
ing his great knowledge; and it seemed 
stranger than all to find such an excellent 
scholar in this vain, queer, homely fop. 
But the world is full of contradictions, you 
know, and this was one of the strangest of 
them. He was an Italian by birth, although 
his mother was an Englishwoman, and he 
had been in America since he was five 
years old. His name was Carlo Mantelli. 
I will give him the credit of being the best 
educated man in many branches of learn- 
ing that I ever knew, and of faithfully try- 
ing to impart knowledge of books to Jenny 
and me. I am glad that I can give him 
credit for this, for I must say also, that if 
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he had ever received his due, he would 
have been in the penitentiary. But what 
there was bad about him was not known to 
people generally. The judge had engaged 
him on the best of recommendations, and 
was satisfied to find that he was a better 
teacher than hie letters made him out. 

I look back on the five years that I 
passed at Woodville as a most delightful 
period of my life. During this time I grew 
up to be a tall stout lad, erect as a soldier, 
and “handsome as a prince,’’ Jenny told 
me; I say nothing about that. I had plenty 
of horseback exercise to develop me, and 
I was healthy and strong. Jenny had 
grown, too, into a beautiful blooming girl 
of most thirteen, and we had studied and 
played together all the time, and always 
been on the best possible terms. The 
judge had told me when I first came to 
Woodville that Nick, although a good 
enough name of itself, was not enough for 
aman to get through the world with, and 
that I had better put another with it. I 
looked over an old St. Louis directory that 
was in the library, and selected that of 
Manvers; and after a while I became ac- 
customed to signing myself ‘‘ Nick Man- 
vers’’ as easily as though it had always 
been mine. 

lf there was not much variety about my 
life there, I enjoyed it none the less for 
that. Four hours every day except Satur- 
days and Sundays, Jenny and I were en- 
gaged in the library with the tutor; and 
he also gave her music lessons twice a 
week. While she sewed or occupied her- 
self' in the house, I rode out, and some- 
times hunted. Sometimes we took long 
carriage-rides to one of the neighboring 
villages, and on Sundays went there to 
church. We often played backgammon, 
aud Loften read to her from some enter- 
taining book, while she sewed or did some 
fancy work. But much of my time, even 
when not with the tutor, was passed in 
the library. I was thirsting for knowledge; 
all that I had learned only showed me how 
much more there was to be learned; and I 
was resolved to gain knowledge that would 
fit me to play a part among men in the 
busy world. The glimpses I had had of it 
showed me that men were apt to be just 
what they made of themselves, and I was 
determined that I would not go out unpre- 
pared to face the world. 

Mr. Mantelli often tried to gain my con- 
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fidence, but my aversion to him was so 
great that I avoided talking with him on 
any other subject than that of my studies. 
Latterly, I had been haunted by a suspi- 
cion that I had seen his face somewhere 
before. After trying hard to recall it, I 
could not remember any time or place, and 
tried to dismiss it from my mind; but it 
clung there, as such unpleasant things al- 
ways do. 

The judge was often absent from home 
three weeks ata time, attending his courts; 
but when he was at home he made me very 
useful. There were long law-papers to be 
written, which he wanted to have in my 
bold round hand; and while he -would 
walk to and fro in the library and dictate, 
I would write. Then in the evéning he 
liked to sit in his easy-chair and enjoy his 
cigar, while I read the newspapers aloud to 
him. And so'the time passed with me—O, 
how, happily !—till I was fifteen years old. 
Then there came a change. 

One day after dinner I was walking in 
the park, when I met the tutor. I bowed, 
and was passing him, when he stopped 
me. 

“T want afew words with you, Master 
Nick,” he said. Let us sit here on this 
rustic seat.” I sat down unwillingly, and 
he began to talk very fast and quite low. 
“TI believe the judge has a great deal of 
confidence in you, Nick,’’ he said. “ He 
often takes you into his private office to 
help him; and you know that he some- 
times keeps large amounts of money in his 
safe there. Is that so—eh?” 

“TI never speak of such things, Mr. Man- 
telli,”’ 1 replied, coldly. “1 should be 
poorly entitled to the confidence that you 
say he has in me, if I should blab about 
them.”’ 

Mantelli winced at this shot, but he 
went on: 

**Pish, boy—don’t pretend to be so hon- 
est! All the honesty in this world is, not 
to be caught stealing. Now, I believe that 
you know where the judge keeps the key 
of that safe, and that you could get at the 
money in it almost any time. Is that so?” 

The fellow was revealing his true char- 
acter to me with a vengeance! By a great 
effort I suppressed the anger and astonish- 
ment that F felt, and pretended to be inter- 
ested. ‘I wanted to lead him on, and see 
what infamous thing he had to propose. 

“*Q, I dare say I could,” said I. 


‘Could you do it to-night, think you?’ 
he asked, eagerly, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, and putting his mouth — to 
my ear. 

“T think so.”’ 

“ Then, by Jove, you must do it! Why, 
Nick, there’s ten thousand dollars this 
minute in that safe; the judge brought it 
home last night. You get it to-night; Pll 
have the horses all ready in the grove for 
our flight, and I’ve planned the whole 
route, so that I know we can escape with 
it in perfect safety. We’ll divide the mon- 
ey; and a pretty sum it'll be for each of 
us—wont it? I’ve been thinking about it 
for a month, waiting for a good chance; 
and I tell you there isn’t often that much 
money in there. Now, Nick, we'll just—” 

I could bear no more; my blood was hot 
with the insult of his outrageous proposal. 

“Stop, sir!’ I cried. ‘I’m no such 
scoundrel as you take me for. Rob Judge 
Hawks, my benefactor? I’d sooner cut 
my right arm off. I wont hear another 
word of such villany.”’ 

I would have said much more, but the 
fellow was dreadfully frightened now, and 
with a loud forced laugh he declared that 
the whole thing was an excellent joke. 
“Why, Nick, you don’t think I’d make 
such a proposition in earnest, do you?” he 
asked; and his voice was very whining. 
“T thought you knew me better. No, no, 
Nicky; it was all a joke; a very poor one, 
I admit, and I am surprised that you could 
think it anything else.” 

I made some commonplace remark, and 
rose up to leave him; but he accompanied 
me down to the gate, chattering, and 
laughing, and talking about his “silly 
joke.” I knew he lied when he said this, 
and I did not even pretend to believe him. 
I said nothing at all, and left him as soon 
as I could. 

I was greatly excited by this occurrence, 
and was resolved at first that I would go 
directly to the judge, and tell him all 
about it. Then I hesitated; it occurred to 
me that, whether Mantelli should be able 
to convince the judge that his well-laid 
scheme to plunder him was only a “silly 
joke” or not, I should be sure to make an 
enemy of him, and a very dangerous one, 
too, by exposing him. I coneluded that I 
would watch him, and wait for some fur- 
ther evidence, before I raised the alarm. In 
this conclusion I was all wrong; justice to 
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my benefactur agd my own safety both de- 
manded that I should instantly lay this 
conversation before the judge. I was a boy 
yet; I was young in the ways of the world, 
and was not able to read the artful scoun- 
drel Mantelli very deeply. The fact was, 
my refusal to join in his schemes, after he 
had revealed it to me, had already made 
him my bitter, unsparing enemy, and he 
had resolved that, for his own safety, he 
must ruin and disgrace me! ' 

For two days after this affair things 
went on at Woodville much as usual; the 
crafty scoundrel never changed his manner 
toward me, and I began to question myself 
whether he had been in earnest, after all, 
in his proposal. I was not long in doubt. 
About dark on the second day, just after 
supper, while we were all sitting in the 
back-parlor, the judge came in and lit the 
lamps. His face was flushed, and his man- 
ner was nervous and excited. He looked 
around, and seeing none present but mem- 
bers of the family, he exclaimed: 

“Something has happened to me that 
never happened before. I’ve been robbed.” 

“ Robbed!’ echoed the tutor, jumping 
out of his chair; and the word was repeat- 
ed by others. 

“Yes. Last night, about this time, I 
was counting over a package of bills, just 
five hundred dollars, at my desk in the 
library. I was called away in haste by 
Jake, to see that sick horse; and not tak- 
ing time to put it in the safe, I threw it 
into the secretary, and shut up the desk- 
lid. Iam so forgetful that I never thought 
of it again tilla few minutes ago, when I 
looked after it. Itis not there; it has been 
stolen.”’ 

“Stolen, sir?’ the tutor repeated, very 
gravely. 

“Yes—stolen!” the judge angrily cried. 
“Do you know anything of it?” 

“I do know something about it, sir,” 
Mantelli replied, “‘ but it did not occur to 
me to charge the person with theft. From 
the confidence you have had in him, I sup- 
posed he had permission to take it.” 

“Whom do you mean?’ Judge Hawks 
demanded. 

Mantelli turned and coolly pointed his 
finger at me! I was thunderstruck; but 
the suspicion of a plot to ruin me suddenly 
dawned upon me. 

“Do you mean,” I cried, “ to charge me 
with taking that money?’ 
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“ That is just what I mean.” 

“ Then you aré a lying scoundrel !” thle 
words rushed from my lips; I could not 
hold them back. I believe I jumped up 
‘and shook my fist at the tutor; but of this 
I am not so certain. And there sat Man- 
telli, smiling as usual, and perfectly codl 
and self-possessed. 

The judge looked from one to'the other 
of us in amazement. “Mr. Mantelli,’” he 
said, “explain this. Is it possible tha: 
you mean to accuse Nick of stealing that 
money ?” 

“T do, sir! I saw him take it from the 
secretary last night, carry it up stairs, and 
hide it in his trunk.’’ 

“*Mantelli,” I almost screamed, “you 
are a—’”’ 

“Hold!” commanded the judge. 
will have no more of this. There is a 
short and easy way to settle it.’ He rang 
the bell, and one of the men-servants ap- 
peared. 

“Simeon,” he said, “go up to Mr. Man- 
vers’s room and bring down his trunk.” ’ 

Yes, bring it down,’’ I said. ‘‘ Here is 
the key; I will open it myself, and we will 
see if I am a thief, or if Mantelli is a liar.” 

The tutor sat smiling; the judge looked 
puzzled and troubled. The trunk was 
brought; I unlocked it, threw back the lid 
—and started back from it, in speechless 
dismay. There, at the very top was . 
package of bank bills! 

The tutor came forward with a chuckle, 
and handed it to the judge. ‘*‘ See if that 
be your lost money, sir,’ he said. The 
judge took it, looked it over, gave an ab- 
rupt “‘Yes” to the question, and then 
turned to me with such a look as I can 
never forget to my dying day. Pain, sur- 
prise, disappointment, sorrow—but no an- 
ger. If he had been angry I could have 
borne it better. That look wounded me 
like a barbed arrow.’ 

** Judge Hawks,’ I said, earnestly, “I 
did not take the money from your secreta- 
ry; Idid not put it in my trank; I knew 
nothing of it till you spoke of it a few min- 
utes'ago. Some enemy has done it.” 

“Will you deny,” exclaimed Mantelli, 
“that you talked with me two days ago in 
the park about robbing the judge ?”’ sd 

The brazen impudence of the scoundrel 
almost took away my breath. ‘ You are 
telling’ a vile I gasped, 
knowith? 
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“O Mr. .Manvers—am I? Let up see. 
Will you deny that you came down stairs 
at midnight last night and went to that 
‘secretary ?” 

. Leould not deny that, for it was true. 
‘He gaye a pans, chuckle, and con- 
tinued : 

“And I don’t think you'd like to deny 

you were one of Captain Jap Ballard’s 
gang, five years ago, and escaped from the 
police at Covington ” 
__ His words brought suddenly to me the 
remembrance of where I had seen. his face 
before Icame here. It was in the court- 
oom at Coyington; he was sitting on one 
of the front benches, among the specta- 
tors, while I was testifying against Captain 
Jap. 
“Nick,” the judge sternly exclaimed, 
“are these things true ?”’ , 

I was silent; I was overwhelmed. I 
could not deny much that Mantelli had 
charged me with, and I was not calm 
enough at that moment to explain how 
little I had ever done that was really 
»wrong. 1 knew, I had deceived my bene- 
factor from the first; and that it was, more 
than anything else, that tied my tongue. 
| The judge took the roll of bills and 
placed it in my, hand. 

“Take them, Nick, and leaye me,’’ he 
said; and his voice trembled as he said it. 
_““ You may stay here till morning; be off 
then, and never let me see your face again. 
lam grievously disappointed in you, Nick. 
I thought I saw in you the making of a 
good and great man; you have proved to 
be—you know what. Perhaps I ought to 
dave you sent to prison for this; but I can’t 
do that; I have thought too much of you. 
Go, wretched boy; take the money that 
you have sold your honor, your home, and 
your best friend, to get! Take the price 
of your infamy, and forget, if you can, 
how deeply you have wronged me.”’ 
| My heart was full almost to bursting; I 
threw the money across the room, and 
matched up my cap, 

“‘ There is my enemy, sir!’ I said, point- 
ing to the tutor. ‘* His cunning and wick- 
edness have ruined me; but as Heaven is 
just, there will come day of reckoning, 
when al] this wrong shall be righted. I 
way again, sir, I am not a thief; I never 
4eok your money; 1, never wronged you. 
Circumstances are against me; some day 
you will know the truth, I hope, and find 
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that I was always worthy of your confi- 
dence, Good-by, sir; Pll go now. I shall 
always be, grateful to you for your great 
kindness. Good-by, Jenny!’ 

I left the room, followed by a wild cry 
from Jenny—‘‘O Nick, don’t go—come 
back, come back!’ I ran through the 
hall, out of the front door, down the steps, 
and across the park. I leaped the gate, 
crossed the road, leaped the,opposite fence, 
and ran swiftly across the meadow, and 
through a belt of woods beyond. Then, | 
when I could no longer see the lights at 
Woodville, when I found myself again 
alone in the world, I sank to the ground, 
and covering my faee with my hands, shed 
bitter, bitter tears, I could not help it; I 
was weary of the world and of mankind, 


EUGENIE AND HER SON. 

The ex-empress of the French, the Prince 
Imperial, and a few ladies and gentlemen 
of their family, were lately guests of the 
Royal Hotel in Edinburgh, coming and go- 
ing, as far as was in their power, in the 
most quiet way, shopping and sight-seeing 
like other tourists; the recipients, however, 
as soon as their presence was known in 
the streets, of no little staring, and a good 
many cheers. As they were travelling in 
the strictest incognito, no demonstrations 
were made in their honor, except the im- 
promptu demonstrations of the somewhat 
enthusiastic crowds who gathered in front 
of the hotel to watch their outgoings and 
incomings. They seemed to be highly 
popular with the masses, to whose occa- 
sional uproarious greetings they responded 
in the most gracious and smiling way, The 
young prince is slight and delicate in ap- 
pearance, looking also younger than his 
years, now some seventeen. His face and 
his mother’s are too well known to need 
description, were any such description pos- 
sible. The empress seems to preserve her 
marvellous beauty most wonderfully, and 
appears less careworn and more contented 
than wher she was in Paris, three years 
ago, in the height of all her glory, and 
with all the uncertainty of her position. 
She is certainly the most graceful and 
queenly woman of the day—said by her 
attendants to be as affable and amiable in 
her disposition as she is lovely in person. 
She certainly carried from, Paris the re- 
spect and personal gopd-wilil of all classes 
of people, and of all colors of politics. — 
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FISHING FOR PICKEREL. 
BY KIT CARSON, JB. 


“Hore it will rain to-morrow,” said 
Tom, as we hoed lazily up the long corn 
rows—lazily because it was very warm. 

Three o’clock of a hot June afternoon is 
net a time remarkable for energetic deeds, 
Ifancy. We had been in the field since 
six in the morning, save a nooning of half 
an hour; such long heats are apt to make 
even a “merry farmer boy” feel lazy—that 
curious little chap who is commonly sup- 
posed to do nothing but whistle and sing 
all day long. 

Therefore, Tom hoped it would rain to- 
morrow, and so did I, for at a farm a rain- 
storm gives the boys a playday, or, at least, 
it used to be so, I presume that city boys 
would hardly wish for a rain when they 
wanted a holiday; but on a farm, where 
all the work has to be done in the open air, 
the boys have to work every fair day, and 
consequently depend on the foul weather 
for their playdays. Although it would be 


thought a very severe thing to be kept hoe- 
ing on a rainy day, yet you would tear no 
objection on the boys’ part to stay out all 
the afternoon fishing on the shore of the 
pond; besides, too, it spoils the crop to hoe 
it when wet. © 

Well, Tom’s wish came to pass. It did 


rain the next day, a smart south rain. Up 
here in Maine our short rains, except thun- 
der-showers, come out of the south; our 
long ones from the east and northeast; the 
ocean is in that direction. But with the 
wind in the west, ‘we are certain of: fair 
weather. I never knew but one rain from 
the west, and that was thought a curious 
phenomenon. In California I suppose this 
order is reversed, and westerly winds bring 
rain. 

How it rained! but toward noon it slacked 
up. Presently we saw over the tops of the 
cherry trees one, two, three long slim poles, 
newly-peeled, coming down the road, and 
under them were some boys. 

“There come the Brown boys?’ ex- 
claimed Tom. ‘They’re going fishing. 
Let’s go with them. Get our poles. 

“Halloo, Rod! Halloo, Jud! How are 


ye, Sam? Where are ye ‘going, down to 
the millpond ?” 


**No; [heard a lot of fellows down there 
last night,” replied Rod. “No use to go 
there; shouldn’t get any. We’re going 
over to the Pennesseewassee, after art 
erel. Come on!” 

' Five poles instead of three were soon go- 
ing down the road. ‘ 

The Pennesseewassee is one of those 
ponds into which some mistaken person 
has put pickerel. When the country was 
first settled, all the ponds and lakes were 
swarming with trout, smart speckled fel- 
lows, weighing all the way from one to a 
dozen pounds. Under what foolish whim 
the person was laboring who first put the 
pickerel among these delicious fish, it is 
difficult to conceive. ‘But somebody did 
it (he must have been a striking example 
of that class that “can’t let well enough 
alone”), and, in consequence, the trout 
have been exterminated in all those ponds, 
and we have in their place about one tenth 
as many of a fish much inferior for eating 
purposes; for the pickerel (little pike) is, 
as its name signifies, a member of the pike 
family, and one of the most voracious of 
fishes. He swallows his smaller brethren 
without stint or mercy, and is, in short, the 
shiark of our fresh waters. One glance at 
his head would at once convict him of this, 
for he comes as near being ‘‘all mouth” as 
is consistent with beauty, to say the least. 
A mile brought us in sight of the pond. 

** Got any bait?” asked Tom. 

“No; but tbhere’s frogs enough in the 
swamp ¢lose to the pond,” said Sam. 

To the swamp we accordingly went, and, 
arming ourselves with stout sticks some 
eight or ten feet long, we crept cautiously 
in among the cat-tails. Cr-r-ruk! Or-r-ruk! 

*'There’s one!’ whispers Tom. Hit 
him!’ 

Whack! Poor froggy flies’ headlong 
through the water-grass, and lies kicking 
on the mud, with his white belly upward. 
In this way enough are soon knocked over 
to supply us. 

‘Rather cruel,” do you say? Well, yes, 
it is. But then you can’t catch fish with- 
out bait, and there’s nothing like frogs for 
luring pickerel. 
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““Wish we had a boat,”’ said Jud, as we 
pushed through the alders which skirted 
the pond. 

There was no boat; but, looking along 
the shore, Sam presently espied a raft 
drawn up among the old tree trunks, which 
lay partly in the water and partly on the 
bank. It was.a rude structure of irregular 
logs, withed together with bits of broken 
boards, to stand on. A dead frog and a 
pickerel’s head lay bleaching on it. It was 
evidently a fishing vessel. We got aboard. 
A couple of “push poles” lay on deck. 
With these we poled our way out some ten 
or a dozen rods. 

“There goes one!’ exclaimed Jud, as a 
long arrowy chap shot away like a black 
streak from before us. “ Let’s stop and 
fish here.” 

Putting a frog upon each of our hooks 
we threw them in with a splash, and began 
trolling them rapidly through the water. 
You don’t have to use any care about con- 
cealing the hook for pickerel; hooking into 
the bait almost any way willdo. If it was 
a frog, the boys used generally to hook into 
the lower part of the body and let it swim 
with the hook, if still alive. 

But the tish didn’t seem disposed to bite. 
Perhaps we had been making too much 
loud talk, or they might have caught 
glimpses of us. So, after angling a while, 
we pushed on to a place where the bottom 
was muddy and strewn with sunken logs. 
Working up still, we quietly drew in our 
poles, then threw in our frog bait as before, 
Instantly there was a rush deep down in 
the water, followed by a tug at Sam’s line. 

“Let him have it!’ whispered Rod. 
Give him time to swallow it.” 

After wiggling the line a few moments 
the pickerel ran off, making the line cut 
through the water. 

“Now yank!” cried Rod. 

Sam yanked, and away darted the fish 
like a flash, till the line brought him up. 
Then followed a series of plungings and 
dartings to and fro. Sam held on, and, 
dropping his pole, drew in the line hand 
over hand. Soon the great bony head was 
at the side of the raft, whence he was lifted 
in upon the logs, a fine great fellow, weigh- 
ing, as we afterwards found, within a few 
ounces of five pounds, 

The next thing was to get the hook out 
of his mouth; not a pretty job. Sam’s first 
attempt was met by a savage bite. They 
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snap like mad dogs when first taken from 
the water. At last he got the hook out, 
and then had his hands full to keep him 


* from flopping off the raft. 


By this time we had made such a noise 
and splashing that we could get no more 
‘bites’? at that place; so we shoved off 
toward a rick, of drift logs, which lay float- 
ing but stranded against an old stub stand- 
ing in the water. 

**They’ll be lurking under there,” said 
Rod. . 

We let the raft float up gradually, and 
here we caught five or six, smaller than 
the first—one and two pounds. After that 
our luck turned; not another bite could we 
get, and, as it was getting near night, we 
concluded to rest content with what we 
had and go home. I had taken up my 
hook, and the other boys were winding in 
theirs, all but Tom, who was letting his 
drift under the logs out of sight. 

All at once there was a prodigious jerk 
at his line, quick as thought. So sharp and 
unexpected was it that he was nearly pulled 
overboard, and losing his footing on the 
piece of board upon which he had stood, 
stepped off on the middle logs of the raft, 
which were unconfined and loose, They 
sank under his weight, and, as he struggled 
to get up, the old rotten withs, which held 
the outer logs together, broke, and the 
whole thing floated apart under us, letting 
us all into the water splash! Then there 
was a scrambling and shouting, you may 
be sure. Fortunately the water was not 
quite over our heads—though I went. under 
once—and after a great deal of splashing 
and floundering, we all managed to elimb 
out upon the rick of driftwood around the 
stub. Dead fish, fishing-poles, bits of board 
and the old logs of the raft lay floating 
about. There we were, twenty rods out, 
with deeper water between us and the 
shore ! 

**We must fix the raft somehow,’’ said 
Rod. ‘No other way.” 

One of the poles was floating near. Jud 
managed to reach the end of it, and with 
this Rod drew the logs, one by one, to the 
side of our perch on the driftwood. Then 
taking the line from the pole, he tied them 
together with it as far as it went, and by 
taking the line from another pole, the raft 
was lashed at both ends. The boards were 
then gathered up and laid aeross it, and, 
picking up the fish, we again embarked— 
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- How Bess. Managed Tom. 


very cautiously—and poled gently toward 
the shore. 

In the struggle Tom had let go of his 
pole, and the pickerel had darted, off with 
it. We now saw it floating some rods away, 
and the raft was pushed out of its course a 
little to piek it up. 

‘“‘He broke the line, I guess,’’ said Gem. 

But on taking up the pole something 
heavy was found hanging to the line; which 


turned out, on drawing it in, to be the 
pickerel, stone dead! The hook had caught 
in his gills in such a way that he had stran- 
gled—fairly drowned himself. It was a 
noble great one, larger than the first we 
had caught. We got safely ashore and 
went home. Our whole “catch” weighed 
eighteen pounds and a half, and the last 
one, the one that wrecked us, weighed six 
and a half. 


HOW BESS MANAGED TOM. 


Tom’s sister Nell was pretty, and being a 
year older than Tom, wanted to show her 
authority over him. Tom was rough and 
awkward, and just at the age when a boy 
resents all meddling with his “rights.” 
He would put his hands in his pocket, his 
chair on Nell’s dress, and his feet on the 
window-sill. Of course they often quar- 
relled. 

“For pity’s sake, Tom, do take your 
hands out of your pockets!’ Nell would 
say, in her most vexing manner. 

“ What are pockets for, I’d like to know, 
if not to put one’s hands in?’ And Tom 
would whistle and march off. 

“Tom, I don’t believe you’ve combed 
your hair for a week!’ 

“Well, what’s the use? it would be all 
roughed up again in less than an hour,” 

“T do wish, Tom, you would take your 
great boots off the window-sill!”’ 

don’t bother me! I’m reading,’ 
Tom would say, and the boots refused to 
stir an inch, which, of course, was very 
naughty. And so it would go from morn- 
ing till night. 

But little sister Bess had a different way 
with somewhat stubborn Tom. Bess seemed 
to understand that coaxing was better than 
driving; and sometimes, when he sat with 
both hands plunged in his pockets, Bess, 
with a book or a picture, would nestle 
down beside him, and almost before he 
knew it one hand would be patting her 


curls, while the other turned the leaves or 
held the pictures. If she chanced to see 
his feet on the window-sill, she would say: 

* Just try my ottoman, Tom dear, and 
see how comfortable it is to the feet.” And 
though Tom occasionally growled, in a 
good-natured way, about its being too low, 
the boots always came down to its level. 
Whenever his hair looked very rough, she 
would steal behind him and smooth it out 
in a way Tom liked so well, that it was a 
temptation to let it go rough just for the 
pleasure of having her comb it. Yet for 
the next three days, at least, he would 
take special pains to keep every hair in its 
place, sizaply to please little Bess, 

As they gréw older, Bess, in the same 
quiet loving way, helped him to grow wise 
and manly. If she had an interesting 
book, she always wanted Tom to enjoy it 
with her; if she was going to call on any 
of her young friends, Tom was always in- 
vited to go with her. 

“TI can’t understand,” said lady Nell, 
‘*why you should want that boy forever at 
your elbow. He’s rough and awkward as 
a bear!’ 

“Some bears are as gentle as kittens,” 
said Bess, slipping her arm through his 
with a loving hug, while “ the bear” felt a 
great warm glow at his heart as he walked 
away with Bess, and determined to try 
harder to be “gentle as a kitten” for her 
sake. 


“Isn't ir Funny ?’—We have received, and are sending to our subscribers the beau- 
tiful Chromo ‘“‘Isn’t it Funny?’ which was prepared expressly as a premium for THE 
AMERICAN UNION, and which was so long delayed on account of the fire. All who have 
not subscribed for Taz Union, and desire this beautiful premium, should do so at once, 
as we shall be unable to secure more pictures after a certain date. Remember, “ Isn’t 
it Funny ?”’ is a Chromo that would sell for $3.00 quite readily if placed in the market. 

“Moss Roses” and “ Lilies” will be sent to the subscribers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
just as soon as we can obtain them from the publishers. We trust they will not have to 


wait much longer. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this De- 75. 


partment to Epwin R. Bniees, ‘Wrst 
BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 
CONTRIBUTIONS SOLICITED. 


Answers to March Puzzles. 


28. A soft answer turneth away wrath; 


but grievous words stir up anger. 
29. Deer. 30. Pang, pan. 
$1. Slope, slop. 
82. Siva; Iron; Vote; Anew. 
38. Tend; Emor; Nora; Draw. 
$4. Hour, our. 35. Mabel, Abel. 
86. California. 37. Versailles. 
38. Papinsville. 
61. Enigma. 
I am composed of 9 letters, 
My 4, 7, 3, is an article of apparel. 
My 2, 1, 6, 8, 5, 9, is to temper by heat. 
My whole is a Scripture name, 

Exiza H. Morton. 


62. Cross-Word Enigma, 
In brass, not in gold; 
In brave, not in bold; 
In double, not in fold ; 
_In have, not in hold; 
In frigid, not in cold; 
In snow, not in rain; 
The whole is a town in Maine. 
RUTHVEN. 


Decapitations, 
63. Behead a color, and leave a liquid. 
64. A dish, and leave tardy. 
65. Scanty, and leave to peel. 
66, A step, and. leave a unit. 
67.. A mirror, and leave a girl. 
68. Pooky and leave to consume. 
Emma CHAMPLIN. 


Geographical Anagrams. 
69. Can a bay. 
70. Set a barn. 
71. Me! a boy? 
"2. © dear! I plan. 
‘Winson. 
78. O. A. Ham. 74. Pains. 


‘Double Acrostic. 
Examination ; a gold coin; An open space; 
to destroy. 
The initials name a tree; the finals a 
wild fowl. 
Ep. Wynne. 


Transpositions. 
76. Change a liquid into a relation. 
77. A covering into a walk. 
78. A country into aches. 
79. A trap into advances. 
80. A title into hair. 
81. To raise into flying. 

CyriL DEANE. 


82. Puzzle. 


Behead sadness, and leave a bird; cur- 
tail, and leave a game at cards; again, and 
leave an exclamation; behead, and leave 
a vowel used in expressing a wish or 
emotion. 

BetsEy ANN P. 

Curtailments. 
83. Curtail uniform, and leave the close of 
day. 
84. To speak slowly, and leave to attract. 
85. Apparent, and leave above. 
86. Completely, ; and leave to forsake. 
EmMA CHAMPLIN. 


87. Diamond Puzzle. 


A vowel; gloomy; to stop; an exile; to 
inform; to employ; a consonant. 
Ep. WYNNE. 
| Hidden Articles. 
88. I saw a fern leaf as I walked. 
89. Give me a seal, man, a colored one, 
90, A sharp ape rises early. 
91. Moses and Isaac ardently love you. 
92. Look, N., I fear if thou hast ample 
_ room for us. 
93. A harp entertained us in King Charles’ 
palace. 
Frank LYNNE. 


Answers in Two Months. 
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CURIOUS 


How tue Worp Boston was MapEe.— 
A writer in Good News thus incidentally 
mentions the curious derivation of the 
name Boston: Lincolnshire, or Lindissey, 
as the land south of the Humber was for- 
merly called, received the Gospel from the 
good Bishop Paulinus, in the seventh cen- 
tury. In the same century a pious monk, 
known as St. Botolph, or Bot-holph—that 
is, Boat-help—founded a church at a place 
called Y-cean-ho. The town which grew 
up around it was called ‘‘ Botolph’s Town,” 
contracted into Bot-olphs-ton, Bot-os-ton, 
and finally Boston. It was from ‘this town 
that Rev. John Cotton came to America, 
and gave the same name to the seaport in 
which he settled in Massachusetts. St. 
Botolph, or Boat-help, is the patron saint 
of sailors, and the spire of his church sup- 
ports, 300 feet in air, a lantern visible at 
sea for forty miles, thus both lighting the 
worshippers liome from the stormy sea, 
and pointing their way to the haven of rest. 
It was under the shadow of the tower of 
that old church Jean Bigelow was born. 


PROVERBS CoNCERNING Noses. — We 
have no fewer than fourteen English prov- 
erbs relating to this important feature of 
the human face divine. 


see beyond his nose. 3. An inch is a good 


deal on a man’s nose. 4. He would bite’ 


his own nose off to spite his face. 5. He 
has a nose of noses. 6. As plain as the 
nose on your face. 7. To hold one’s nose 
to the grindstone. 8. To lead one by the 
nose. 9. To put one’s nose out of joint. 
10. To pay through the nose. 11. To have 
a good nose for a poor man’s sow. 12. To 
thrust one’s nose into other’s people’s busi- 
ness, 13. A nose that can smell a rat. 
14, Every man’s nose will not make a shoe- 
ing horn. 

ExTRact oF Meat.—Professor Artus of 
Jena recommends 4 new method of making 
extract of meat, which possesses the advan- 
tage above that of Liébig of retaining the 
albumen, gelatine and fat, which are al! 
removed by Liebig’s process, and which 


They are as fol- 
lows: 1, Follow your nose. 2. He cannot 


MATTERS. 


would seem, from recent experiments, to 
be the only really nutritious elements of 
the meat. For this purpose an extract of 
meat is first made with cold water, by 
means of a very simple apparatus; this 
dissolves out the soluble salts, the albu- 
men, and part of thé gelatine and kréatine. 
The meat, after having undergone this 
process, is then boiled for an hour in a 
Papin’s digester, and the liquid pressed 
out. The fat is skimmed off its surface, 
and this extract is mixed with the cold ex- 
tract, and the mixture is then evaporated 
at a proper consistence in a sand-bath, or, 
better, in a vacuum apparatus. 


Wettine ror HEATING BorLers. 
—M. Seidler, in the ‘“* Practische Maschinen- 
Constructeur,”’ refutes the opinion, so gen- 
erally prevailing, that wet coals burn better 
or produce more heat than dry. If black- 
smiths sprinkle their coal dust near the 
blast pipe with water, they merely do it to 
keep the top layer in shape. Wet coal 
burns as slowly as green wood, evidently 
from the fact that the water must evapo- 
rate before the fuel will burn out into 
flame. The author always obtained more 
steam by employing dry coal, and in a 
comparative trial, extending over a week, 
he saved fourteen tons of coal by not wet- 
ting it. 

A CerTArn Sien oF DeEatu.—Dr. Hugo 
Magnus, assistant physician to the hospital 
of Breslau, suggests, as the best means of 
determining the presence of lingering traces 
of life, that a tight ligature be tied round 
one of the fingers. If life be not extinct, 
the part beyond the ligature soon becomes 
red, the depth of the color increasing to 
dark red and violet. Just above the liga- 
ture the skin remains white. The explana- 
tion is sufficiently simple. ‘The ligature 
prevents the return of venous blood from 
the part, but the arteries, being deeper- 
seated and more protected, still continue to 
convey blood to the capillaries. The part 
of the finger beyond the ligature eonse- 
quently becomes engorged. The test is of 
value because it can be applied easily. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Cakz.—Three cups of flour, one 
and one half of sugar, one half cup of but- 
ter, one cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful 
soda, one cup of raisins or currants, or 
neither, and season with lemon or nutmeg. 


Pupprine.—One cup of molasses, 
one cup of water, one cup of melted butter, 
one teaspoonful soda, three cups of flour; 
spice highly, and add as many currants, 
raisins and sliced citron as can be stirred 
in. Steam ina mould or basin one and a 
half hour. 


CooKIEs.—Two cups of mo- 
lasses, two cups of sour cream, two tea- 
spoonfuls of saleratus (put in dry), two 
teaspoonfuls of ginger, and a little salt. 
Knead just stiff enough to roll out. 


_ Eees CAKEs oR Puppines.—When- 
ever eggs are used, they should be added 
after all the other ingredients are mixed. 
By observing this rule, two eggs will be 
found to go as far toward enriching a cake 
or pudding as three would in an earlier 
state of preparation. 


APPLE MINCE Pies.—To twelve apples 
chopped fine, add six beaten eggs and half 
a pint of cream. Put in spice, sugar, rai- 
sins or currants, just as you would for meat 
mince pies. They are very good. 


AppLE Pire.—Peel the apples, slice them 
thin, add a little molasses, and sprinkle 
some sugar over them; grate on some 
lemon peel or nutmeg. If you wish to 
make it richer, put a little butter on the 
top. 


PuMPkKIN Pres.—Pare the pumpkin, then 
grate it, and add sugar and ginger to taste, 
and milk enough to make it of the proper 
consistency; then line your pie-tins with 
crust, put in your pumpkin, and bake in 
the ordinary way. 


Sponax Fiour Brscurr.—Sift the flour 
and salt in a pan; heat the milk and lard 
together; pour the milk and yeast into the 


flour; make a stiff dough when risen; 
grease a pan; drop the batter on in large 
tablespoonfuls; let them stand where they 
will be merely warm (no more), then bake 
in a quick oven; eat at once. 


Sweet Sauce.—Two cups of sugar dis- 
solved in one half pint of boiling water; 
two tablespoonfuls of flour worked smooth 
into one teacup of water. Stir into the 
boiling sugar, with a piece of butter the 
size of an egg, two tablespoonfuls of good 
vinegar or brandy, and a little cinnamon 


or nutmeg. 


Hasty SHort CAKE,—Mix with a lump 
of flour a lump of butter the size of an egg; 
rub well with two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar in the flour; powder fine one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus. Add one cup of cold 
water. Make a stiff batter; add flour if 
needed. Bake on tin for tea. If you use 
sour or buttermilk, you don’t need cream 
of tartar nor as much butter. It is much 
nicer made of the buttermilk, 


Cocoanut PuppiIne.—On a grated co- 
coanut pour a quart of boiling milk. 
When cool, add six well-beaten eggs, a 
coffee cup of white sugar, a tablespoonful 
of butter put into the milk while hot, two 
tablespoonfuls of rose-water, and half a 
teaspoonful of salt. Line your dishes 
with a nice paste, turn in the pudding 
bake. 


To CLEAN BLACK CLOTH. — Dissolve 
one ounce of bicarbonate cf ammonia in 
one quart of warm water. With this liquid 
rub the cloth, using a piece of flannel or 
black cloth for the purpose. After the ap- 
plication of this solution, clean the cloth 
well with clear water, dry and iron it, 
brushing the cloth from time to time in 
the direction of the fibre. 


CAMPHOR TABLET FOR CHAPPED HANDS, 
ETC.—Melt tallow, and add a little pow- 
dered camphor and glycerine, with a few 
drops of oil of almonds to scent. Pour in 
molds and cool. 


ij 
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The Danbury News gives, an account of 
the vicissitudes of life as experienced by a 
young man in that place. He went to see 
a young lady, previously just having been 
to an oyster supper. As he neared the 
house he saw her father standing on the 


steps, and hailed him, “Hello, old Tad- . 


pole; z’at you? Where ish my lovely gaz- 
zelle? Where is my love now dreamin’ ?” 
The father looked at the young man, and 
thinking he wanted something, placed his 
hand sadly on his shoulder, turned him 
around, and filled the space under his coat- 
tail with leather. The young man don’t 
go there any more; he says small-pox is 
hereditary in the family. 

The refusal of the principal of an Indi- 
ana boys’ school to grant one of his pupils 
leave to go home at Christmas, caused the 
little fellow the most poignant anguish ; 
but it was more than counterbalanced a 
few days after, by the ineffable joy that 
shone in his face as he bounded into the 
principal’s room with a telegram in his 
hand, exclaiming, “‘Now [ve got to go 
home. Father’s dead?’ 


A mild and affectionate wife in Lancas- 
ter, Pa., overheard an acquaiatance re- 
mark that her husband was too fond of 
Loo. She waited up for him that night, 
and when he came home demanded to 
know if he had been spending his time 
again with Loo. The unsuspecting hus- 
band admitted that he had, when, without 
giving him time to explain, she went for 
him with a fire-shovel. The husband does 
not exactly remember how the interview 
ended, but he could never convince his 
wife that Loo was a game at cards, and 
always plays euchre now, and gets home 
before ten o’clock. 


A wife of nearly ten years having given 
her servant a holiday, was attending to 
culinary matters herself, and, hearing her 
husband coming in the kitchen, thought 
she would surprise him as soon as he en- 

tered the door by throwing her hands over 
his eyes and imprinting a kiss on his brow, 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


as in the days of the honeymoon. The 
husband returned the salute with interest, 
and asked, as he disengaged her hands, 
“Mary, darling, where is your mistress ?”’ 
The wife discharged ‘‘ Mary darling” the 
next day, and has adopted a new plan of 
“ surprising’? her husband. 

Miss Kitty ——, daughter of Dr. —, 
loves her father, and takes an interest in 
his profession. The other day a lady 
friend called to see her, and asked how 
she was, and how she was getting along. 
pretty well,’ answered Miss Kitty; 
pretty well; plenty of colds, some bron- 
chitis, and a little typhus fever; but, as 
father said yesterday, to make things live- 
ly, what we want is a nice little epidemic.” 

A serene idiot in the West has found 
out a way to hang a slaughtered hog with- 
out much lifting. He does it with a wagon 
and a quarter column of explanation. A 
couple of men operate with the wagon, and 
a third stands on a small platform erected 
for the purpose, and reads the explana- 
tions. Rather a cumbersome affair, to be 
sure, but in view of the difficulty in carry- 


ing on a hanging Ree any sugges- 
tion is welcome. 


A bright little boy hearing his father say 
that a man ought to “stick to his busi- 
ness,’ emptied a bottle of mucilage in the 
old gentleman’s office chair. The old man 
says he has not been stuck so badly since 
1857, and rewarded his offspring by taking 
him on a whaling trip to the back cellar, . 

A gentleman, in search of a man todo 
some work, met on his way a lady, not so 
young as she once was, and asked her, 
‘Can you tell me where [ean find aman?” 
“No, I cannot,” she replied, ‘for I have 
been looking these twenty years ya) one 
myself.’”’ 

A little Coltnecticut boy, a mate 

o Good Friday was, recéived the wither- 
reply, “Well, you go home and read 
your ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’”” 
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GENIUSES OF THE PRESENT AGE. 
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Mr. Plaster producing his great Water Scene for the Art Exhibition. 


Ge. 
et Mr. Adulehead, the inventor of a new brand of Mr. Plighty, the new poet, in his study. 

| INS / 
his “*Hen’eLast Mr, Ginnis, the celebrated writer on spiritual 
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